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ABSTRACT 

This document contains testimony and prepared 
statements presented at a hearing held on the initiative of the U.S. 
Student Association as the kick-off for a series of student-led 
regional hearings on the Higher Education Act and particularly the 
financial implications that students and families from across the 
United States to t>e held across the nation during the Higher 
Education Act reauthorization process* The purpose of this campaign 
is to ensure that students* suggestions are heard iDefore the bill is 
marked up. Among issues addressed were why the gains in equal access 
to education r seen between 1945 and 1980 ^ have broken down in the 
last decade; and what should be done to strengthen the bill so that 
access may be protected and increased. Witnesses testifying before 
the joint committee and presenting prepared statements included 
students and officers representing various universities and colleges, 
as well as national student organizations- Also presenting their 
comments were the following: Frank Newman r President, Education 
Commission of the States; Tajel Shah, Vice President, U^S* Student 
Association; Americo W. Petrocelli, Commissioner of Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island; Brenda Dann--Hessier , Director, Rhode Island 
Opportunity Center; and Seth Kurn, Executive Vice President, New 
England Institute of Technology. (GLR) 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT: U.S. STUDENT ASSOCIATION 



MONDAY, MARCH 18, 1991 

U.S. Senate; 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanitik, 

OF THE CoMMXTTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 

AND UpS* House of I^x^essntatives, 

SUBCOMMnTEE ON POSraECONDABY EDUCATION, 

OF THE Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The joint subcommittees convened, pursuant to notice, at 9:10 
a.m*, in room SH-216, Hart Senate OfHce Building, Senator Chris- 
topher J. Dodd and Representative William D. Ford, presiding. 

Present: Senators Dodd, Simon» and Wellstone. 

Also present: Representative Ford, Barrett, and Mink. 

Opening Statement op Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd [presiding]. The Subcommittee on Education* Arts 
and Humanities will aime to order. We meet this mommg to con- 
sider and hear testimony on the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 

Let me at the outset <x)ngratulate the U.S. Student Association 
for having taken the initiative to ask for this ibrum to discuss the 
Higher Education Act and particularlv the financial implications 
that students and families face acro^ this country. 

I am particularly honored to be sharing this dais and this com- 
mittee room with Con^-e^man Bill Ford of Michigan, the chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an old and d^u* friend of mine and certainly no strang- 
er at ail to the education community at large in this countiy. If 
there has been one name that has been associated for many, many 
years with a commitment to excellence in education, it has been 
Bill Ford. 

Senator Claiborne Pell chairs this subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on L^)or and Human Resource and r^retfully cannot 
be here this morning. But again I suspect that many of you in this 
room, if not yourselves, others that you have known over the years, 
have been recipients of Pell grants. And of course, Claiborne Pell is 
the father of that program and very, very much wanted to be here 
this morning to listen to your testimony but, as I said a moment 
ago, was unavoidably detained and could not get down here. So he 
asked me as a member of the subcommittee to sit in for him. 
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So welcome yoa aU here today. As a member of the Senate 
subomunittee I can speak firstiiand« to the fine leadership of Sena- 
tor I^U and his commitment as well as the commitment of Senator 
Kennedy, the chairman of the full committee, on th^ isnies. 

When the Higher Education Act was first authorized in 1966, its 
purpose was to make postsecondaiy educational opportunitira more 
accesnble and more afTordable. Alice Rivlin, Aadstant to the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 1969, 
demied equal opportunity in education as, and I quote her, "The 
guarantee that every student with the ability to pursue a higher 
education should be able to do so regardless of her income, race, or 
place of residence." ... , 

Unfortunately, while broad trends of equity and gams m equal 
access were made between 1945 and 1980, they have broken down 
within the last decade, according to a recent report of the Ameri- 
can CoUt^ Testing Pnwram. . 

While many of us still maintain that the Federal role is to make 
higher education more accessible, the Federal share of available fi- 
nancial aid dropped from 83 to 75 percent over the course of the 
1980'8. This is due, in great part, to ndng tuition a»ts, the inabil- 
ity of the Federal grant and lc«m programs to keep pace with the 
rising costs and rising default costs of the student loan pn^rams. 

We have also seen «ie balance between Federal loans and grants 
shift from the mid-1970's. Loans have replaced grants as the m^or 
source of student aid. As reported by the Ck>llege Board, 76 percent 
of Federal aid to students in the mid-1970's was in the form of 
grants and 20 percent in the form of loans. In sharp contrast, by 
1987-88, the ratio was 29 percent grants and 67 percent loans. 

With the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act now un- 
derway, we must take this opportunity to review the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Federal programs. We must examine wajfs to im- 
prove the availability and delivery of Federal financial aid. Low- 
and middle-income families alike are having serious difficulty 
saving for and paving for higher education costs. The aojess and 
opportunity gap as' it relates to family income has grown by 10 per- 
cent since 1980. Today, more than twice as many youth from the 
highest family income quintile participate in college than youth 
from the lowest family income quintile. Students are forced to 
incur enormous debt to pay for the costs of higher education. 

I feel we must restore the integrity of student loan programs and 
the purchasing power of the Pell grants. Student loan defaults cost 
the Federal Government close to $2.4 billion, in 1990, 45 percent of 
the GSL program obligations. In 1980, the average Pell grant cov- 
ered 41 percent of tuition costs. A decade later, Pell grants cover 
only on an average 26 percent of student costs. 

We need to bolster existing and create new programs to improve 
the participation rate and retention of minorities and nontradition- 
al studente in higher education, and we must work with our post- 
secondary institutions to help them reverse the trend of deteriorat- 
ing facilities. ^, r? j 
While postsecondary education opportunities in the united 
States stifi far surpass those in other industrialized nations and 
more Americans each year seek higher educational opportunities, 
we cannot rest on our laurels. 
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Today more than ever before, our economic competitiveness and 
national security depend on an educated and trained workforce. By 
the year 2(XK) at least 75 percent of job® in this country will require 
education and training beyond high school. For this reawn, it is es- 
sential that we continue to make quality education and training 
opix>rtumties available to all Americans r^rdless of income, eth- 
nicity or gender. 

I am anxious to hear your t^timony this morning and looking 
forward to working with the U.S. Student Association through this 
reauthorization process. 

Chairman Ford. 

OPEmNG Statement of Representative Ford 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Chris. It is a pleasure to be 
here with you, and I am sorry that Claiborne couldn't be with us 
this morning. We have spent a good many hours U^ther over the 
years, and he is clearly one of the b^ friends that coU^e students 
ever had in this country. We do not have, in te usual sense, legis- 
lation pending before us, but we are already in the process of reau- 
thorizing all of the student aid programs through the reauthoriza- 
tion of ute Higher Education Act. 

On the House side, Mr. Coleman of Missouri, the ranking Repub* 
lican, and I started about a month and a half ago, as a matter of 
fact, the process bv soliciting recommendation from over 150 asso* 
ciations here in Washington who purport to speak for higher edu- 
cation. That includes the U.S. Student Awociation. And we expect 
that we will have the combined effort of the 150-plus organizations 
that have been contacted, the Administration, other Members, and 
also Senator Nunn^s committee which had hearings on the loan 
program last year. We will then undertake a series of hearings 
around the country and in Washini^n on the subject matter of the 
Hu^er Education Act without having a specific piece of legislation 
before us. 

We will not be asking people to endorse or oppose a President's 
bill, a chairman's biU, a Democratic bill or a Republican bill. We 
haven^t done that for a good many years on higher ed reauthoriza- 
tion* 

Senator Pell and I chaired the higher education reauthorization 
in 1979 and 1980, and then I chaired the reauthorization in 1986 
and 1986 with Senator Stafford of Vermont. And now I am back 
with Senator Pell asain and very hapmr to be working with him 
and with my fnend. Senator Chris Doaa. 

We ^cpect that because the process did elicit considerable inter- 
est in the education community the previous two times we've used 
it, tiiat process will work again* But for it to work, it depends on 
every group and organization, includiz^ this one, being able to do 
something more than groups and oiiganizations are normally will- 
ing to do in an attempt to influence legislation. It's very easy to 
have a ffrotip decide on great propositions such as, ''We need more 
money for hi^er education/' We probably don't get any resistance 
to that at all. But that doesn't tell us anythin|;. We know that. 
How should it be spent? How specifically should it be spent so that 
we get the most in terms of purchasing educational opportunity 
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and rNnoving economic barrieni from people who would profit from 
Federal assistance? 

You know, Chris, we used to operate constantly with our friends 
in education who were always giving us what I caU 'Will Romts 
solutions." Perhaps many of the students here haven t heard of the 
Will Rogers solutions. Back during World War I, when Will Rogers 
was still running around the country as one of the i^reat commen- 
tators on public events in what was generally considered to be a 
himiorous monolc^e that he gave from the stage of tJi^ters 
around the TOuntry, he pointed out that the German submarine 
menace in the Atlantic Ocean, if the Navy would just listen to hiro. 
He said that we had more surface ships in the Atlantic than the 
Germans did, but they obviously had a very substantial number of 
submarines. And Will Rogers said, "I solved the problem for the 
Navy. I told them all you really have to do is heat the Atlantic up 
until it becomes imbearable in those submarines, and when they 
suHace, you simply knock them off with your surface ships. 

Well, the Navy then, as it sometime does now, suffers from a 
lack of a sufficient sense of humor to appreciate that and said, 
"Well, how do we heat up the ocean?" Will Rogers replied, 'Look. 
I've solved your problem, now you work out the details. And that 
is the way people like to tell congrewional committees to solve 
problems. You come in with a solution to the problem and expect 
that somebody here will work out the details. 

Higher education is one area where for a good many years we 
have relied on you to work out the details for us, and we have lis- 
tened and been guided by the people directly affected mstead ofby 
any group of people on either a House or Senate «)mnuttee. The 
process will go on rather quickly. I think the comments are due m 
the 8th of April, and then they wiU be codified and redistributed so 
you can see what everybody else is suggesting and who is suwes^ 
ing it and what they give as a rationale for what they want done. 

One final comment, Chris. Mr. Coleman and I have ^sc^sed giis 
at some lei^;^. The last time around we sort of dusted off the nir- 
niture and rearranged it a Uttle bit because we got bogged down in 
how we could make an education policy that would fit a certain 
straitjacket of dollar amounts. That is because there are a lot of 
people here in the Congress who don't remember that the job of 
Wialative committees is not to write budsets, but to write legisla- 
tive policy in the area of their presumed eaqiertise and theu- re- 
sponsibility. J , 

And 80 what has happened is that some people regard the proc- 
ess of authorizing programs to be the pr'XJess of budgeting for the 
programs. The last time we went to confextmce on higher eduction 
reauthorization, we had over 700 differences between the House 
and the Senate bills. Those were resolved, as they freouently are, 
without a great deal of difficulty. But the interesting thing is ^t 
the Senate, then in control by a different c hairman , msisted that 
we agree on a ceiling on how much could be spait before we ever 
talk^ about the policy. In other words, we decided how much we 
were going to spend and then went \mck and decided what was nec- 
essary, u 
Now, if we had run the space program that same way, we would 
still be watching the Russians orbiting the Earth while we sat here 
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flgfatix]^ amongst Dur»dlvra about how much we were willing to 
spend for it And if we had run Des«t Storm that way, they would 
still be revving up the engini^ on the first tank. 

That is not the way we deal with problems that we perceive to be 
of value to the present and ftiture of this muntiy under normal cir- 
dunstancra. And we believe, that President Bush has given us a 
signal that he thinks that education is a very important priority 
for this Ck>vemment to take action* 

We hope to see Desert Storm-type action in education during the 
balance of this year. And as one of the chairmen involved, I am 
going to do everything I posrably can to help Prraident Bush keep 
his promiw to be an education president. I think that Prraident 
Bush has been sincere in what he has been saying about education, 
but he has been giving us too many Will Rc^rs solutions and we 
have to wait and see what the specifics are, how he wants us to 
heat up the ocean before we can judge his presidency as a pn>edu- 
cation presidency or not. 

We are here ready, willing, and able to work with him. The sug- 
gestions coming through the White House and elsewhere in the ad* 
ministration will carry every bit as much weight as any organiza- 
tion in the country. But I assure the Student Araociation none of 
them will have more consideration than the suggrations that come 
from the students not only here in this hearing but, as has been 
our practice in the past, across the country every time there are 
healings. We will insist that there be student representation from 
both public and private institutions at those hearings, not only to 
monitor them but to participate. 

I thank you, Chris, very much. 

Mr. Barrett, did you have a statement you would like to make? 

Opkning Statement of Refresentattve Barrctt 
Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

I guess in the interest of time I would simply want to echo the 
opening statements by Senator Dodd and Representative Ford in 
welcoming you people to Washington, the U.S. Student Association. 
As a member dT the Postsecondi^ Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, it will be m^ pleasure to work in the next ;|rear, 
yesT and a half, in helping m the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, which as you know must be completed by Septem- 
ber of 1992. 

This is, I believe, the first hearing of the Postsecondary Subcom* 
mittee of the House, and it is particularly nice to join Senator 
Dodd and my chairman, Mr. Ford, in this hearing this morning. 

Welcome to the capital. 1 look forward to hearing the testimony, 
and I look forward to working with any and all of you in the 
months sJiead. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Congressman Barrett. 

Mr. Ford. Without CNbjection I would like to introduce at this 
point the Opening Statement of the Hon. Thomas E. Coleman of 
Mismmri, the ranking Republican member of the House Committee 
on Postsecondary Educaaon. 

Senator Dodd. Without objection, so ordered. 
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[The prepared statement of Representati w Coleman follows:] 
Prepared Statkmknt of Rbprbsenative Coleman 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that the House and Senate Subcom- 
mittees which will be reauthorizing the Higher Education Act have 
come together to hear from the most important constituent of 
these programs— the students, who are the direct recipients and 
beneficiaries of Federal student aid programs. „ ^. 

■Hiis reauthorization will likely be, in the words of the Washing- 
ton Poet, "the moet important social le^slation" of this Congtess. 
The Higher Education Act contains over sixty programs, but the 
heart of the legiriation is title IV, which provides more than |20 
billion annually— in grants, loans, and work study support— to 
nearly one-half of the Nation's 12 million students enrolled m col- 
leges and job training programs. . ^ 
This rrauthorization promises to be one of the most dramatic 
and comprehensivB since the early 1970's. 

Program simplification will be a fundamental goal. We need to 
simplify need analysis and combine the current two formulas 
system into a single need analyws for all Federal aid. 

We need to focus on retention of students at poetsecondary msti- 
tutions. Legislation passed in the last Congress will, I think, make 
students better and more informed consumer's of higher txiuration. 
The "Student Ri^t to Know and Campus Security Act ' wdl re- 
quire the reporting of graduation and placement rates for all po6^ 
secondary institutions and will also require those institutions to 
report campus crime statistics and campus security information, so 
that students can make more informed choices about their own 
safety while at college. ^ u- u 

We must incrrase the purchasing power of the FeU grant, wtoicn 
we aU know has declined during the 1980*8. The RepubUcan recom- 
mendation to tiie Budget Committee for 1992 will be for a $2,700 
maximum grant, restoring its purchasing power. We must reverse 
the fimdamental imbalance between loans and grants, which have 
dropped to lew than 30 percent of the typical students aid pack- 

Along with my colleagues, I am very concerned about the effects 
of over-dependence on loans and high student indebtedness on that 
student's abiUty to finish school, his or her decision to attend grad- 
uate or professional school, and career choices. 

A fundamental goal in reauthorization will be making coUege af- 
fordable for a broad range of students. In addition to broadening 
access to poetsecondary education for low income students, I am 
also interested in expanding access to Federal student aid program 
to working middle-income families. 

Fundamentally, this reauthorization must insure program ac- 
countability and mtegrity. I think tiiat the last two budget recon- 
ciliation bills made substantial progress in dealing mth defaults in 
the Stafford Student Loan Proipram. But we must additaonaUy ask 
ourselves, "How well are all of our Federal student aid programs 
working" "How can we restructure these programs to provide in- 
centives to broadened access to higher education at the front end. 
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Imt also to improvie retention, graduate rates, and insure a quality 
education at postsecondaiy institutions.?'^ 

I look forward to h^-ing yim t^rtimony this morning on these 
and other ifflues. Again, I welcome you to Washington and to his 
first House hearing on reauthorization of the I^her Education 
Act* You represent what this Iqpslation is most fundamentally 
about: Investing in our Nation's future. You are ^t f^iture. 

Senator Dom>. Senator Pell also has an opening statement and a 
statement of welcome. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Pell foUows:] 

P&EPAREO STATEBfENT OF SkNATOR PkLL 

I am most pleased to pay a special welrome to Tammy Jackson 
from my home State of Rhode Island. Ms. Jackson is a true finan- 
cial aid success story. As the single mother of two young children. 
Tammy has had to work extra hard to make the dream of a post- 
secondary education a nrali^. 

Tammy's commitment to hard work, paired with financial a^t- 
ance from the Federal Government, wiU muke it possible for her to 
receive an associate's degree in Computer Pn^pramming Technolo- 
gy from the New England Institute of Technolc^ this spring. 

In order to attend the New England Institute of Technolo^Ey, Ms. 
Jackson was assisted by a variety of sources of Federal assistance, 
including Pell grants, loans, and work-study. Workii^^ through 
Rhode Idand Work Opportimilr^, New E^Iand Tech^s work-study 
program placed Tammy with the Rhode Island Justice Assistance 
Prq^ram. Because of the high quality of her work, she has been of- 
fered a permanent position even before her graduation. 

Tammy's storv is the story of determination and hard work. It is 
also the story of how the F^eral Government, in i^rtnership with 
quality pmt-secondary institutions, can improve the outlook of our 
Nation^s most deserving young people. In particular, she is an ex- 
ample of how the Higher Education Act serves as the engine for 
educational opportunity and access in our Nation, 

We will leave the record open for any additional statements that 
other members of either the House or Senate committees would 
care to make. 

I am deeply impre^ed by the quantity of people here in the 
room. We are packing them in as we^re sitting here. The room is 
b^inning to fill up more and more. 

You should note, for those of you who may be visiting Washing- 
ton for the first time, this is a relatively new hearii^ room. The 
Hart Building being built only a few years ago, but you have prob- 
ably seen this room on television if you watched at all; the confir- 
mation hearings for Secretary Baker were conducted here and the 
lengthy confirmation hearings of Justice Souter. Where you are sit- 
ting here right now is exactly where Justice Souter sat at this 
table. So you are in familiar surroundings if you have watched any 
of those proraedings. 

Senator Pell wanted me to extend a particularly warm welcome 
to you, Tammy Jackson from Rhode Island, and I certainly would 
want to do the same for Tim O^Brien from Connecticut who is 
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down here* and I know there is a student from Eastern Michigan 
as well. 

Mr. FoBD. Thank you, Chris. We have Vaughn Thompaon, who is 
veiy proudly sitting there representing Eastern Michigan Universi- 
ty, whic is located in my congressional district 

Senator Dodd. That's right 

Mr. FoBD. Eastern Michigan nmde the "Sweet 16" over the week- 
end, and it's the only Michigan team, thanks to our friends from 
Utah, [laughter] still in contention. 

Vaughn, you have no idea what you have done for the staff up 
here because we have some people sitting over here against the 
wall that are happy that Utah beat Michigan State by one point in 
a £»cond overtime. 

Senator Dodd. I watched the game, Mr. Chairman. You will also 
note that the University of Connecticut is in the "Sweet 16." 
[Laughter.] 

I ifras going to get to that eventually. Looking at the tmiber that 
both these teams face, I am not sure we will actuallv have to play 
each other in the fmal four, looking at Arkansas and UNLV and a 
variety of other schools. North Carolina, which is your next oppo- 
nent, 1 think. We get to play Duke, and that ought to be a cake- 
walk for us. So we are kind of looking forward to it. 

Anyway, let me introduce you. I am going to ask all of you to 
submit your statements. They will all be part of the record. Any 
supporting documentation you would like to add as well will be in- 
cluded, r • 1. 

I am ^ing to ask you to limit your remarks to about 5 mmutes 
apiece, and these lights will give you an indi(»tion of how that 
time is working so we ram move along as qukkly as possible and 
get to the questions. 

Senator Dodd. Tajel Shah— I hope I have pronounced that cor- 
rectly—is the vice president of tJie U jS. Student Asodation and a 
student at Rut^^rs University. They lost, of course. [Laughter.] 

Nice to have you here. We are going to let you go first 

And Vaughn Hiompeon is a student at Eastern Michigan, as we 
already know. Tammy Jackron is, as we have introdiu»d, a student 
at the New England Institute of Technology in Providence, RL Tim 
O'Brien is a student at Central Connecticut State Universi^ in 
New Britain, CT, and a delegate to the Connecticut Student Asso- 
ciation. Glen Becerra is a student at Moorpark College in Moor- 
park, CA, and Uie president of the California Student Association 
of Community Coll^pes. 

We welcome all of you here this morning. We will begin your tes- 
timony in the order in which I have introduced you. 
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STATEMENTS OF TAJEL SHAH, STUDENT. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
AND VICE PRESIDENT. UA STUDENT ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, DC; VAUGHN THOMPSON. STUDENT, EASTERN MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY, AND STUDENT GOVERNMENT LEGISLATIVE DI- 
RECTOR, YPSILANTI, MI; TAMMY JACKSON, STUDENT, NEW 
ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PROVIDENCE, RI; TIM 
O'BRIEN, STUDENT, CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSI- 
TY, AND DELEGATE TO THE CONNECTICUT STUDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. NEW BRITAIN. CT; AND GLEN BECERRA, STUDENT, MOOR- 
PARK COLLEGE, AND PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA STUDENT ASSO- 
CIATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES, MOORPARK, CA 

Ms. Shan. Thank you. Of course we l<»t on television, so every- 
body knows now. 

I would like to thank you. Senator Dodd, Representative Ford, 
and the members of this committee for hosting this unprecedented 
all-student reauthorization hearing. My name in Tajel Shah, and I 
am a student at Rutgers University in New Jersey and vice presi- 
dent of the UJS. Student Association (USSA), 

USSA, the Nation's oldest and largest national student organiza- 
tion, would like to dedicate our hearing to Itepresentative Silvio 
Conte, a friend of USSA and a true friend to education. 

This hearing is the kickofT of our ACCESS Campaign 1991, 
during which students will initiate and larticipate in r^onal 
hearings across the Nation. We will have regional hearings in Ari- 
zona, California, Michigan, New Jersey, New York and Wisconsin. 
These hearings are our way of being proactive in stating what our 
sugg^ions are before the markup happens. USSA will work with 
you to aMure that education is right and will protect acc:38S to 
higher education at all times. 

During the reauthorization process we will be organiang stu- 
dents on lobbying on the following priorities, and I will briefly go 
over a quick overview of our 10 prioritira. 

The first priority is restoring the loan and grant balance. The 
purpose of the Higher Education Act of 1965, I quote, "is to assist 
in making available the benefit of p(»tse<x>ndary education to eligi- 
ble students by providing basic educational opportunity grants to 
all eligible students." And in that spirit we ask that Pell grants be 
an entitlement and that we have loans whose interest rates are 
subsidized by the government so that they are used to assist 
middle-income in affording college, not being the only way to fi- 
nancing coll^. . 

Without the subsidization, students are left with only a few deci- 
sions: Either dropping out of school or going to school and financ- 
ing it through loans. And then their after graduation their deci- 
sions are going into a job that pays well and not what their dwires 
may be, but are dictated by economics and not their goals and pur- 

But what did the DeiMUtment of Education reconamend? They 
recommended a 104 percent increase in an unstudied loan pro- 
gram, the income-contingent loan whose interest begins to accrue 
as soon as we enter school. This is not acceptable for us. What we 
need are grants to be an entitlement and loans to be subsidized. 
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Our second priority is providing special services to under- 
represented groups. The demographics of our campuMS are chang- 
ing dramatioally. We need to serve the needs of nontraditional stu- 
dents age 25 years or older who are becoming the new m^rity on 
campuses. 

Aiso, the proven TRIO pn^;ram for students from disadvanta^ 
t^kgrounds have received your support in the i»st, and the entire 
education community has found them very successful. But recent 
proposals eliminate TRIO staff training and conwiidate some TRIO 
pn^rraxns so that it would not be effective anymore. So we would 
ask that they do not be (»nsolidated and be fully funded and re- 
ceive your support as they have in the past. 

Our third priority is publicity and information dissemination. 
Students have been saying for years that a media campaign on 
Federal financial aid is necessary, in light of what the students 
have been saying for years, in light of the mafflive media campaign 
on financing education through the military. So we look fonv«tl to 
working with Senator Kohl and the committee on his new SCAN 

The fourth priority is serving the needs of the middle-income stu- 
dents. The middle-income students have been squeezed out of edu- 
cation in the past 10 years. There has been a declining number of 
their enrollment in the past 10 years. Middle-income students are 
finding it tough to go to college and to be eligible for Stafford loans 
and Pell grants. We need to make education accessible to them 
again. 

The fifth priority is to eliminate student aid fees. It is an oxy- 
moron to have students that are applying for Federal financial aid 
to have an application fee. If students are so unsure of the entire 
process, as they are right now, in a steady-state, why would they 
want to spend the little income that they have to find out that they 
can't receive financial assistance? These are simply ludicrous, and 
we should not have them anjonore. 

Sixth priority: We also need to eliminate the linkage of extrane- 
ous requirements to student aid. The only students tluit have 
checks and balances are if they have registered to the Selective 
Service or have to sign an anti-drug waiver are thtwe who apply for 
financial aid. Not only are these requirements inherently discrimi- 
natory toward low- and middle-income students, but they have 
thoroughly complicated the entire financial aid process. 

The ^venth priority that we have is the simplification of the 
process. Right now, one of the biggest barriers to higher education 
in the Federal financial aid system is the complex and confusing 
nature of the entire Federal financial aid system. USSA's new 
slogan is "One student, one form." It's really quite simple. That s 

Our 'eighth priority is to improve college work/study. Work/ 
study is often the student's last resort before taking out a loan. 
However, under the current State deficits and hiring fre^es that 
institutions have across the country, they cannot afford to contrib- 
ute any more to the program. We must fully fund work/study and 
go back to its original intention of placing students in jobs that are 
related to their academic career goals. 
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Tk ninth priority that we have is to eliminate all delayed dis- 
bummenta. Plain and simple, you delay the disburrament of a stu- 
dent loans and you fom students to delay or drop out of colli^. 
We n^ les8-punitdve measures to deal wi^ the default prt^lem, 
such as better coimseling, a shift to grants, better repayment 
sch^ules. We must remember the default rate average has always 
been 10 percent for the past 10 years* What has skyrocketed is the 
number of loans that have been going out, loans which should have 
lieen F^ll grants. And so we ask that we do not have delayed dis- 
bursements anymore and that we do not follow with this proposal. 

In conclusion, we know that an investment in education is an in- 
vestment in America's future. A recent study found that every 
dollar put into student aid giv^ a return of $4.30 in taxes to the 
Federal Government Next month we will be sending you detailed 
proposals and legislative language, and we look forward to working 
with you on making the student aid system effective for all of us 
and accessible for all of us. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Shah (with attachments) follows:] 
Prepared Statement op Ms. Shah 

I would like to thank you Senator Dodd, Representative Ford and members of the 
committee for hoeting this ali-fltudent hearing on Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. My name is T^l Shah, and I am a student at Rutgers UniverMty in 
New Jersey and Vice President of the U.S, Student Association (USSA), USSA is the 
lar^gest and oldest national student organization, representing more than 3,5 million 
students. This hearing is the kickoff of our ACCESS Campaign 1991, during which 
students will initiate and participate in regional hearings all over the country. This 
is our way of being proactive and letting ^ou know of our feelings and suggestions 
on the student aid system before a bill is marked up. Until there is no tuition, 
USSA will work with you to make sure our student aid programs protect access to 
higher education. During the Reauthorization process, we will be organiaung stu- 
dents to lobby on the following priorities: 

1: RSOTORING THE LoAN-GrANT BaLANCE 

As today 8 testimony will demonstrate, the emphasis on loans rather than grants 
has so many ramifications. It means that increasingly numbers of students are dis- 
couraged from starting coll^, while some decide to drop out, and others take out 
loans and face poert-graduation choices dictated by economics It means that as Fed- 
erai funding for grants has dropped by 37 percent in real terms that institutions 
have scrambled to fund increasing amounts of grant aid, thereby forcing their tui- 
tions upward. We are recommending that Pell grants be made an entitlement, the 
maximum award be increased, and the State Student Incentive Grant and Perkins 
Loan programs strengthened- The Congre^onal study on the Income Contingent 
Umn has not yet been completed; and our initial sense is that such a loan discour- 
OSes students trom taking iow-paying jobs, 

2: PaovmiNG Special Services to Underreprksented Groups 

The demographics of our campuses are changing dramatically. Nontraditional stu- 
dents who are age 25 or older are becoming the new majority on campus. In 1987, 41 
perront of ail undergraduates were nontraditionally aged students. Many of these 
nontraditional students are women and most are parttime students; our challenge is 
to serve their needs; that includes extending eligibility for Stafford loans and Pell 
grants, and funding title I programs for nontraditional students. Likewise, the "Spe- 
cial Child Care Service for Disadvantaged College Students" and ^'Veterans Educa- 
tion Outrwch Program'* (Title IV, Part A, Subparts 8 and 7> should be strengthened 
so that jMirentfd and veteran status do not remain barriers to access. And the 
proven TKlO programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds have received 
your support tn the past and deserve it in the future. 
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3: PUBUCITY AND InTORMATIQN DISSEMINATION 

A July 1^ report by the Oerora! Accounting Office conflrmed what w© have 
b^n saying for year^: lliat most studmts and parents are not aware of Federal fi- 
nancial aki. And this Iwk of information disseminaticm ^ evacerbating the income 
and educational inequities in our society because the wealthier and more educated 
ymx are the more likely to working you arp to know about these progranm. We look 
forwaEurd to working with you and Senator Kohl on bdng all we can be without nec- 
essarily joining the army! 

4: Sesving thk Nssds of MimH^lNCOMi Stvushts 

Middle-income students have been squeezed out of the Stafford loan and Pell 
grant programs, and are enrolling in coU^ in declining numbers. The inclusion of 
hwie and farm equity in needs analysis h^ eliminated many truly needy middle- 
income stirfents from the aid system. These students have been forced to take out 
much more onerous loans such as the Suj^iemental Lrans for Students and PLUS 
Loans for Ptoents. Their eligibility for the Stafford loan and PfeU grant programs 
should be restored. 

5: SruncNT Aid Fkss 

Students apply for financial aid because they have no money, but the Federal 
Government then asks us to pay application fees, cnigination fees, and insurance 

Sremiums. This makes no wnse! If you fill out different forms for institutional, 
tate and Federal aid« you have different fees. These fees should be eliminated 

6: EUMmATK TMK LlNKAOB OF ESTTRANWUS RsqUlRXMKNTS TO StUDTOT Am 

Financial aid is currently contingent on stu&nts* verifying that they have regis- 
tered for Selective Service, signing of an antidrug waiver, and special academic 
standards. These extraneous requirements complicate and slow down this already 
complex system, and are inherently discriminatory toward low- and middle-income 
students. They should be eliminated. 

7: SiBiPury thx Appucation Prockss 

Right now one of the biggest barriers to higher education aoce» if the complex 
and confusing nature of the application and updating process for student aid. And 
you have to fill out multiple Tomw for different types of aid. There should be one 
student^ one form! Another way to streamline the fnrocess is to allow low-inoMne stu- 
dents who qualify for oUicr Federal benefits such as welfare to automatically qual- 
ify for financial oid. There should be more flexibility in the definition of an "inde^ 
pendent student,'' and more consistency— through proper training of financial aid 
administrators — in the administration of aid. 

8: Impbovs Collsok Work-Stuov 

We are disturbed 1^ Uie cuts in this program, which is a student's last r^rt 
before taking out a loan. Student do want to work to help cover the costs of their 
attendance; cuts in the award amounts and number of recipients will not J^itate 
the use of Work-Study inst^ of loans in financing a college education. U»A also 
believes that Congress should examine whether schools are placing students m 
Work-Study jobe that are related to their academic or career goals. 

9; Elw iNATS All Dklayxd DtSBUHsxMKNTS OF Student Loans 

Plain and simple, you delay the disbursement of student loans and you force stu^ 
dents to delay or drop out of a>ll^. Loan payments are already late; mandatory 
delays will only increase students' difficulties in paying their tuition and other ex- 
penses on time. U^A believes that decrease in student loan defaults can be 
achieved through less punitive meamares: Better counselling, a shift to grants, better 
repayment schedules, etc We should also keep in mind that the percentage of e^w 
dents defaulting their loans has remaned about constant at 10 percent; what has 
skyrocketed is the number of students forced to take out loans to pay for college. A 
movement back to grants would definitely decrease the costs associated with loan 
defaulting. 
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10: BuHiNATx mi Penaltos Impord on Wobkino Srvrmim akd Othems 

Hie two needs analysis systems can mdly hurt stuctentB by using their base-year 
(or 1^ year's) tnooim to calculate their pro>9Cted tncome next jear. However, in 
tenm of a stiKlent's eiFerchai^ing life, this system can really thnm ^ a stuctent's 
calculation of finandal need. Likewise, stud^ts who receive financial aid should 
not have tlmr other ben^ts— wch as Aid to Families with Dependent Children — 
decreased. 

This was just a quick rundown of U^A's grals for Beautlmrization, and we are 
excited that you share so many of them with ua. Next mmth we will send you de- 
tailed propolis in legislative langu^, and look forward to working with you in 
making the strident aid sy^m all that it can be. Thank you very mu^. 

(Tlw organizing manual entitled, "Access, Don't Mourn, Organize," by the United 
States ^udent Association submitted by Ms. Shah is retained in the files of the 
committee.} 



Prsparkd Statement op Michael Franczak, Miami UrnvsRsmr, Qxpord, OH, 

suBMrrrso BY Ms. Shah 



Something needs to be done to improve the average citi2en*s access to a higher 
education. My hope is that you and your peers will look seriously at vcmr oj^rtuni- 
ty to reautiiorize the Higher Education Act Changes in Uiis act wUl set the stage 
for an enhanosd work force and a itme able pool of letters for our Nation in the 
future. 

To give you an understanding ^ how imp(»iant this act is, I would like to relate 
my experience as a typical college student with financial aid. 

I am both tl^ youngest child and the first one in my femily to attend a 4-year 
institution of hs^ier fining. My parents have been pushing me ever since the 
third grade because I am good in mathematica My mott^r used to think that I 
would make a good aoccHmtant* 

Preoently, I am enndled at Miami Universify in Oxford, OH. While I did not go 
on to xoa^ in accounting, I do have a double maior in politkal science and history. 

Miami University is a State^ssisted sdml. But even with public funding, my 
family haa difi&culty pitying for sc1kx>I costs on only a moctest miodleclasB income. It 
is the kind <rf situation where n»^ familv has too many fixed ass^ like a house, a 
car, and a pension, making me maligible fbr 8%nificant sad even UKmgb there are 
not enough liquid assets to pay fbr my education outrifi^t 

Fortunately, in my first year of college, ib^ was not the case. I was able to re- 
ceive 14,800 in Perkins and Stafibrd loans, and CoU^ Work-Study mcmms. In Uie 
second year, however, because of cuts in govemmrat f^mding, my ^igibili^ fen* 
loans for my sophomore year was derailed, A adKilarship of $1,400 onlv covered part 
of my coete fvr school but sufficed all of my $1J00 el^^tdlitv for aid. This drastic cut 
in my need<baaed aki fhmi to $l400 occurred wiUumt any chani^ in my 

famiiys inomne level 

BeoBiuse (si this, I needed to somelmv raise the necessary money bevond what my 
sdMlmbip covered I knew there wu no way I oouU raise that kind of mcmey <m 
top of tl» amount I neeited to make in the summer to ps^ (or bodu, fees, uid basic 
Vmng eipenaes. I thot^ht for sure I would hove to l^ve sdKNri. 

Fortunatahr, I was a mend>er of the Bfiami Univmitjr R»M»f Program. Its i&ec- 
tor arranffaa thiw^ hto cmmectioi» in tim univermy an interest free loan of 
$2,000 Mch year for the rest of my college undergraduate career. If it was mrt for 
his connection to (ditain tlmt mon^, I wouM not be attending echoed today. 

Without the <q>portunities that Miami Uniwrrfty has provided me, I wmild never 
have become an Ohto Governor's Honors Intern under fomwr Govemm* Ridiard F. 
Celeete, nor would I have become the chair of tte Miami Student Senate and the 
eie c u t i v e vice prea^nt ctf the rtudmt bo^y, and I certainly would not have had the 
chance of eventuatty aitendinff a mominent law school to littd^ civil r^ts law. I 
was luicky that scnneone coulo {mil some strii^ and keep me in school. Unfbrtu* 
natdy, I know of too many potential graduates who do not have these contacts to 
obtain secon d chances. 

Upon graduation, I will be starting out more than $8300 in ilAL This is not 
counting any ddst that will accrue for my araduate educational expenses. Granted 
some or that debt is intere^ free but still Uiis is a heavy burden for someone who 
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next year will only be 22 ywra erf age and just out of ooU^. One of the reasms for 
this hi^ amount is I never recelvM any grant moneys erf any kind, aside fnun my 
scholarsliipB, whkh were roerit^i»sed and not need-based, 

I canm^ begin lo egipress the frastotkm I have experienced havix« to ask my par^ 
rata for my inheritanoB early so I can pay (rff my driMa ami a^ml law school. 
Something needs to be done to change this situation which is becomi^ more and 
mote common. Grants should be the main source of aid rather than loans. 

Educatim is one of the most important element in the marketability of a ftiture 
emfdpyee. More pec^Ie must have access to financial aid so that the cost of higher 
education is ni4 so prohibitive. 

I teaU^ that it is too late to help me, but the r^uthonzation process oners Con- 
grass the chance to help future sti^nta who are just beginning to think about 
going to college. Pl^se strongly consider making more mon^ available, especially 
more grants, and providir^ regular middle-class families like mine Mrith a reasona- 
ble chance of accessing F^ral aid. 

If the United States and its futu^ie generations are to succeed and carry this 
Natitm into the 21st Century, higher education must be accessible to all hard work- 
ing American families. 

Senator DoDD. Thank you very much. «v . 

I now want to recc^nize the arrival of my a>lieague from Illinois, 
Senator Simon, who has joined us. Again, to those of you who have 
been involved in higher education issu^ for some time, Paul Simon 
hardly needs an introduction to an audience involved in those 
issues. He has been one of the foremrat advocates of improved 
higher educational opportunities in this a)untry for as long as we 
have served together in the Congress, going on 18 years. It is a 
pl^ure to welcome him here this morning to this hearing. 

Paul, do you have any opening comments you would like to 
make? 

Senator Simon. I have none, other than what we are tcdking 
about is extremely important. It's important to you, but it is ex- 
tremely important to the future of this Nation, And I would like to 
also welcome our House colleagues. I hope Bill Ford doesn't feel ill 
at ease coming over here. „ , „ . 

Senator Donn. I have never seen Bill Ford ill at ease anywhere. 
[Laughter.] 

Go ahead, Vaughn. ^ ^ . r ^^ 

Mr. Thompson. All right. I guess before I get started, I would 
like to turn in some written testimony from students. 

Senator IX>dd. Fine. It will be included as part of the record. 

Mr, Thompson. All right. Great. , . ,i. 

Again, thank you for ttiis opportunity to si»eak to vou on behalf 
of the U.S. Student Association and the Michigan Collwiate Coali- 
tion, representii^ 250,000 students across the State of Michigan. 
My name is Vaughn Thompson, and I am a fifth-year senior at 
Eastern Michigan University and part of that mighty 15th Con- 
gressional District. 

Despite being told many times during high school that I would 
never go to coU!^, I wanted to pursue a higher education. Howev- 
er, I was not very sure how I was going to be able to afford it. All I 
knew about aid at the time was that you eiUier received a ment- 
based scholarship or that you joined the military. The Federal Govj 
emment really needs to and should take a more prwctive stand 
about publicimig the importance of education and the funding op- 
tions that are available. Myself, I did not find out all my financial 
aid options until I started applying at universities. And it needs to 
happen quicker, much quicker than that 
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For myaeif, fortunately I was accepted as a student in EMU 
through a special outreach program called PASS. Through this pro- 
gram, at-risk students are afforded the oroortunity to pursue a 
poetsectmdary education. Based on my grade point averages and 
ACT scores, I would not have been normally accepted to attend 
Eastern Michigan Univendty. PAI^ provided me with the counsel- 
ing araistance and an open aoor, and now after much difficult tran- 
sition I am on the dean s list 

While I have been succesrful, it hasn't been without a lot of 
costs. As a low-income student, my ^cpected parental contribution 
was zero- Yet my financial aid package consisted of a $2,000 guar- 
anteed student loan. I find it hard to oelieve that I could be an ex- 
ample of the neediest student, yet I was still required to borrow a 
loan. After ti^ completion of my first ^mester, my mother lost her 
job due to her company's relocation. By the 1989-w academic year, 
our two incomes totaled less than $7,000. That's OHnbined. Even at 
this Income level and the maximum Pell grant, the maximum sup- 
plemental opportunity grant, and coll^ work/study, I still had to 
take out a loan. 

of the problem was the fact that the Pell grant and SEOG 
only covei«d 56 percent of my total college costs, compared to back 
in 1978 and 1979, when the maximum Pell grant alone would cover 
50 peivent For myself it meant borrowing a $1,317 Perkins loan. 
My question is: How poor does one have to be before not taking on 
biudensome loan d^? 

The ddbt burden that I have taken on so far wiU result in loans 
totaling close to $9,000, with payments of $213 a month for the 
next 19 years. Therefore, I concur with Representative Ford's sug- 
gestion to abolish the Perkins loan program and increasii^t supple- 
mental grants. 

like all studrats, I realize that I must pay for my fair share. 1 
would rather work than take out a loan. However, because of cuts 
in work/study, I would never have received a large work/study 
award. In fact, my work/study job would alwa^ run out of funding 
beforo the end of the semester. Talk about difBculty having to plan 
your budget around that 

So at the end of the semester I would scrounge around for odd 
jdbBf eat food donated to me by friends, and at one point even do- 
nated plasma, which wasn't exactly pleasurable, for money to 
midce it throuj^ the semester. Unfortunately, at many schools, 
needy students are limited to the available on campus. Either 
they don't have vehicles, like myself, or Uxe jobs just aren't there. 
Yet in the 1980's the real value of average work/stu<^ awards and 
the number of students receiving actual awards fell. We need a re- 
newed commitment to this imptntant program. . , 

FinalW, I stron^y support a return to the original premise of the 
Hi^erEducation Act ot 1965. Low-income students should receive 
grants for college while middle-income students shoiild be eligible 
for manageable loan programs. Pell grants should be an entitle- 
ment so that there are no uncertainties from year to year r^^ard- 
ing award levels and recipients. The mnximum Pell grant should 
be raised but not— 1 reprat not— at the expense of the eligibility of 
hundreds of thousands of other students. We need to increase the 
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level of awareness of student aid opportuniti^ and the real po^- 
bilities of college. 

I am one of the lu^ ones, for I have so many friends that have 
had to drop out over uie yean because financial hardships, and 
thk cannot the case. For mywlf, there are no guarantees of a 
better future, but now I have choii»9 and skills and an education 
that can never be taken away from me. 

I would just like to tiiank you for this opportunity to speak with 
you today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Thompson follows:] 
Prsparsd Statkbient of Mr. Thompson 

Mr. Chairman airi nwmbere of the Ccwmnittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
sprak wiUi you today m h^mlf of the United Statee Student Asaociation aiul the 
Bi^bigan Collegiate Coalition. My name is Vaughn Thompson and I am a liflb-year 
senior at Eastern BlicWgan Univwirity. . , . , ,^ . 

DespHe being told many times during high sdm)! that I would never go to ooUe«, 
I wanted to pursue higher ediwatitm. However, I tos not wne how I was foing to be 
able to affoid it At that time I was a depen^t on my motlm, who was making a 
little over ^000 as a single ^rent, and I had no significant inoome « my own. AU 
I knew about aid at that time that you either reodved a merit-based scholar- 
ship or you joined the military. The Fecteral Government should be much more 
proactive about puWiciring the importance of educatiim and tte ftiiwiing pP^w» 
that are available. I dhi not find out abcnit the different types of financial aid till I 
was mriying for admission, , _ 

Fintunately, I was mxepted as a student at EMU through a special outreach pro- 
gram called PAlffl. Throu^ this program "a^ri8k" students are afTorded the oppmr- 
timity to pumie a postBecondary edueatifm. Based m my graite point aver^ in 
hirii school and ACT scoree I would not have normally bem aoceptsd to attend 
QttU. TASB piovided me with tte couniding aasfstanoe and an open dom*. As a low- 
income stodent, my expected raiental oontributiim was 0. myfliianciaJ bm 
package consisted of a ^000 Duaianteed Student Loan and a $lfi90 Fell grant 
WhBe 1 appreciated the relatively large Psll grant, I find it hard to believe that I 
COM be an example of the needier rtudent, yet was rtill rsquirod to borrow a loan. 

NoMtb^m. having been givm what I ocmfidered to be a onoe in a lils^me op^- 
tunity, 1 lumped at tto chance to attend ooUege with my OSL. BOxMy J went far- 
ward vrtth rcgis^ation and dasses not foraeeing how my financial deasions wcwid 

affect me later. . . , , * ^ ^ ^ i 

My finjt year was a difficult transiticm, and I had a grade point average of 1.M 
after the first two semesters Under President Bush's fntiposed plan to toy Fectoral 
grants and loans to students in tt^ bottom 10 percent of their class. I could have 
been ineligible to receive any more ^d, and my coll^ career would ^ve bras over 
wmxW as socm as it bemnL A repreaentative of the Department of Educatfon was 
quoted as saying that student who did poorly could enroll for a year without 
Federal aid and thra hope to qualify again.'^He simfrty does not undmtand ttmt a 
needy student canm^ mord a semcater withcmt finandal assistance. Piotun^ely, I 
ccmtint^ to lecelve finamslal aid: and as I ^vgresaed so did my dass standing. 1 
have made the dean's list, received merit awards and raised my gracte point avwage 
to a 3.2. Had FMeral finam^ aid been taken away after ray first year in college I 
would never have bad the opoortunity to prove pyaelf fwi eama ^^^W^- 
Whae I have been siwceesftu it hasn't been without a lot of costs. After the com- 
pletion of my first semester, my mother lost her job due to her company^ rdo(»- 
tion- By the 1989^90 acadonic our two incomes totaled leas than 17^. Even 
at this income levid and with thempimuin g^o^ ^j^^^^f^^^ 
Educatiraal Opportunity Grant (SBOO), and CoU^ WoA-Study, I still badto take 
ouTTtoOT^^Pml of the problem was the &ct that the PteU mnt and SBOO only 
covered 56 peitent of my total coUege coela I^^drfly I was eU^te for t^ ™»st »an^ 
ageable loahfor low-income studente: A lUH Pterltins loan. But I wouW like to wk 
how poor do you have to be before you aren't required to take onlos^ Tl» debt 
Intrden I have taken on so far will result in loaM totaUng close to $9,000 with pay- 
ments of $213 a month fbr ten years. ^. ^ . Al. u 
Like all students. I realiee that I must pay my fair share. I would r^her work 
than take out a loan. However, because of cuts in CoUege Work^tudy I have never 
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receive a laise W<»-k-StiKly award* In fiact, mv Wcnrk-Study iA would alwajv run 
out df ftu^ii^b^fim the eirf ctf the sraiester. lUk ^bmit having difficulty {banning 
^Mir bttdg^^TSo at the md ot tim aeme^er, I would scrounge anmnd mr 
^t food givM lo me ^ friend and evm dimale plmz» fbr monejr to get n^ 
Ihnn^ & aemester* Unfortunate, at man^ scfaoda, needy stutetfa are limited to 
the Work-&udy Jobe arailahle on campi«h-either they do not have cart or the off- 
camp4» jobs are fust not there. Yet in the l^s, the real value of average Work- 
Stu^ awards and the number of atudeaits reomving awards actually feU, We need a 
reviewed commitment to thb important mvgram. 

Also, the official definition of an "independent stu<tent'' is very aAitrary and ex- 
cludes many financially self-suiTicient students. If you do not meet one of the auto^ 
matic criteria— age 24 or olden orrfjan, ward of tne court, or veteran status; or re- 
sponsibility for 1«^ dependants other than a spoiMe— 3rou must meet arbitrarily set 
inctmie and tax standards. When I was a freshman, 1 could not be classified m "in- 
dependent student'* because I had been claimed by my mother as a tax exemption 
the two previous years, and because I made less than $4,000 in the previous year. 
Yet in all other senses, 1 was a financially independent students. In many ar^, a 
person can survive on less than $4,000 a year, and should not be cut oflF from the 
addiUonal student aid accompanying "independent student'* status. Also, you should 
never assume that parents will voluntarily donate to their children's education. 

Finally, I strongly support a return to the original premise of the Hisher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. Low-income students should receive grants for college, while 
middle^ineome students shouJd be eligible for manageable loan programs. Pell 
grants should be an entitlement so that there are no uncertainties from year to year 
i^arding award levels and recipients. The maximum Pell grant should be raised, 
but not at the expense of the eligibility of hundreds of thousands of other students 
We need to increase the level of awareness of student aid opportunities and the real 
possibilities of college. And we should question how high studmt loan indebtedness 
IS hurting our country; too many students forego gr^uate and doctoral studv. low- 
paying community service and public sector, and opportunities that would benefii 
society as a whole simply because of a high debt burden. There is no way that I, 
my^ff, could pumie gre^uate study right now even though I would like to. I want 
to pay off my undergraduate loaw before I incur new ones. 

I am one of the lucky ones, Coll^ and the flnandal aid that it made a reality 
have changed my life and opened so manydoors. There is no guarantees of a better 
future, but now I have choices and skills. Thank you so much for this opportunity to 
speak to you* 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much» Vaughn. 
Tammy. 

Ms. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
good rooming. My name is Tammy Jackson. I live in Providence, 
Rhode Island with my two children. I attend New England Insti- 
tute of Technology. I am honored to be invited to speak with you 
today about my education at New England Tech. I would also like 
to thank the ifSSA for inviting me to testify today. 

lluB morning I would like to tell you about what I have learned 
at New England Techt the changes it has brought to my life, and 
how Feder^ finftn<^fi^ aid has miule it all pcxsible. There is no way 
I could have gotten the education that I did without th^ student 
aid* Two years ago I was unemployed. Hiis sprini^ I will graduate 
from New Enfldand Tech with an associate d^ree m computer pro- 
gramming and a gpood kb. , • . , 

lattend the Warwick campus of New England Tech. I had never 
used computers before going to New England Tech. I knew abeo- 
lutely noUiing about them. I learned programming and BASICt 
RFO, and OOBOL languag^as, and I studied database management. 

But my education wasxvt only in computers. In addition to mv 
tedudcal courses, I took courses in 8ut:(|ects like phvncs and math 
and psychology, which I really ei^oyed, and I would like to contin- 
ue my educaHon with New Sagland Tech. Unfortunately, if fund- 
ing is unavailable, my chances for further aiucation may be non- 
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existent. New England Tech is a private career school that has 
been educating people in Rhode Island for almost 50 years. They 
helped me choose an area of study and choose the courses that I 
wanted to take. A^dn, none of this would have been pmsible with- 
out the financial aid. I applied for and received the maximum 
amount of the Fell grants for both years. 

I also received student loans and participated in the work/study. 
For my work/study jd>, which wbs with Rhode Island Work Oppor- 
ttmity, which is um by lUiode Iskmd Higher Education, they place 
students in nonprofit organizations. I am employed as a case man- 
ager in Project R^itution at Justice Aa»stance, a nonprofit crimi- 
nal justice agency. I have already been offered a permanent posi- 
tion with Justice Assistance before I graduate. 

I can hardly believe how far I have rome in the past 2 years. I 
had no job, with two children. Now I have a good job, specific skills, 
and my kids and I have a brighter future. I am excited about con- 
tinuing with Justice Assistance. 

Then are so many other people like I was 2 years ago up there. 
They want to work, but they need an ^ucation. They are smart 
enough to learn about computers, construction, electronics or other 
fields, but they cannot afford the tuition. They don't even know 
about the financial aid Uiey are qualified to revive. I got my 
chance when I learned about New England Tech and they helped 
me understand how to apply for the financial aid* 

I understand that you are now deciding to change the financial 
aid programs. Please keep giving people chances like I got. Please 
make sure that students in the future will be able to get the help 
they need to attend the private schools like New England Institute. 

Tliankyou. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jackson follows:] 
Prepared Statkmekt of Ms. Jackson 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commtit«^, good momiM. My name is Tammy 
Jack^n. I live in Providence, RI with my two children and I attend the New Eng- 
land Institute of Technology 1 am honored to be invited to speak to you today about 
my education at NETT. ^ vtt^ . ^ 

This morning I want to tell you about what I have learned at NEIT, the changes 
that has brought to my life, and how Federal financial aid made it all fioBaible. 
There is no way I could have gotten the education 1 did without student aid. 

Two years ago, I was une mploy ed and living off of my assistance checks. This 
spring I will graduate fmn tmSf with an associate d^ree in computer program- 



ming technologyjmd a good ji^^ * t ♦ . . > 

I attend the Warwkk <» mpus of NETT. This is a great achool I had never uged 
commiters before going to NeTT and knew absolutely nothing about them. At NETTt 
I teamed pro«rammii« in BASIC. RPO and CQBOL language and 1 studied data- 
base management. I mso learned about many different software packages like word 
prwessor8« spreadsheets and databeoes. The courses emph£»ized how computers 
affect accounting, finance and manufacturing decisions in business. 

But my education wasn't wily computers. In aiMition to mv technical core 
coursG^ f took courses in subjects like English, psycholppr. math, and physics. I 
tmOy ei^ioyed theee dassee, and I know they will telp me in years to come. I would 
Uke to continue my education and pursue a degree in Imainess management at New 
Bngland Tech. Unfortunately, if ftmding is unavailable, my chances for ftirther edu- 
^on may be nonexistent , 

NETT is a private career school that has been educating people m Rhode Island 
for almost 50 yearn Besides my computer programming d^ree, it also offers associ- 
ate degree programs in architectural drahing, automotive technolcgv, electromcs 
technology, plumbing and heating technology* refrigeration, air conditioning and 
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heatiiig technokigy and many other areaB of study. Bachelors of Science programs 
irndude ocmiputar programming tedmotogy, elecironks ej^ii^ering teehiKwgy, and 
naadiine md tool aes^ teduMdogy, a^** techiK^o^ busineas management 

The NEXT staff and teaeten have been great l^iey helped me choose an area erf' 
study and choose tl^ coursee I should take. My financial aid dTicer* Jamie Droete, 
dmild be spedallv cmmmnded for her understanding and helirf^ulnera. Without her 
guklance, I would wver have been able to apply for and get the financial aid I 
neoffed to attend tl^ sdiool 

None of th» wM have he&k pcesalAe without financial aid. I applied for and re- 
ceived the maytmum amwnt the 1^11 grants both years at N£IT I also received 
student loans and participated in work-^udy. 

For my work-study job. Jamie worked with Rhode Island Work Opportunity, 
which is run by the Rhode Island Higher Education Assistance Authority. They 
plaoe stuc^ts in jobs with non-ixrofit (^iganissations. I am employed as the case man- 
ager of Prp^ Restitution at Justice Assistance, a private non-profit criminal ius- 
tioe agency. In this program, we provide mediation services to juvenile ofTenaers 
and their victima We collect monetary restitution and plm?e offenders in communi* 
ty service programs in an effort to raduce recidivism. With the evening classes at 
NS3T« I was able to work at Justice Assistance during the day and attend class at 
night. 

One thing I learned on the job and at NETT is how important computers are. 
They are used in almost every ofTice today. As 1 said earlier, before going to school, 
I knew nothing about computers. Tcday I use them every day at work. 

I really love my jcdi. I have already been offered a permanent position with Jus- 
tice Assistance even before I graduate. I can hardly believe how far I have come in 
Ae past two years. I had no ^ and had to rely on public assistance, now I have a 
a specific skUl and my kids and I have a brighter future. I am proud of myself, 
and my kids are proud of me too. 

I am very excited about continuing with Justice Assistance, but I also know that 
that job may not last. We are partially funded by State government contracts, and I 
worry about the State keeping fundmg for my jcfc in the budget. But even if funding 
is cut, I will have a degree from NETT and very marketable skills It would be hard 
to have to look for another jcb, but I am confident that I will be able to find another 
good job if necessary. 

There are so many other people like I was two years ago out there. They want to 
work, but they need an education. They don't like having to receive assistance 
checks. They are smart enough to leam about computers, construction, electronics, 
or other fields, but they cannot affofd the tuition. They don*t even know about the 
financial aid they are qualified to receive. 

I got my chance when I learned about NEFT. and they helped me understand bow 
to apply for financial aid, I understand you are now deciding how to change finan- 
cial aid pn^rams. Please keep giving people changes like I got. Please make sure 
that students in the future will be able to get the help they need to attend private 
career schools like NEIT- They will try, they will leam and they will be able to 
become a part of the workforce of the United States. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd, Tim O'Brien, Why don't you pull that microphone 
as close as you can to you so we can pick up your statement. 

Mn O'Brien. I would like to thank Senator Dodd, Representative 
Ford, and the members of the committee for giving me this oppor- 
tuni^ to speak to you. As you said, my name is Tim O'Brien, and I 
am a student at Central Connecticut State University, where I am 
vice president of the student government and work with the Con- 
necticut Student Awociation. I am alro a member of the board of 
directors of the U.S. Student Association. 

The complexities and subtlties of the student aid system often 
leaves students out in the cold. First of all, middle-income students 
have been squeezed out of the student aid system. We are virtually 
ineligible for Stafford loans and Pell grants. In fact, the President's 

Proposed budget for fis<»l year 1992 would increase the maximum 
tell grant and create scholarship programs for Pell grant recipi- 
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ents by elinunating up to 600,(KH) students, mostly middle-income 
students, from thePelf grant pn^ram. 

We certainly support increasing the maximum award for the 
ne^liest students, but not at ihe expense of hard-pressed middle- 
inrome students. 

Because middle-in(»)me students have been squeezed out of the 
more manageable StcdTord loan program, they have been forced to 
take on the much more onerous loads such as SLS and PLI^ loans. 
These loans have high and variable interest rates and difiScult re- 
payment schedules. Students and parents must b^in repayment 
within 60 days after disbursement or, if they defer pajrment while 
the student is in k^ooI, the government does not subsidize the in- 
terest during the deferral. ^ . ^ , . . 

Moxeover, middle-income students are facmg slynrocketing tm- 
tions. As Federal fUnding for financial grants has declined 37 per- 
cent in the last decade, schools and States have had to scramble to 
find increasing amounts of need-based aid. They pay for it by in- 
creasing tuition. So, middle-income students cannot get the Staf- 
ford loans which were deigned with them in mind, and most 
grants, and are now fadng astronomical tuition on top of that. 

It should come as no surpriw then that a ret»nt stud^ commis- 
sioned by the Consortium on Financing Higher Education conclud- 
ed that fewer students from middle-income students are enrolling 
in colleges and universities, and particularly in the most selective 
private and public schools. „ 

According to the fijiancial aid system, I am considered a middle- 
income student, if you combine my two iMuents' incomes. However, 
my parents are divorced, and I am considered a dependent of my 
mother, who has had an income of about $16,000 and owns a house. 
My father, who has a considerably higher income, gives me no 
money for college. He has backed my PLUS loans but fully expects 
me to pay him back. 

The expectation that both my parents will contribute to my edu- 
cation and the ii^clusion of my mother's home equity in the calcm^ 
tion of financial nsal leave me with a very nominal student aid 
package. I do not rec??ive the Pell grant and as a finediman lived off 
my savings. I then took out a Stafford loan. Then I ^ined the Na- 
tional Guard, which in Connecticut led to the waiving of my tui- 
tion. . . 

However, my financial aid office simply deducted my tuition 
costs firom my needs analysis. So I really didn't come out ahead 
from the National Guard. 

As a sophomore and junior, I worked part-tune, and my father 
took out a PLUS loan and I took out another Stafford loan. Be- 
cause of these economic circumstances, I really should be consid- 
ered an independent student. But my parents continue to claim me 
on the income taxes, so I cannot receive official independent stu- 
dent status. , . _ ... 

I am one of the many students caught with hmbo of financial m- 
dependence. An illustration of how crazy and confusing the student 
aid system can be is what happened to me this past semester. Last 
year I made arrangements with a professor to turn in my work for 
his class late. He promised to give me an incomplete for his class 
and then, after he had some time, to grade my work late and 
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change the ina)]nplete to a grade. An absent-minded man, be kept 
ibfgetting to do this, des^te my freguent reouests. So eventually 
this incomnlete was a>nsidered a failing grade, and I tedmicaUy 
ditmped below full-tinie o^edit level for that academic year. I was 
told that becaui^ of this I was no longer eligible for financial aid. I 
could not ray my bills and I lost my housing reservations. I had to 
deep in otner people's rooms for 2 weeks* 

I aided up taking out a third PLUS loan and a Stafford loan for 
this vear. I am still waiting for these loans b^^use the l^mk is still 
cl^mng on whether I am enrolled in school, and berause I have 
not received the money for the PLUS Icmn, I cannot afford to buy 
all my books for this iKmester. 

It seems unnecessarily harsh to take away from my financial aid 
eligibility simply because I lacked full-time credit level for that 
year. I am in good academic standing with my university and am 
working as much as I can to contribute to my a>U^ costs. Stu- 
dents on aid should not have enrollment ana academic require- 
menta above and b^rond what other students must abide by. It is 
unfair and discriminatory, not to mention very confusing. Better 
counseling is necrasary to assure that students know that the loan 
repayment process works and what the expectations are of student 
aia recipients. 

Last, there is no way I can afford to go on to graduate school 
with the kind of debt that I have. I want to go on, but I think that 
I will have to go jKotrtime after going to wo». It would help if Uie 
student loan interest deductibility was restored and if the sa grad- 
uate feUowE^ps funded by the raderal Government received more 
funding to help out students like me who would like to pursue 
graduate school. AM at the same time, I know that I ap^ for 
many middle-income students who have been squeezed out of stu- 
dent aid^ 

We hope that you will consider restoring the eligibilitv of middle* 
income students for Pell ffrants and Stafford loans so that we will 
no longer have to rely on SLS and PLUS loans. 

Thank you verymuch. Senator. 

Senator Donn. Thank you vei^ much, Tim* 

Glen, if you will take tiiat microphone from Tim and bring it up 
cloee to you there so we can pick up the sound. 

Mr. Bbcebra. Thank you. Chairman Dodd^ Chairman Ford, and 
members of Ibe committee. I vmnt to thank ^u on behalf of the 
weld's larmst educational system, the 1.5 million students of the 
CaUfbmia Ck>mmunity College e^dem and all the community col- 
lies in the United States of America. 

My name is Glen Becerra, and I am the president of the Califor- 
nia student Association <^ Community Colleges. We believe that 
the cc^eges should be open to aU persons who can benefit from the 
instruction offered, ana this includes ability to benefit students 
who for whatever reason do not have their high school diplomas or 
its equi^ent. 

My personal story is a good example of how Federal educational 
poUcy should ensure that the doors to hij^OT education diould 
remain open. I come from a family <^ fiarmworkeis. Both my grand- 
father and my father worked in tne fields. I am the fUtit person in 
my family's history to receive a college d^pree. Despite being the 
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first generati<m coU^ student, I have always wanted to go to col- 
lege. I ffrauiuated from high school with hopes, but was turned 
down by the CSU system in California. 

"Dius, the open-door polity of ibe California community coU^«9 
was my only vrm to achieve a a>llege education. Once in the 
system, however, I still face substantial financial barriers to stay in 
coll^. Because I was the only male in my family, I have the obli- 
gation of supporting my mother through many hard times. My 
grades suffered considerably after my first 2 years in college. I had 
a grade point average of .98. And, yes, that was a hard a(Xomplish- 
ment for me to achieve that low grade ^int average. 

After a lot of support from my family in coU^, I vraB able to 
raise my GPA to a level to where I am now a National Honor stu- 
dent My story demonstrates that the President's proposal to elimi- 
nate students in the bottom 10 pensnt of their (»11^ class from 
Federal financial aid would destroy the postsecondary opportuni- 
tiw of many students. Eliminating the last finandal r^urce for 
students who are not doing weU academically will not improve 
their performance. Instead it will force many to drop out of coll^. 

What these students need instead is more support services so 
that our investment into their education will be fully realized. Un- 
fortunately, there are a number of obstacles to higher education, 
including the shift from grants to loans and the real decline in stu- 
dent aid. Ability-to-benefit students have faced serious obstacles in 
particular. Last year's Omnibus Rec»nciliation Act was interpreted 
1^ the Department of Education to require all ability-toljenent stu- 
dents to take and pass a test in order to be admitted to college. All 
colleges were told that if they admitted a student who did not pass 
the test, that their i»rticipation in Federal student financial aid 
would be terminated. And that is based on even if one student re- 
gardless if he or she wants financial aid was admitted. 

In efSect, community colleges were asked to put a m^r new reg- 
ulation into effect in a matter of days and to essentially violate 
their mission of an open-door policy. 

We want to thank the House Committee on Education and I^bor 
for passing H.R. 1285 last week, which changes provisions so that 
only students that wanted Federal financial aid would need to take 
this ability-to-benefit test. Without the parage of this bill, nearly 
100,000 students in California without a high school diploma or its 
equivalent would potentially be barred from admission to the com- 
munity college system. , t- J 
These people are returning students. They are people who had 
dropped out of high school to support their families; and they are 
imnugrante refugees who are trying to become working citi- 
zens in our system here. 

Your action will help maintain our colleges historical open-door 
policy. However, we still feel the ability-to-benefit students will 
have difficulties in ac(»£6ing higher education if a test stands be- 
tween them and the Feder^ financial aid. Students feel that it is 
wrong to use testa that have been proven to be culturally biased, to 
determine a person's college future. The chancellor of our system, 
our collie administrators, and our State legislature, the State 
CSovemroents even passed a law stating that based on a single test 
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score, no indent will be haired from entrance into coU^. The 
test slimdd only be for diagnosttc and pl^^raient tests. 

We strcmsdy support hills enich as Beprenntative Miller's H.R. 
907, that wul help to is^suie that our oolfi^Bs use ibe same method 
to ameswng incoming studrats. ILK 907 allows ti^ State to take 
the responaUiili^ for developing assessment, counwling, and guid- 
ance systems, what the (^diromia c<mmmnity college i^ystem calls 
matriculation. That would help to assure that the 107 collegia do 
itmr best to help studrats succeed* It is not a way of el i m i n a t i ng 
stud^ts from participating, but of pladi^ them in the proper 
courses so that mey can succeed. 

Of course, i^e eybility-to-benefit students are not the only a>n* 
cem* We ask that during the reauUiorization of the Higher Ckiuca- 
ticm Act you assure that all students can also receive the high 
levels of fmandal aid that the;^ need 

We especially support Chairman Ford's id^ for emphasizii^ 
grants first the first 2 years and limitini| the use of loans. 

One last thought, if I may, and that is on behalf of the disabled 
students of our country. I oidn't have a chance to prepare a state- 
ment for this, so if I may add this into the record, I feel it's veiy 
important that we remember that disabled students are a large 
number of returning students for our systems. They encompass and 
th^ enhance all aspects of the higher education and they offer a 
broadcnr and a more diverse and more workable system. They en- 
courage and they include all aspects of our society. And I ask that, 
thou^ I don't nave any special request for them, I ask that they 
not be forgotten in the Keauthorization Act and that we work very 
haitl to make sure that access for those students, indudii^ all stu- 
dents, is given a high priority and there is no limit to access. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank ^u very much. Glen. And I can tell you 
that the Senate intends to take up the legislation on the ability-to- 
benefit issue very, very Portly. As :^u point out, the House is 
moving on that, and as soon as it comes over from the House we 
will be acting on it as well in the Senate. 

Chairman Ford can go into greater detail on this, but it was 
never the intent of Co^^ress to create the kind of problems that 
have ensued from that, and we are going to make sure that those 
corrections are made so that we don't go through ano^er academic 
year with those provisions. So, ^ose changes will be made very, 
very quickly. 

We have been joined by two of our colleagues, our old friend 
from days past in Uie House, Congresswoman Mink from Hawaii, 
and my new colleague in the Senate, Paul Wellstone from Minne- 
sota* 

Would either one of you like to make any kind of opening com- 
ment or remark? 

Ms. Mink. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Sraator WsLunoNB. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. If not, I am cunous to know how much guidance 
are the students getting at the hifi^ school level in terms of what 
the financial o^Ug^tions and responsibilities will be, obviously in 
terms of academic requirements as well? I realize when you're taUc- 
ing to student advisore and so forth and selecting colleges, that you 
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discuss an awfiil lot of things, but I am interested to what extent 
you are actually getting thesind of advice and counseling on those 
two particular pzovisions as they relate to one another as you con- 
sider the schools that you are thinking about attending. 

Maybe we could just start down the line and have each of you 
give uo some feeling for the kind of input vou are getting. 

Mb, Shan. To be frankly honest, it really depends and varies ac- 
cording to each high school counselor and it varies on what system 
you are in and how good that system is. So if you are in a poor 
urlMm axe&f the high school counselors may not have a lot of prac- 
tice with working with students who are going to college because of 
their economic status; or, if you are in a very affluent area, they 
ma) 

r be VBfy well versed in the scholarshipe. _ ^ 

One of the people that will later testify, Mr. Brian Hooker, will 
further go into some testimony on how a high school counselor was 
able to help him. But it varies and there is no training, there is no 
support system for any of these hi^ school OTunselors to make 
them aware of all the scholarships and aU the financial aid avail- 
able. , 

Unfortunately, last year the Department of Education cut one of 
its pip""«^« out which was an entire manual all on financial aid 
that was available. And we no longer have that. There is no con- 
solidated place where there is all the information on all the Feder- 
al financial aid that is available. Students just can't go— we can go 
into the Ubraries individually and go with our counselors and go 
throu^ all the various books about different scholarships that are 
availS)le and the different Federal financial aid programs. But it s 
not in one centralized area. So if you're not famUiar with the li- 
braiy program, the high school counselor is not used to any par- 
ticular circumstances, and if you're very good m engmeenng or 
something like that and you're the first student that s come 
through that erastem in such a special category, then they are 
really not knowledffaable. 

And that is why we really want TRIO and other programs such 
as that to be completely fiilly funded because they do have that. 
They have Upward Bound and other things like that, which do mo- 
tivate and bnng some issues in. . „ J V * 

But the key thing is the dissemination, as we talked arout 
before, and ttiat is that we need to know about the toll-free 
number, we need to know about how to apply and how sunple it 
may be or what the process is and what the steps are. We need a 
media blitz on it We just don't have it 

The reauthorization of higher education is our tool to making 
access, to making education affordable and accessible. And yet 
many studente aren't even aware of it. I mean this is our big cam- 
paign, and we are trying to bring it out but there are stm many 
students that aren't available and it's up to all of us to make them 
aware of it so they can testify and they can expre^ their concerns. 

We need to denne what student aid is. And the m nnuB j s th^ 
were placed in your things are our proposals for the piioritks ^d 
spednc language and how we plan on organizing around them. We 
hISpB you usethem, and you can come to us if you have any ques- 
tions. 

Senator Dodd. Very good. 
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Anyixxiy else have a comment on this? I would be curious as to 
your observations about what sort of information was made avail- 
able to you. I don't mean just in ymir case specifically, but in terms 
€i your own contacts, fiuny of you here are ^dent l^ers, so I 
presume you are in contact with other students and you have some 
flavor and feel for what went on at the high school level in terms 
of the information available to 3rou. 

Mr, Thompson. I guess we can go down the line and progressive- 
ly work our way this wav. 

The experience tiiat I really had in high school is that, and, I 
don't know if you're familiar with getting tracked at all, the track- 
ing system that go» on and you end up taking all th^ kind of 
tests starting really early. I remember talking some tests in 7th and 
9th grade directing you and getting a feel for maybe what kind of 
occupation vou want to go into. It just seems that once you get 
tracked and you're stuck on it, it is a track and it leads you, the 
counselors, well, vou know, try to lead you into a path which they 
think is in your best interest. But many times I didn't want to do 
exactly that; I didn't want to go that route. I wanted to go to a 4- 
year university. 

I think really a case in point is the fact that we are lacking in- 
formation through the media, consolidated information about fi- 
nancial aid availability and how people can quali^. And it needs to 
happen. A lot of people are really misinformed about fmancial aid 
at the university levels. 

Senator Dono. The high school level as well? 

Mr. Thobipson. Yes. 

Senator Donn. Yes, Tammy. 

Ms. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Donn. You agree with that. 

Tim. 

Mr. O'Brikn. Yes, that's the experience that I had. I was put on 
a track to go to a 2-year technical coll^, and if I hadn't received 
recommen&tions from my family and stuff that I was academical- 
ly capable of goixig on. 

Senator Donn. Well, when did they start tracking you? 

Mr. O'BRnsK. It was in high school, m<^ly in junior and senior 
year. 

Senator Donn. Junior and senior year. 
Glen. 

Mr. Bbcerra. Yes. Two things. In high school I was an avera^ 
student or ma:^ even below average. My grades were 2.62. And m 
counseling, it was ftmny b^use the counseling I sot, ''You're a 
good stu&nt and maym you'll go to coll^, but don't hold any 
hi^ hopes.'^ 

Then when I got to coll^ and I started to achieve, the same 
coimselor that didn't have time for me then came up to me and 
saidf ^'Oh, yes, this was one of my best students." And that's the 
kind of support that we got there. 

So there is a problem with that because it's got to come from the 
counseling and what in California we call matriculation. And along 
those lines, we keep mentioning high school students, but the re- 
entry student is the largest part of our system. The average age in 
the community college system, and I would think this is around the 
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country, and I know in California for sure, is 23 yeara old. And 
those aren't coming out of high school. They've been out for 10 
years, they've been in the workforce, they have women with chil- 
dren, they have men with children, they are single parents coming 
back for retraining. And these people, we don't have any access to 
the financial aid support staff. We don't know how to get into it, 
you know, is it there for us, do we qualify? 

I am a lucky person because I get to work with the State chan- 
cellor in Cfedifomia, who is an outstanding person, believes in 
shared govemanw. I have access to the State chancellor's financial 
aid office, and ttiey filled out my forms for me. But I am one 
person out of 1.5 million, and we have to address the reentry stu- 
dents in all shapes and fonns and not just the high school. 

But the matriculation system in California is starting to develop, 
and it deals with all three aspects, you know, counwling, what 
courses should you take, what courses should you get into, how 
much aid do you need? And it is starting, but we are covering just 
a very small base if we deal with just the high school students. 

Senator Dodd. Very good. 

Chairman Ford. 

Mr. FoBD. Thank you very much. , , , . 

How many of you, when you were in high school, had the experi- 
ence of a loraJ or State coll^ or university representative come to 
your high school to recruit students? 

Senator Dodd. The reojrd will show 3. 

Mr. Ford. Three out of the 5. . 

When the college or university came, did they put any emphasis 
on the fact that ttiere would be Federal, State and institutional as- 
sistance for you if you needed it to go to college, or did they just 
ask to talk to the well-heeled students who could pay to go? 

You're shakingyour head. Glen. What does that mean? 

Mr. Bk::ebsa. 'mey make provisions for the better-off students, 
like in my statement I made a statement where in college I was 
very low on my academics my first 2 years until I could get myself 
out of the financial burden of having to support my family. And 
once I was freed from that, then I could achieve. Well, they do the 
same thing in high school when they come to recruit Iney will 
pick out the students because the counselors are pushing those stu- 
dents and they're not pushk^ the students like myself to achieve. 

So you're always gomg to get a better service for the students 
that are doing well and that are better<jff financially. It s mst the 
natural thing, I guess, and I hope that we can change that because 
it's not those students who neeci the financial aid. 

Mr. Ford. I see all the heads at the table nodding. That sums up 
the eiperience you have had? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, very much so. , . u 

Mr. Ford. Not intending to frighten you or anyone else m the 
audience, I should point out that over against that wall are two 
people who started lobbying me as representative of the Student 
Association about 11 years ago, and they liked it so well here— this 
is kind of a warning to you— they made a career of lobbying m 
Washington, DC. The gentleman standing against the wall— he is 
losing a little bit of hair in the fiwnt now and his face is longer 
than it used to be when he was a student lobbyist— is Joel Packer, 
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who now is levying me again 11 years later for the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Then, sitting here at the comer of the table is Larry Zaglan- 
iczny, who came with one of the other Student Araociations. I ac- 
cused Larry of ne^r having a fhll sole in his shoe for the first 2 
y^rs that I saw him lobbying here. They literally were doing it the 
hard way 11 years ago. And Larry now represents the National As- 
sociation of Student Financial Aid Administrators and is monitor- 
ing our hearings for them. 

So you might get bitten by a bug while you are here, but if you 
stay, you might, like them, end up spending your career still trying 
to assist students through college by associating yourself with 
groups that work in that direction. 

Mr, Chairman, I would also like to say to Glen and the others 
that the problem that occurred in the Budget Act last year, with 
the ability'to-benefit student, was r^y an oversight, and those 
things happen when we are trying to budget instead of write educa- 
tion l^islation. We caused tremendous problems in California. You 
mentioned Congressman Miller. He broii^t it to our attention 
very early. And it also caused problems in New York, where your 
former chancellor is now the chancellor of the New York City 
system. And she came in to see me as soon as the caucus selected 
me as chairman to tell me I had to do somethif^ about it. She, as a 
matter of fact, war *he first one who broi^ht to our attention the 
fact that undocumented workers in California were being permit- 
ted to graduate from high school but not being permitted to go to 
college with any assistance because they were undocumented. 

But we have caused an awful lot of fuss. As a result, both the 
Democrate and Republicans have come together in the House and 
we have reported out a bill which will be considered on suspension 
tomorrow— and I would be very much surprised if there were any 
"no" votes— that will reverse that action and apply the test only to 
people who are taking the test for the purpose of getting Federal 
student assistance and exempt everybody else. 

I evpect that it probably won't even go to the committee when it 
comes over here. It will be held at the desk and passed. So that will 
be effective by July 1. 

Senator Dodd. I am told by my staff here as well, Bui, that we 
won't even bother to send it to committee, we wiU just hold the bill 
at the desk when it comes over from the Ho\ise, which means it 
doesn't get referred to committee and get bogged down, but we will 
just bring it up directly, the House-paffled bill. And so we will have 
that done in the next few weeks. 

Mr. Bbcerba. If I may respond to that, I would hope that we 
would look farther on into that bill also. When you limit a student, 
even if it's a student that wanto financial aid, and you have them 
take that test, the systems that we have developed and the mamive 
amounte and tens of millions of dollars Uiat our system has put 
into developing the matriculation system for asses sm ent to see 
where these studente need to start so they can achieve, our system 
is traditionally, and now as law that says you cannot limit access 
based on a sii^e test score. And it is really important that we look 
a little further into that. 
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Everything that is being done is greatly appreciated, greatly ap- 
predatod. I want to onoiphasize that strongly. 

Mr. FbRO. The dichotomy l»re is that while this oommittee has 
woriced for years to remove barriero to access, tiiat Is really what 
Federal aid is supposed to be all about, this was a budget process 
last y^r and the language was not written by tliese committees 
thinking about education policy and access. 

The real purpose of that provision in the budget last year was to 
save money. It was an a(hninistration proposal, and the way it 
saves money is bycutting down the number of people who qualify 
for student aid. That's how you save money in student aid pro- 
grams. 

So the purpose was not to provide acce^ it was to deny access m 
order to save money. Now, that underlying policy was not in a 
forum where it had a chance in the argument, but during reau- 
thorization it wiU be in a forum with the people at this table and 
othera from both political parties on the two comnaittees who are 
not likely to think as the budget people did while legislating during 
the bud^t crundb of last year. 

It's one of thoee things ttiat happens around here when the 
human measurement mid the sensible policy gets swallowed up by 
the numbers crunchers from the Office of Management and Budget 
who just throw around a proposal and say this will save X doUars. 
And when you're trying to put a number of X's and Y's together to 
get to a Z ngure, it gets thrown into the pot without a whole lot of 
consideration for the damage it might do. 

There is a good le^on for us to give to some of our budget-con- 
scious friends when we're doing reauthorization. The lesson is that 
everytUng that looks like it will help, doesn't necessarily turn out 
to be a good itdng. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator jDodd. Senator Simon. 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

First let me just say to th<»e of you who are here as witnesses as 
well as to others, we face a fundamental dioice, thoee of us on the 
two committees: Do we reauthorize and pust tinker at the edges, or 
do we really dream and do something significant for this country? 

It is obviously my hope that we will do the latter, that we will 
make Gecnge Bush the ''Education Preffldent" whether he wants to 
be the "Education President" or not [Laughter and aoplause.] 

But b^ore you cheer too much, let me just add, to do that we are 
going to need a lot of help. And I hate to say it, but every issue 
un't decided in the Senate and the House on the basis of ite ments. 
We need people who are really going to get out and do the work. 

We shouldn't have— and, Vau^, I am not pickiiw on you— but 
we literally have one of those testifying who has had to give blood 
in order to stay in ooll^. You know, something is wrong with the 
system when that is the case. . j 

Now, if I may, Ms. Shah and Mr. Thompson, you both mentioned 
making the Pell grant an entitlement, something I favor. I dont 
need to tell you what has happened in the way of distortions by 
our shifting from grante to loans. But to make it an entitlement, 
we face two choices because of the budget bill that passed last year. 
It takes 60 percent of the vote of Congress now to shift money. If 
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we want to take $1 billion from Star Wars and shift it over to stu- 
dent aidt that takes a 60 percent vote, which is almort impo^ble 
to get 

That means that under this b>ilt if we are to have an entitle- 
ment, we have to have the taxes to pay for it. Now, we can either 
say in the bill, '"this is an entitlement subject to the i^issage of cer^ 
tain taxes to pay for it,'* which m^ms someday it will come, 
maybe; or we can find a source of revenue. 

Have either of you thought about where we might go, how to 
answer this tough question? 

Ms. Shan. Yes. We imderstand that the Budget Enforcement Act 
has put a noose around the Congress' neck essentially. But all we 
are asking is that eduction be a priority and that we are the edu- 
cation generation and that we ne^ to make ac^» to all students. 
We should not be put in a podtion to say what should be cut and 
what shouldn^t be cut I think that is something that we have elect- 
ed you to do and to make this decision. 

I am sorry I can't give you an answer to that that I know you 
want* 

Senator Simon. All right. But I think as the vice president of the 
Student Association, you and the higher education commimity are 
going to have to face this qu^ion. We have always been brave in 
sayii^ let's get more money for student aid, and we should make it 
a priority. In 1949, 9 percent of the Federal budget went for educa- 
tion. Today it's 3 percent. But I think we have to face the tough 
side of this question too. 

Vaughn lliompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I looked over the BEA, and I was just kind of set 
al»ck by the whole language of the proposal and what it set out to 
do. It is really going to be tough decisions that have to be made. 
We didn't get our peace dividend that we have been banking on 
and talking about for so long. And with the BEA, it's going to be 
tougher to eventually shift b^use of that fact. 

I mean it's really tough to talk about specifics, but it's really im- 
portant. 

I have just been handed a note: ''If we can find $500 billion for 
S&L's, we am find money for Pell grants." [Applause.] 

Mr. Thompson. But, again, I mean these are tou^i choices that 
have to be made, but I think we all agree in this room that educa- 
tion needs to be a top priority for the future of competing in this 
new world of nations. 

Senator Simon. Absolutely. And my point is simply it's ea£fy to be 
here and cheer today. We are grateftil for your presence, because I 
think it lets Members of Congreffi know that there are studenta 
who really are concerned But we are going to also need 3^ur help 
on some tough battles that we are going to be fiacmg. 

Tammy Jackson, you are in a situation and your stoiy is a great 
one. Two children, and you were on public assistance. Now, if you 
get this job that you're talking about, you had to put together ml 
grants, Irans, everything, you may have a tough time repaying that 
loan. Right? 

Ms. Jackson. Yes. 
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Senator &mon. I haw a member of my staff, he and his wife are 
now paying $1,080 a month on their student loans. You know, Uiat 
beo^es awfiiiliv tou|^. 

And you could very well— and I am not picking on you, but ge- 
nericaily— you amid vexy well beccmse a statistic your studient loan 
default And we would view that as native* And I don't like stu- 
dent loan drfaults. But the very fact that you have come off of 
pid)lic assistance, got an education, yes, it ends up as a negative 
statistic, but I think it's a great success story. And we end up with 
these student loan defaults, in large measure, because we have the 
wrong priorities here. 

Tim O'Brien, you made two points. One, you say fewer students 
^ro middle-income families are enrolling in colleges and universi- 
ties and particularly the most selective private and public schools. 
One of tl^ thii^ that is happening with our present system is that 
we are increasingly segr^tmg American higher education on the 
basis of economics. And that is not a healthy thing. 

Tlie second thing you say is you want to ko on to graduate 
school What should we do to make it poraible for you to go on to 
gi^uate ^ool? 

Mr. O'Brien. I am not a real expert on that- I have to defer to 
one of the others. 

Ms. Shan. One of the things is increasing the maximum Pell 
grants for graduate students and having more graduate scholar- 
ships out t^re so that as we are cutting tibem, the Department of 
Education's proposals have cut them as well, but all the issues that 
we are talking about right now, with fully funding Pell grants and 
other things are key for graduate students and further education 
as well. 

We can give you more information on that in the week following 
as we do more resea^^ch on that and give more specific language on 
it as well. 

Senator SmoN. All right. Let me just say that this is one of the 
areas that I think we also have to fac«, that we are not encourag- 
ing people to go on to graduate school as much as we ought to be. 

air. B^rra, what dto we do to encourage— we use the phrase 
''nontraditional student", but let's just say—what do we do to en- 
courage the older student who may want to go to immunity col- 
1^, who may want to go to Rutgers or any place else, what do we 
do to encourage greater utilization of that r^uiw? 

Mr. Becsrba. To start off, I don't think you ne^ to encourage 
tiiem. They want to go, and they need to be able to be provided the 
rerources to be able to go. 

Senator Simon. But my question really is how do we provide 
them the resources? It's not enough to want to go. How do we en- 
courage them to actually |^? 

Mr. Bbcebra. OK. Chihi €»re, we hear about the Federal child 
care initiatives and the talk about that. 

Senator Simon. I am sitting next to the great initiator nght here» 
Senator Dodd, who has really done a yecpan jc^ in that field here. 

Mr. Becssrk. That is one of the most important ways I think we 
can allow returning students, nontraditional students to get back 
into the educatioi^ mttem* If I was a father and I had two chil- 
dren or one child or five, I would more than likely would not be 
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able to go track because I would be working, taking care of inv kids, 
and paying for cbild rare. And if there were some kind fd Fecial 
system of child rare, we could allow those students to have that 
free time they need to take those classes and to encourage them to 
go back. That is one of the moet important ways to encourage. 

And also, the money. You asked questions about how important 
the mon^ is, and the question, if I just may addrera the one that 
was addritted to you, one of the ways that we ran is with Chair- 
man Ford's idra of having less debt burden on the students the 
first 2 years. If we would grant more grants the first 2 y^u«, there 
would be less debt at the end so that mavbe those first Z yrars tiiat 
tlwy didn't acouire loans could be added onto a graduate nrogram 
and that would help ease that in the seamd half of their education. 

So there are many ideas already, you know, right in the body 
that sits before us that would encourage and tiiat would help stu- 
dents to- be able to achieve not only an eduration but higher and 
graduate eduration. We have lookra at, and we talked about this 
with USSA last night, is a bachelor's degree enough now? And I 
have to say "no." My goal is not a Iwchelor's d^ree anymore. I 
will take every piece of paper that says I have achieved on my way 
up, but I feel you have to get your graduate and your doctorate be- 
rause that will make you more competitive out there. 

Senator Simon. I thank aU of you very, very much for being here 
and for helping to Ie«i this 6ght. 

Thank you, Mr. CSiairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. 

Congresswoman Mink. 

Ms. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure 
to be here and to be witness to what I consider to be my most im- 

Eortant responsibiUty here in Congress. I am delif^ted to be back, 
ut not so delighted to look at our Gsad Entuation and to know that 
we have so many pressures with r^ard to the deflcit. 

But putting that aside, it seems to me that what we have to in- 
struct ourselves through you as members of the Student A^ocia- 
tion and by these hearings is that there is nothing more important 
as far as the priorities of this country than edurating our people. 
That is the future, and as we invest in our national security and 
armaments and military and all of those other things, we can't 
overlook the importance of investing in the real security for our 
rauntry, lemd that is in our edurational system. 

I am going to do ewrythiiig I can to put your needs first; institu- 
tional needs second. It seems to me if we ran't take care of the stu- 
dents and their needs and make access a reality, we haven't really 
met the fundamental questions that face our edurational system. 

I think, for instance, the testimony of Tammy Jackson ought to 
strike at the hearts and minds of all of the Members of Congress. 
We have programs and student aid and student loans and grants, 
and if a person is able to take advantage of what little there is 
there and to pull himself or herself up from the welfare rolls and 
go through an edurational process and get a job, it seems to me 
that Congress ought to consider some way in which to help that 
person, such as perhaps a 50 percent forgiveness of the loans. 

That, it seems to me, is just a simple, l<^cal, reasonable thing to 
do. We are always talking about ways in which we need to reform 
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our welfare system and to get people off the rolls. Well, when one 
does, it seenos to me that the Congress ought to recognize it 

We need to find ways to take students who are already in tiie 
workplace iHit who want ftirther opportunities and put real empha- 
sis on their returning baxk to the higher education system and also 
to encourage graduate pn^rams. 

There is a huge agenda there. But I think that, unlike Senator 
Simon—and I hate to disagree with him— that is not the problem 
that you should be asked to address. That is a problem that the 
Congress ought to be addreaaini^ finding ways to increase scholar- 
ship grants and other pnwrams to make the concept of acceffi 
much more univenolly avauahle. 

I don't know what the answer is. I know it's difficult, but it 
seems to me Uiat, as you pointed out, there are moneys for other 
kinds of systems. We simply have to find the votes necessaiy to 
make an ^ucational system what it ought to be, and that is, sup- 
portive of the n^ds of the students. 
Humk you very n^uch, Mr. Chairman. [Applause.] 
Senator Dodd. Senator Wellstone. 
Senator Wellstonk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
First of all, let me apol(^ize to all of you. I had a prior engage- 
ment, and I am sorry to be late and not be able to take in some of 
the testimony. So let me just make a (»>uple of general comments 
and then ask a couple of qu^tions. 

I like the spirit of this gathering, and I think that USSA is light- 
ing a candle and lewling the way, and I would like to make a re- 
quest of ymx or an appeal to you, which is somewhat similar to 
what Senator Simon said, with maybe a somewhat different twist. 

My app^ to you is I hope that this gathering does lead to hear- 
ings aroimd the country and that you continue to turn up the heat, 
that you continue— I will repeat that— to turn up the heat 

There was a sociologist, C. Wri^t MiUs, and he warned once 
upon a time of the dangers of "crackpot realism." It is "crackpot 
realism" to say that you are going to increase Pell grants for the 
poozest of poor students and then cut it off at $10,000 and play off 
moderate and working-income kids, young people against the 
lowest-income young people. 

Don't accept that And I hope ih&t the cry that comes from you, 
and some of my colleagues have said this, everywhere in the coun- 
try—and I hope you keep coming back here— is that there is a defi- 
nition of national security that you have to insist on: There ^ron t 
be any real national security until we invest in the ddlls, health, 
intellect and character of young people and students in this coun- 
try. Be sure that you continue to say that everywhere. [Applause.] 
If I could ask these questions of the panelists, I would veiy much 
appreciate ywir answer. And if I have covered old ground, I apolo- 
gize, Mr. Chairman. 

Firet of all, just for the record, the Bush administration has 
axgued that the response to the students will be not «> much to 
extend the Pell grant program but to expand the l(»n program. 
Prom your point of view, will that be helpfUl or not? I am just 
asking the question because I want it to be a matter of the record. 
Senator Dodd. I think you got jfour answer to that one. Senator. 
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Senator Wellstone. Shall we go on with the next question? 
[Laughter.] Fine. This is going to be a lot of fun. I am going to 
enjoy this, [Applause.] 

S^rretary of Edu(^tion Lamar Alexander has said— I think this 
is true, Mr, Chairman, and I am almost positive of this— I believe 
in his testimony that he said tiiat he was opposed to debt forgive- 
ness for students who take lower-paying public interest jobs after 
they graduate from a university or college. I would be interested in 
whether or not you look upon that position with favor or disfavor, 
if you understand the sririt of this Question, 

Ma Shan. Senator wellstone and the committee, we appreciate 
all the questions, and they will be answex^, a lot of them will be 
answered in our next panel, but we would really like the next 
panel to come because they have flown for manv notiles and we 
don't want them to get cut off because we have only been given an 
allocated time to speak. 

But that Question will be answered in the next paneL 

Senator WEtLSTONK. Why don't you just say *yea'' or "no?'* 

Ms. Shan. Absolutely not It would not be. 

Senator Weixstone. Finally, and this will not be for panelists, 
b^^use let's move on. I appreciate that. I would be very interested 
in the venr tough answers, rawrbe in the next panel, as to the very, 
I tHnk, fair question that Senator Simon asked, which is not 
asking you to think of other prc^rams to cut, but I would like for 
you to think hard about this whole qu^on of whether or not we 
need to talk about raising revenue and what your position might 
be in relation to some prt^jressivity applied to the income tax code 
or how we raise revenue for pn^prams that we really believe are 
priority programs. Should we put that off for the next panel? 

Ms. Shan. Yes. 

Senator Weustone. OK. 

Ms. Shan. Let me briefly say USSA has been working on such 
issues as what you have just mentioned, and we have been discuss- 
ing it within the organization as well. 

Senator WEiisroNE. And so I might get an answer to that from 
other panelists? 

H^^s S^iAi^ ^iTes 

Senator Wellotone. OK. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
Senator Dopd. We thank all of you for being here today and talk- 
ing about these issues, and particularly talking about your own 
personal experiences, which is not an easy thing to do in front of a 
public forum. 

Our second panel, and as I read your names I will invite you to 
come up and take a seat at the witness table and our staff will put 
your names up in front of J^ou: Beverly Jenkins, a student at the 
tlniversity of Wisconsin, minority affairs director of the United 
Council of the University of Wisconsin Student Governments, 
Madison^ Wl; Jean LaMarre, a student at Brooklyn College, chair- 
man of the University Student Senate; Sheila Stowell, a student at 
the State University of New York, legislative director* Student As- 
sociation of the State University; Brian Hooker, a student at Stan- 
ford University, member of the committee on undergraduate ad- 
missions and financial aid; and last. Matt Ortega, a student at Ari- 
zona State University, student body president. 
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We thank all of you for being here. We are delighted that all of 
you are here. We appreciate your patience. I would like to ask ypu 
eadi to follow the same sort of procedures that we followed with 
the fost panels and that is we will accept your testimony in fiiU 
and any supporting documents you may nave with you as part of 
the record. . 

We will begin with you, Ms. Jenkins, with your testimony, and 
we thank you for being here. 

STATEMENTS OF BEVERLY JENKINS, STUDENT, UNIVERSITY 01-' 
WISCONSIN, AND MINORITY AFFAIRS DIRECTOR, UNITED 
COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN STUDENT GOVERN- 
MENTS, MADISON, WI; JEAN LaMARRE. STUDENT, BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE, AND CHAIRMAN, UNIVERSITY STUDENT SENATE, 
BROOKLYN, NY; SHEILA STOWELL. STUDENT, STATE UNIVERSI- 
TY OF NEW YORK, AND LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, STUDENT AS- 
SOCIATION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY, ALBANY. NY; BRIAN 
HOOKER, STUDENT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, AND MEMBER, 
COMMTTTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE ADBUSSIONS AND FINAN- 
CIAL AID, STANFORD, CA; AND MATT ORTEGA, STUDENT, ARI- 
ZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, AND STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT, 
TEMPE. AZ 

Ms. Jenkins. Thank you. I would like to thank the committee 
members today for this opportunity to speak to you. My name is 
Beverly Jenkins, and I am the minority affairs director for United 
Council, which represents over 170,000 students in Wisconsin. That 
council is one of the oldest and the largest State associations in the 
U.S. 

As a student at University of Wisconsin, Madison, I would like to 
address two themes to you today. They will be enhancing access to 
postsecondary education and also ensuring our country s future 
and that of students of <»lor. 

When I started my collie education, my financial aid packa^ 
consisted of coll^ work/study and grants. Now, 3 years later and 
a few Perkins loans and guaranteed student loans later, I am no 
longer eligible for work/study, and I have had to literally rob my 
younger swter's trust fund to i»y for college. I have a debt of close 
to $6,000, which is extremely excessive, considering that I have 
maintained at all times at least two part-time jobs and joined the 
Reserves in order to finanoe my education. 

In addition, I would rather work than take out a loan. However, 
I am no longer eligible for work/study, which is probably a result 
of the 28.5 percent cut in fimding for work/study since 1980. And I 
have instead been forced to take out loans. And I want you to re- 
member, grants are not the same as loans. Grants actually de- 
crease how much you must pay for college, while loans, after you 
pay off the interest, actually mcrease your cost of attendance. 

f am not the only student in this position. The shift from grants 
to loans in the Federal student aid system has made it harder and 
harder for students to stay in college and will make it harder for 
me to pureue graduate school. , - , ... 

In addition, I am one of too many students who jomed the mili- 
tary be<»use I thought it was the only way that I would be able to 
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Hnance my education. I believe that a career in the military is a 
perfectly l^tunate choice, but it should be just that, a choice. It is 
not someth^ people should pursue because they are desperate for 
ways to go to coll^. ^ ^ 

This is why USSA and UC strongly support your efforts and that 
of Senator Kohl of Wisconsin to create a larger awareness of stu- 
dent aid opportunities. The Department of Eduottion should under- 
take a publicity campaign, model it after the military's successful 
"Be all you can be" campaign. I am positive that more students 
know of the words to this theme song of "Be all you can be" than 
those who know of the Department of Education's toll-free informa- 
tion number on student aid. [Applause,] 

Hie General Accountii^ Office i^ued a July 1990 report that 
concluded that both students and parents were generally unaware 
and imcertain about the availability of student financial aid. One 
national survey found that only 12 percent of high school sopho- 
mores knew that programs were available and only 8 percent be- 
lieved that Stafford loans were available. 

This year is the 25th anniversary of the Higher Education Act, 
and what better way to celebrate this milestone of a birthday than 
to publicize Uiese great, important prc^rams? 

In terms of preparing students for our future, we need to provide 
postsecondary educational opportunities for students of color. The 
University of Wisconsin has one of the poorest records for ^ec^ui^ 
ing and retaining students of color. In 1990-91, less than 5 percent 
of the University of Wisconsin students are Asian-American, 
Latino, African-Amerita, or native American. Yet, we will face se- 
rious labor shortages if we do not educate these increasing number 
of people of color in our country. 

U we truly want to be more inclusive of diverse populations, it 
makes no sense to eliminate and cut back proven programs such as 
college work/study. State student incentive grants and Perkins 
loans, which have been proven to work for these populations. 

Specifically, the State student incentive grant program provides 
an important way for schools to recruit and retain students of 
color. They could follow the lead of other States that have need- 
based grant programs that target people with disabilities, students 
of color, and low-income graduate professional students. 

Also, the TRIO programs are crucial to the equal participation of 
students from disadwntaged backgrounds. I, like 80 percent of 
other Upward Bound high school graduates, went on to college, and 
student support services and adequate financial aid are crucial to 
retaining these students once they are in college. 

In conclusion that is all I have for you today. I want to thank 
you again for this opportimity to speak. Thanks for the USSA for 
requesting this hearing and their participation. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

Dean, thank you for being here today as well. 

Mr. LaMarre. Thank you. Senator Dodd, Representative Ford, 
and members of the committee. My name is Jean LaMarre. I am a 
23.year"Old senior at Brooklyn College in New York, and I am the 
chairperson of the University Student Senate, which rep'^nts ap- 
proximately 200,000 students at the aty University of New York 
system. 
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You have heard different testimony today, many of which I 
found extreme^ infonnative and, to sav the leart, unnerving. I 
bring you today the tone and mood of New York State inso^ as 
Ugher education is concOTned. I came back from AU>any yesteraay, 
our State's capital, with a colleague of mine, BAs. Kahina VanPyke, 
and left the governor, Mario Chiomo, and the State legi^ture in 
utter chaoe over a proposed $204 million bui^t cut in education. 

Many of those cuts are in Ae area of financial aid. The City Uni- 
versity of New York is approxunately 200,000 students strong. Most 
are independent Seventy-eight percent are people of color. Nearly 
a fourth of them support children. Fifty percent of them have 
family incomes under $22,000. Two-thirds of the students must 

For most, coll^ is a financial strain. But with minimal tuition 
and adequate financial aid, funded by both State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, we can increase access to higher education throughout 
this ojuntry. Yet, the Prraident ii» proposing that we eliminate the 
State student incentive grant program. With 35 States runnu^ 
deficits, it is clearly not the time to terminate Federal contribu- 
tions to State need-based grant prc^^rams. , , 

And clearly, there is more we could do for the new msuonty on 
campus. I am talldng about the nontatiditionaUy-aged students, me 
ones who need child care as much as they need financial aid in 
order to access higher education. They are the reason why we need 
to continue authorizing special child care services for disadvan- 
taged college students, That is title IV, part A, subpart 8. 

The new minority also consists of the part-time student. The ma- 
jority of commuting students are part-tune students. Yet they are 
not eligible for PfeU grants or Stafford loans, the largest Federal 
student aid programs. 

We need to serve tiie needs of veterans also by reauthorizing the 
veterans education outreach program, title IV, part A, subMrt 7, 

There is so much we need to do to make access a reality for all 
students. Governor Cuomo says that the national government is 
just not doing their part. The national government says they are 
doing tiieir riiare. No one ^ms r^ponsible for a deteriorating 
educational siystem in i^iis country or soaring educational costs. 

As a Pell grant recipient myself, I found this type of a grant a 
great incentive for students who need help paying for books, fees, 
housing, or even paying back loans. These types of support pro- 
gramsKeeps the student in school and off the streets, possibly find- 
ing other ways of raising revenue. J r* 

If we say "no" to drags, we must say "yes" to education. [Ap- 
plause.] , 

I beUeve that I am an example of an educational system that can 
work. I am a firstgenevation (X>I1^ student, originaUy from one of 
the poorest countnes in the western hemisphere, Haiti I was, how- 
ever, lucky, because for ewry one of me Uiere are 10 more young 
people in New York who cannot afford the increasing cost of at- 
tendance at moat of our ooUeges. c 

How severe is the situation? Well, on December 6 of this past 
year, the City University of New York increased tuition tjy $150. 
On that same cold December morning, the headlines of the New 
York Post read, 'Teen Murders for CoUege Education.' A young 
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man the day before murdered a woman so that he may access 
fimd8 to subeidize his coll^ education. This is how drastic the sit- 
uation hm gotten. 

Before I leave, let me say that a colleague and I made a quota- 
tion, made one up, first in jest, and then rralized how important it 
r^Jly was. And today I wish to share it with you: If this country 
does not nourish the mind, it will be forced to nourish the bellies. 

Thank you. 

Senator Donn. Thank you. Sheila, we welcome you as well. 

Ms. Stowsll. I would like to thank Senator uodd. Representa- 
tive Ford, and the members of the committee for this opportunity 
to sp^ to you today. I am Sheila StoweU, and I am a student at 
the State University of New York at Albany, as well as the legisla- 
tive director for the Student Association of the State University. 

We believe that Federal financial aid programs have been crucial 
to the college access and future of countless students, but could be 
even more effective. First, financial aid plays a oritical role in as- 
suring that students actually have a choice over what institution 
they attend. Unfortunately, the rising cost of college forced me to 
transfer from Brown University to SUNY-Albany. While both 
schools are good, we believe that if you are going to embrace choice 
on a primary and secondary level, you must embrace it on the post- 
secondaiy level as well. 

Second, I am lucky that I was able to navigate through a compli- 
cated obstacle course called the student aid application process. I 
receive a Pell grant, a Stafford loan, a tuition assistance prc^fram 
award, a supplemental educational opportimity grant, but I still 
have to work SO hours a week to cover my costs of attendance. 

And last semester we suffered a midyear tuition increase of $150 
as well as a TAP decr^ise. If you cut me off from SUNY- Albany, 
where else will I go? 

Not only has funding for these programs been cut over the years, 
the application process in itself is a barrier. As Anika Jagana t^ti- 
fied before ^e Senate Labor and Htmian Resources Committee, 
when applying for student aid there exist many different forms for 
different things, and then there are different u>rms for a lot of the 
same thin^, and then there are similar forms for totally different 
things. Just as there is an form for filling out your taxes, why 
isn't there an EZ form for applying for financial aid? 

And if the very complex and lengthy application process isn't 
bad enough, you Imve to run around constantly updating your 
status. Every sem^rt;er I have to get a deferral form indicating that 
I am still an enrolled student to prove that I should not have to 
start repaying my lc«n. At Brown, I <^uld get one defeiral form for 

Tl^e^pdating process as a whole is far too con^ising and unnec- 
essarily elaborate. Unl^ your financial condition changes dra- 
matically, you should not have to fill out all the forms again award 
year after award 3rear. 

Another example <rf the sheer complexity of the system is that 
this summer, when I turned 24 years old, I think I wul be an inde- 
pendent student in the eyes of the Federal Government, but I still 
may not be according to I^ew York State. 
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Because this is such a complicated system, sUidents do tiGi learn 
vital pieces of infonnation. I did not even know that there wi» 
sudi a tiling as a special-conditions fonn that students can fill out 
to request more aid if they sufSer a sudden change in their fi- 
nances. SUNY students who suffered a midyear tuition increase 
should have known about this procedure. 

in addition, I am sure that many loan defaults are caused not by 
malicious intent but by an honest lack of information on the repay- 
ment process. Hence, we would strongly support attempts to simpli- 
fy the application and update tiie ^stem. One free form for all 
types of financial aid would be so less intimidating and user-friend- 
ly. Likewise, attempts to create an electronic netwoi^ and database 
of Uie different types of student aid, such as Senator Kohl's bill, 
wov^d be w usenu in getting the word out about fiiwncial aid. 
Ril^t now, too many do not know about financial aid, and too 
many are discouraged by the complexity of the application system. 

Last, we need to do a better job in letting youth in this country 
know that coll^ is a reality for them. Early intervention works. 
TWO programs work. And it is clear that early awareness of stu- 
dent aid opportunities helps get young people into college. 

1%ird, we oppose any attempt to delay the disbursement of stu- 
dent loans. We understand that this kind of proposal is an attempt 
to cut down on the number of student loan defaulters. However, 
you will fbrce a lot of people to drop out of (»llege or to postpone 
their entrance if you deny them the proper i»yment of their stu- 
dent loans. 

In fact, students are already getting their loans late. For exam- 
ple, I received my last GSL i»yment so late tiiat I had to pay a late 
fee— lilw I could afford to. And my mother took out a PLUS loan to 
pay for my tuition. If the loan had come any later, I would have 
been dropped from r^istration. Dela^red disbursements would only 
cause more hardships for students trying to get an education. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank you for calling this hearing 
and thank USSA for asking me to testify. The student aid pro- 
grams work. Let's give them the funding that they— and genera- 
tions of students to come— deserve. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

Brian, thank you for coming:. 

Mr. HooKSR. Thank you. Senator Dodd, Congressman Ford, and 
members of the committee. My name is Brian Hooker, and I am 
prraently a junior mfdoring in electrical engineering at Stanford 
Uniwrsity. 1 would Uke to sincerely thank you for holding this 
hearing, and I would also like to thank the U.S. Student Associa< 
tion for affor^ng me the opportunity to sp^ before you. 

I have brought with me written testimony from many students 
at Stanford who are very concerned about the reauthorization as 
well as a letter from the director of our financial aid office at Stan- 
ford, which I will submit for the record. 

Senator Dodd. And we will include them in the record. 

[The materials referr«i to are retained in the files of the subcom- 
mittee Jt 

Mr. HoOKEB. Thank you. 

Allow me to share with you a little bit about myself. I was raised 
by my mother, and I have never seen my father, let alone received 
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any financial contribution from him My primary and secondary 
education took place in the inner^ity public schools of Atlanta and 
Chicago and the rural public schools of Pine BlulT, AR, schools 
which did not have anywhere near the resources of a Philips 
Ebreter or even the airerage subuihan public sdioo; 3. 

On the suriiace, it seems anmring that I did not become yet an- 
other statistic. I was fortunate to have a mother with a strong 
belief in education, a high school coimselor who alerted me to 
many scholardiip and educational opportunities and a gr^t deal of 
wlf-motivBtion and self-confidence. 

Many students of cdor simply do not have these advantages. 
Very tew individuals in innercity public schools are aware that 
college is within their reach. This widespread lack of both self-con- 
hdenoe and awareness o{ educational opportunities results in thou- 
sands of cai»ble minority students givmg up on hii^er education 
before they even give it a shot 

Self-motivation is even more difficult to hold onto when every 
day the American media boml»rdB us with native images of 
people of color, especially young men of African descent 

I am living proof that the availability of scholarships and aware- 
ness of this availabilily have a tremendous impact on what educa- 
tional path one will take. Throughout high school I knew very 
little about financial aid. I rradized there was no way mv mother 
could afford to pay my way throt^h college, and I believed the only 
way I could go to a school like Stanford was if I got a full academic 
scholarshi p. If I hadn't truly believed in mysell, I too would have 
given up hope at that poin^ as do so many other people of color. 

I was lucky enot^ to have received acceptances from a number 
of suchprivate schools, but my financial aid packages were another 
story. Tne various packages of grants, loans, and work/study were 
reasonable. 

What was not, however, was my mother's expected contribution. 
She and I were still suffering from the tremenuous consumer debt 
we had been forced to take on when she went to college to get her 
Ph.D. However, the monthly ouUays required by the calculation of 
her expected contribution was simply too much. Every month I 
helped my mom balan<» her checkbook, and I knew that we rarely 
had over $150 left for food and other expenses after all the bills 
were paid. 

Yet, ^h of the schools that a&xpted me expected her to be able 
to a>ntribute over ^0 a month for my education. I strongly en- 
courage you to acUust the congressional methodol(^ needs analysis 
to more accurately reflect the family's ability to contribute to col- 

I am fortunate enough to be the recipient of a generous minority 
enffUieering scholarship. Without it, there would be no way I could 
afiord to attend Stanford. However^ it is unfortunate that my schol- 
arship income is considered taxable income, for this '"income"' is 
my education. Most of this money never even touchy my hands, 
yet I must work long hours to pay taxes on that which I never had. 

Please, eliminate all taxes on need-based and merit-based stu- 
dent aid 

Minority scholarships and increased financial aid are indeed cru- 
cial to the retention and recruitment of disadvantaged students. In 
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the 1970'», when the Pell grant program reached its highest ftind- 
ing levels, this cotwtry mauie grc^t strides in increasing the coll^ 
access of low-income and minority individuals. Yet, the ovei>com- 
plezity of the application system, emphasis on loans, and uncer- 
tainty z^^arding tl» award totals due to variable fimding levels 
makes it difficult to rely on student aid to get ^u throu^ coll^. 

The Hifi^r Education Act could be greatly improved bvprovid- 
ing better informaticm diraemination on student aid and hy creat- 
ing more acce«nble and centrali:»d ways to look into all types of 
Federal, State, institutional, and private financial assistance for 
college. Students should not learn about financial aid by accident. 
They should know about it before they even get to high school- 

The difficulties of securing adequate fands for college is not the 
only x«ason students of color are often unsuccessful, once enrolled. 
Sp«na] minority programs can be very effective in helping students 
deal with the everyday rigors of an environment vastly different 
from that which they came from. 

For example, the minority engineering program office at Stan- 
ford has been an invaluable resourw for my peer group. More Fed- 
eral funding for TRIO ^udent support services would improve the 
overall eflectivene» of minority scholarships by improving the 
graduation rate of students of color. 

Last, I urge you to create a system that emphasizes college 
choice. The most prestigious postsecondary institutions in the coun- 
try should be accessible to the poorest student. Minority scholar- 
ships, along with adequate fundhig of student aid OTOgrams, make 
a Terence in the lives of millions of students. The student aid 
programs work. What we need from you is your commitment to 
(islly fund them. 

Thank you once again for the opportunity to testify here today. 

Senator DODD. Thank you very much. ^ , „ , ^ 

Senator Simon. If I could just interrupt, Mr. Chairman. Unfortu- 
nately, I have to get to another meeting. I think the witn^e^, this 
panel and the previous panel, have just been superb. We really ap- 
preciate what you are doing, and your helpmg to get ^e message 
across about what is needed in this Nation. Thank you. 

Senator Donn, Thank you, Paul. 

Mr- Ort^a. _ , 

Mr. Obtboa. Thank you, Senator Dodd, Representative Ford, 
members <^ the committee. I consider this opportumty to speak 
before you an honor. My name is Matt Ortega. I am the student 
body president of Arizona State University. I am here to ii«e your 
suppOTt for continued and enhanced fundmg of critical finanaal 
aid programs which will be reviewed during this reauthorization 

^'T^ make the important arguments, and then I will add mv 
best argument— the story of my success, due largely to the avail- 
abili^ of financial aid. I am half Hisranic and half native Ameri- 
can. The socioeconomic environment that I come from could be de- 
scribed as third world rather than typical American suburbia. 
Coining from a small town in northeastern Arizona, I could have 
easily— and I emphasize "easUy"-slipped through the cracks in 
the American educational system had it not been for two pivotal 
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factors: People who believed in my basic worth and the ilnancial 
aid moneys made available through the Higher Education Act. 

It is not uncommon in the area that i come from to ol^rve 
countl^ broken dreams. Hispanic students who dream of breaking 
out of a small-town environment and depre^ed economy into com- 
petitive jobs, jote that require postsecondary education. Native 
American individuals who dream of contributing to their ccmimuni* 
ties by becoming doctors and attorneys, but who never make it past 
tiie basketball courts and trading posts of the re^rvations they live 
on. 

Many of these people never learn to be all that they can be with 
anything, much 1^ with an education that they can afford. When 
I read the latest statistics in the newsiwper, when I look around 
my own campus, it becomes evident that these individuals are the 
forgotten people of our country when it comes to Hnancial aid and 
access to postseeondar^y education. 

The latest information Kunts a frightening picture of my people. 
Coll^ enrollment for Mexico-American nigh school graduates 
has ^unged dramatic^ly sinc^ 1974. Low-income Latinos who had 
graduate from high whool in 1974 were enrolling in college at a 
rate of 50.4 percent. But now that rate has dropped to jiist above 
35. At the same time, native Americans have contmued to drop out 
of high school at the highest rate (35.5 percent) of all people of 
color. 

Now, more than ever, these trends need to be reversed with in- 
creased funding to special programs such as TRIO, which serve 
low-income students, studente of color* students with disabiUty, and 
Hrstgeneration c^U^ students. 

TMO prc^rams are extremely successful. Participants are twice 
as likely to complete the first y^ of college and four times as 
likely to earn a degree than similar students not served by the pro- 
gram. Yet, because of unclerfunding, less than 10 percent of the eli- 
gible population is served by these programs. 

When I talk about people having taken a particular interest in 
my future, I address another proWem from which I narrowly es- 
caped. The reason I became aware of financial aid was primarily 
because individuals with whom I had contact in high school went 
out of their way to inform me of the different financial aid oppor- 
tunities available to me- Had some key people not gone beyond the 
call of duty in getting me to find and understand information 
about Pell and other pn^rams, I would never have realized that 
college was a realistic financial option. 

The bottom line is that not enough publicity is given to available 
financial aid pn^ams. I remember seeing a lot of ads about join- 
ing the Army during high school, but I can't remember seeing a 
single commercial about how to fmd out more about financial aid. 

'nie U.S. Department of Education needs to embark on a more 
aggressive campaign to outreach to students in faraway places like 
northeast Arizona early on so that they can work toward their edu- 
cation with a true sense of their future options after high school. 

I wasn't surprised to find that my ignorance was more the rule 
rather than the exception. Moreover, as a first-generation coll^ 
student, I was thankful for the people who helped me wade 
through the mass quantity of paper avolved in applying for stu- 
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dent aid. I was also lucky to have received a Pell grant along with 
inerit-basdd scholarships. However^ too many of my peers are not 
lucky enough to have someone able to spend extra hours helping 
them through the maze of inadequate financial aid information^ 
complex appUcations with fees attached, and a feeliz^ that coU^ 
is simply out of reach. 

To h^p solve this problem, very-low-income students should be 
exempt from completing financial aid applications and their ex- 
pected family contributions ^ould be set at zero. Additionally, one 
free standai^ized and simplified national application form ^ould 
be created for Federal* State and institutional aid. 

I truly believe that the United States is the greatest country in 
the world, but for it to remain great, it must tap the unrealized po- 
tential of students who are seldom able to break out of the con- 
straints of various levels of poverty, due to a lack of access to 
higher education* 

I cx>mmend you for creating a very workable and potentially ef- 
fective financial aid machine. That machine, however, cannot run 
without fuel Without the appropriate increases in funding for the 
pn^ams that I have mentioned, the dream of universal access to 
higher education, of a more prosperous and educated Nation, of a 
country that affords to its people a real chance of suo^ess through 
education will be lost, much like the dreams of my people caught 
on the reservations and the small, poor towns of Arizona, 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Dodd. ITmnk you, Matt. 

We thank all of you. Your testimony is just excellent, and I am 
confident I am speaking for every member of this panel up here 
when 1 tell you that. 

We listen to a lot of witnras^, as you might imagine, and a lot of 
different committees over the years that we have been here, and I 
am not exaggerating when I tell you that this F«nel and the one 
that preceded you are about as eloquent and articulate as any one 
of us have heard, r^rdless of how long we have been here and 
the number of committees on which we serve. 

So I want to commend each of you individually and collectively 
for your efforts. 

Let me ask you one question and then turn to my colleague. 
There is a provision, as I imderstand it, that allows families with 
incomes below $15,000 a year to fill out what they call the simple 
needs test forms, rather than more complex PAA forms. However, 
it is my further imderstfmding that only about 10 percent of those 
eligible actually use the simple form. 

I wonder if you might comment on why you think this is, and is 
it possible that families think that if they fill out the simple form, 
they may be less likely to get the aid? 

We have heard some evidence of this, that if you go the simple 
route* you may not be giving enough information and you are 
frightened that somebody else is actually going to, in a competitive 
environment, actually win out, so rather than use the simple form, 
you go to the larger form to make sure that you have whatever the 
main questions that are asked. 

•ID 
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Maybe we a)uld with you. Sheila, since you talked about it 
a bit, and ask why more people who are eligible don't use the 
simple needs^test forms* 

ma. SmwsLU I think it has a lot to do with lack of awareness. It 
mi^ht just be because a lot of students, when they're applying and 
their hi^ school students and they're applying to cou^, they 
look immediately at the price tag and do not think about how 
much aid gora into it 

For example, I attended Brown University, and Brown Universi- 
ty, because of its laige endowment, was able to give me a private 
scholarship, which Idft my bill very, very similar to my bill cur- 
rently at SUNY at Albany. 

Senator Dodd. Right. 

Ms. Stowkix. But a lot of people are not aware of the aid av€iil- 
ability out there or even the paperwork that can help them cross 
over all of the paperwork that they n^ to do. 

I think that what needs to occur is, there is already a lot of indi- 
cators out there that people who have a low socioeconomic back- 
ground, they may receive aid to dependent familira, etc. Those stu- 
dents should be able to avoid all financial aid paperwork immedi- 
ately because there is already justification out there esusting that 
they don't even need to fill out an additional form. 

So I think it has a lot to do with lack of awareness about differ- 
ent forms that are out there, as well as being awestruck by the 
costs of ooll^. 

Senator Dodd. Yes. 

Mr. Hooker. Senator I>xid, I would like to add to her answer. 
Unfortunately, the simplified needs-test calculates a higher expect- 
ed family contribution that is used for calculating student aid pack- 
ages than would be found using the regular formula. So even in 
cases where people are aware of the existence of this form, if some- 
one were knowledgeable enough to know that and pass that infor- 
mation on to them, that would also discourage people from using 
the simplified needs test. That is something that should be ad- 
dressed definitely. 

Senator Dodd. You are reading from something there? 

Mr* Hooker. Yes. I am reading from the ACCESS organizing 
manual for the U.S. Student Association. 

Senator Dodd. We have that up here. We all have copies. 

Mr. Hooker. That information can be found on page 60 under 
recommendation 7, simplify the application proc^. 

Senator Dodd, Yes. All right. Great. 

Does anyone else want to comment on that, Jean or Beverly? 

Mr. LaMarre. No, I don't want to sound redundant. I mean I 
think Sheila touched on it, really. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask the same sort of questions I did the 
first panel on just that first point. We are talking here of the focus 
on higher education, and yet it seems to me there is a missing link 
in the secondary educational area in terms of the kind of assist* 
ance and guidance and support that you're getting at the high 
school level 

Now^ obviously^ if you're an older student and out, then it's a dif- 
ferent matter* and that obviously has to be addressed senaratety. 
But I am intrigued about what goes on at the high school level in 
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terms of the awareness, the support, and the knowledge. I presume 
most of these people want to be helpful, it's more a question of 
what their knowledge level is about what needs to be done. 

I wonder if you might just comment on that point as weh. Bever- 
ly, do you want to start? 

Ms. Jknkins. In focusing on that, not to keep comparing it to the 
military, but you have to understand the dichotomy of what people 
think is important. 

If you go to any high school guidance office, you have informa- 
tion there in every branch of the Service. They will tell you, "Oh, 
you're poor. You might want to consider the military.* The com- 
mercials are there on TV every day. They are sending infonnation 
to your house. They have aixess to datidbases from the high schools. 
Why isn't that datal^use used to send information to the same stu- 
dents about all the Federal aid packages? It just isn't done. [Ap- 
plause.] . 

Senator Dodd. I understand that, and that is a point. But what 
about counselors, what about guidance? I mean, they're not all pro- 
moting you to go into the military, necessarily. 

Ms. Jenkins. A great deal of them do. And we are not even ad- 
dressing yet if th^ counselors are trained, which they aren t, to 
deal with students of low, disadvantaged backgrounds, people of 
color, people with disabilities. They are treated differently than a 
lot of other students who are pushed into specific pre^prams, 
schools, and taught about various programs. Something like that 
could be handled under TRIO pn^grams and special serviOM, where 
money would be fimneled into high schools for training for a sun- 
plified package to be published which lists all the programs which 
these people have to use as an organizii« 

students. It just isn't done. There is a different process at each high 
school and each city and each State. There needs to be one devel- 
oped packet with all this infonnation so that all the counselors 
know what is going on before they can tell the students. 

Senator Dodd. Very good. 

Mr. Ford. Could I ask a question? 

Senator Dodd. Certainly, yes. 

Mr. Ford. At your high school, how many students was the coun- 
selor that you had access to responsible for? , .nn rnu 

Ms. Jenkins. My graduating class was 350, close to 400. Thats 
just the senior class. So I'd say it was close to 3,000 students, and 
there are three guidani» counselors and none of them were even 
people of color. So, of course, I was told not to apply. And I basical- 
fy didn't. And I was told that I should go mto the military. 

Mr. Ford. How about the experience of the others? How much 
access did you actually have in high school to a guidance counsel- 
or? 

Mr. Hooker. The access to the counselors in my school, there 
was one counselor for 400 students, one for each grade level. And 
the tWng about the counselors is they didn't start providing infoi^ 
mation on need-based financial aid and the existence of those pack- 
ages until our senior year, when we were starting to apply for 
schools. The whole process needs to be reformed, where we are 
made aware of need-based financial aid early on so that we can 
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plan on that, do well in school, and have a hope of going to coll^[e 
at the crudal ages in the 9^ and 10th grade. 
Mr. Ford. Matt. 

Mr. Obtoga. Congnrasman, we had at my high school, a very 
small rural rommuni^ high school, two counselors for ahout 80O 
kids, and they mostly just dealt with a lot of the traditional thin^ps 
vou think a counselor would, you know, p^diolc^-related things. 
Very little knowledge on financial aid inrormation. As a matter of 
fact, ACT puts out different forms for processing, and I have found 
to my disappointment that my school nad the wrong form 2 years 
in a row that I used that my own university had aliT^dy given up 
years before. So that made it very difficult for kids that came on 
the reservation, that came in 50-60 miles a dav, going hack and 
forth— for tax returns from 1982 or something like that It made it 
very difficult. 
Senator Dodd. Yes- 
Yes, Sheila. 

Ms. SrowKix. With my situation, I am an Army brat; that is, I 
am the daughter of a former career soldier in the Armv So I at- 
tended three high schools. My senior high school, Washington 
Irving High School in Manhattan, there was one guidance counsel- 
or for the school, and she was very, veiy overburdenede 

Mv senior class was approximately 350 to 400 students. And I 
would say that even though she had a lot of heart and sincerity, 
she was far better versed on filling out college application forms 
and staying on top of those who allied to college for getting their 
forms in on time than financial aid information and being versed 
in that. I think that the extent that she enp«ed in that was pretty 
much, 'Tou need to get ^ur forms in on time." 

If we had such resources as Senator Kohl's biU, which would 
allow information about coUego and about the financial aid process 
to be disseminata to the public large, it wouldn^t matter if 
you're a nontraditional student, if you're a student who has attend* 
ed several different high schools, you would be aware of that 
beyond Ingh whool, into lunior high and perhaps even to elementa- 
ry school where it's really necessary for you to start getting ac- 
quainted with the concept of coU^. 

H]|^ school is a little bit too late because you're alreadv in the 
throes of going to an institution, and if you're aware of that at a 
much earher age, then you'll be able to wade through the procefi» a 
lot easier* 

Senator Dopd. Anyone else? 

Mr. LaMarbs, I think we would be fooling ourselves to think 
that the average high school student is walking around, or the high 
school senior, mformed about financial aid. For me perronally, my 
parents acted better as my guidance counselor. And 1 Uiink for 
large m^joii^ of studente Uiat's the case, where parento tell you 
more about financial aid than ^e people who are paid to do that 

But I reallv don't want to focus on nigh school, I would like to 
focus and shift us back to college and universities and retention 
and being able to provide educational opportunities for students 
who have actually croe»ed that barrier. So, again, I don't know, I 
don't want to be rude, but maybe just to focus our attention more 
on educational opportumties* 
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Senator Dodd, No, I think that's a good point Here we are hear- 
ing so conaistently that it's the application process, the complexity 
of it, the absence of infonnation, the redundancy of these things 
that do an awfiil lot to exclude people. The ones who are getting m 
are people who are fortunate enough to have parents who cm© 
about it or who happen to have run into a guidance counselor who 
happened to pay a particular amount of attention be(»u8e you 
were a good student and saw an opportunity but missed others. 

So we are dealing with people who, in many cases, I would sus- 
pect, are going to figure out how to do this one way or the other, 
because either they have made the commitment themselves or 

others have. ... . . v 

The tragedy is the kids who are not m this room today. You are 
articulate, you are eloquent, you are well read, you have a lot of 
motivation, you have had people behind you. What we are talking 
about here are people who aren't in this room and don t belong to 
this organization, who never get in the door. That's the tragedy. 

So you've got to b^in, it seems to me, by trying to figure out 
how you make that net larger, how you tighten it up, so that those 
people who are falling through the cracks every day, who could be 
at ifcs table, should be at this table, but are not. 

So I don't disagree with you, but it seems to me we re missmg a 
whole crowd out there that we have got to r^ch. 
Congressman Ford. ^ . u j 

Mr. FoBD. Just by way of background, we have been down tlus 
road before. My first year here, we passed the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, and I have lived with it and aU of its children ever 
since. And then we also passed the Elementaiy and Secondary Act, 
which had a good deal to do, in its early life, with what we are 
talking about. 

One of the things we recognized very early was that young 
people coming from a household with uneducated parents or an 
educated parent who had their own life experiences to fmas on to 
the children may not have been encouraged to attend college. 
There were some lucky ones at the low end of the economic scale 
who were encouraged, and in fact did, attend college. I was the 
oldest child of two parents who neither finished high school, nei- 
ther of them. Therefore, I was the first one to go to coU^, Mid 1 
have always been very conscious of the fact that but for education 1 
may have been like my father who died in a factory at a very 
young age, in his early 40*8 or maybe I would be retired now if the 
factory hadn't gone out of business and my whole life would have 

been different. ~, , , ™ tt mi- 

But it wasn't school that did it for me, it was World War 11. The 
Navy tested me and sent me to college, and I found out that I could 
do the same work as the rich kids could do and the smart kids 
could do. And then there was no stopping me from that point on. 

Glen Becerra was talking my game when he was sitting where 
you are. Matt, because he discovered, after he went down the road 
with kind of lousy grades but not too bad, they were good enough 
to get him through and even got a high school diploma. But they 
weren't going to send him any place, and then somethmg happened 
and he changed. 
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Well, not all of us came to this job from a life within a family 
where they took allege for granted. It wi^ taken for granted in my 
blue-oollar nei^iborhood that we were not the kind of people that 
went on to college. You talk about people of color, in this countxy 
you don't have to be black to be considered to be in the wrong class 
to go to college. 

But World war n started to change that because it took a whole 
lot of us who never should have been inside of collet and sent us 
to college. We proceeded to demonstra^ to ourselves and others 
that we could succeed at the same things that Uie third^neration 
college ^praduate could do. 

That 18 what we are hying to do now with Pfople who are still 
trying to get on their first step up the ladder. That is why Chris is 
talking the way he is talking. 

J^ui, you^ve got to be a little patient with us. President John- 
son's speech on the Hi^ier Education Act would be different today 
because in 1965 we st&l talked about coll^ students as "he/' It 
wasn't until the 1970^8 Uiat we stopped umn^ the word *'he" and 
"him'' when we talked about coll^ students m Federal aid* 

His speech came up» and he said what we really ought to be 
doing is using Uie resources of the Federal Government to make 
sure that every person who wanted to go to <^11^ c^uld go as far 
and proD^ed as mudi as their talent and their ambition would take 
"him.'* I never foriget that when I try to quote that speech* I have 
to change the "him" because voung people won't stand for refer- 
ring to college people as "him/ 

But coll^pra were, as recently as 25 years ago, overwhelmingly 
"him" and white/' When I went to a>il^, they were almost ex- 
clusively "him" and "white/' I had three women in my law school 
class. C^ly two of them finish^, and both of them became law li- 
brarians because at that time that was a "respectable" thing for a 
woman i^^er to do. They didn't let them go into courtrooms and 
try cases. Titirty-five years ago, there were very few places in the 
country where you would see a woman in a <^urtroom. 

My own son went to that same law school and graduated with 28 
percent females. One of whom just rec^tly left, I am sorry to say, 
as a Reagan appointee, the general counsel to the National Labor 
Relations Board. They turned out both good people and bad people 
at ^e same school. 

Senator Dodd. You're all alone here* You're getting away with 
that line. 

Mr. FoHO. But I went out to that same school for an honorary 
degree the year before last, and 51 percent of the graduating class 
was female. So, change has been taking place, and part of what 
Lyndon Johnson contemplated has been happening. 

Glen Becerra, by his own statement, comes from a family of mi- 
grant workers. We know that only 10 percent of the children of mi- 
grant workers fUiish high school. And thev are at the heart of what 
we started doing with ability*to-benefit because in the HEP and 
CAMP pngranm we discovered you could take people without a 
hig^ schooieducation and they could in fact succeed. And there is 
a tremendous success rate. 

But the counselor problem that Chris Dodd brings up is at the 
heart of this. In my district, which is blue^llar and ^5 percent 
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white, Bccoiding to the census, it is a very high ambition for their 
kicb to ^ to coU^. But the average rounselor in thoee predomi- 
nantly white subuxhan schools is responsible for at least 1,000 stu- 
dents in high school. And when I talk to them, I find out that they 
spend most of their time counseling them about drugs, about prol»- 
tion because tl^ are alrrady on prd[>ation, or other kinds of prob- 
lems, and very little time can they give to the students talking 
about the kids ftiture oth&r than to get them out or keep them out 
of jail. They can't talk to them very much about where they re 
going to go to coll^. ,, ,^1. . . 

Now, back when Lyndon Johnson asked us to start all of this, m 
the Elementary Act we provided money to beef up student counsel- 
ors because we said if you're going to take care of the needs of 
people who don't have parents or big brothers to give them gmd- 
an<», you need somebody else to do it , , . 

We started building that capability. And that was another thing 
that Mr. Reagan's budget gets credit for. That whole concept got 
folded into something call^ Block Grants early in the Reagan ad- 
ministration. And 80 it's now optional to use the Federal money to 
provide for student counselors. But it's an option that ends up very 
low on the scale, and they're not really worried abwit aiyrthing 
except how to keep the kid out of the principal s office. And as 
Chris says, there are an awful lot of talented Americans out there 
of all colors, and all languages, for that matter, who are being 
missed, and this country catf t aiford to waste its human capital 
the way we do in tMa country. , . »^ «■ _j * 

The Israelis discovered a long time ago they couldn t afford to 
have uneducated people because they were too wnall and too 
threatened, WeU, the United States isn't so big that its got i)eople 
to throw away. And every time we mira somebody that Chns de- 
scribes as somebody who ought to be in this association, who ought 
to be in a college and who ourfit to be at that table, we are throw- 
ing away a valuable resource for the United States. But we are not 
trying to talk to you about representing people other than your- 

I want to close by telling you that I have been with this legisla- 
tion from the very be^ning and never have I seen this kmd of 
sophisticated presentation. ^ . i.. , 

I see a person smiling back there, who I susp«:t had a big part oi 
this presentation. , ^ ^ n j 

But, you know, if the National Association of State Colleges and 
Universities could put five university presidents m front of us that 
made half as much sense as you people have made, I would be sur- 
prised. [Applause.] , . ^ 

Now. I <ton't want to discriminate. The other organization, the 
National Association of Independents Colleges and Universities is 
also challenged to come up with five representatives that can top 

think that what we are trying to do is tell you how much we 
appreciate what you're doing, and we are sitting hwe hoping that 
you are all carrying an mfectious disease that reflects what we 
have heard and seen here today that is going to go back there and 
infect ot^iers. 
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You know, if the President sends us a budget to cut Medicue, all 
hell breaks loose. We get maO like it's going out of style. If the 
Preddent sends us something tJiat affarte taxes, we get lots of mul. 
But he sends us up a budget that cuts the heart out of work/stud^, 
out of Pell grants, out of the loan programs, and it doesn't get a 
rin>le. We don't get a letter from anyone. 

So, when Chris and I go to our Appropriations Conunittee and 
say, "Hey, we've got this nice law on the books. How about some 
money?" they say, *'Who cares?" 

You have got to go back and get pushy- YouVe got to go back 
and get uppity. You ve got to go back and be irritating. And I am 
not advocating burning any campuses or shutting them down. But 
if it's necessary, I am not telling you you shouldn't either. [Ap- 
platise.] 

Senator LK>dd. You can start in Michigan. [Laughter.] 
Senator Wellstonk. Whoa! 

Let me just ask one question because I can't say it nearly as well 
as has been said by Congressman Ford. This is the start, and I 
a^ume there is going to be a real strong voice coming up from the 
grass-roots level all across the country. That is just going to be crit- 
ical just to keep the heat on* 

I have been a college teacher for 20 years before coming here to 
the Senate, and this has been heart-and-soul testimony, l^ere was 
one thing that one of you said on this panel that really moved me, 
and this is my question, and I can't remember which one of you. It 
had to do with, you know, for here I am but there are 20 others 
that didn't make it. Somebody said something like that. 

I would just like to get a quick or short summary from each of 
you in response to this question: 

If we stay with the present course on the budget cuts, either in 
terms of its imract on students that are now in our colleges, imi- 
versities, vo-tech schools, or those who want to attend, if we contin- 
ue with the present cour^, what is it going to mean in human 
terms? 

I want to know that. I want that to be part of the record. Do you 
understand my question? What is it ^ing to mean in human 
terms? 

Mr. Ortsoa. I guess I will start out, Senator Wellstone. I think 
you are going to have a very angry and frustrated and uneducated 
citizenrv out there, and the first example Uiat com^ to mind for 
me is those individuals who maybe just got through with a high 
school education, got out in the workforce for a while, are maybe 
middle-aged or upwards from that, are finding that in our changing 
society because of technol^, whatever r^isons, may find them- 
selves at a time in their life when they lose their jobs, they lose 
their employment because they just can't keep up with what s 
going on m technological changes. 

I am specifically addressing nontraditional reentry students. You 
have a whole group of people out there who are going to have to be 
retrained, reraucated to handle some new jobs. And I just see the 
logic to making the investment wit^ people when they are younger 
so you don't have the incredible costs you're going to have retrain- 
ing a whole set of people out there. I see us going in that direction. 
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Senator Wkllstone. If each of you could respond in your own 
way, I would appredate it. If each of you could respond. 

Mr. Hooker. Senator Wellstone, as one of the students testified 
earlier, for every dollar you put into financial aid, you get back 
over $4 in increased tax revenue, lower incarceration, and lower 
welfare charges that the government must pay out. 

When you say if we continue aloi^ the present course, the 
present course has been decreased. Since the mid-1970's and since 
the Reagan administration, funding for education and the grant/ 
loan balance and eveiything that we have been talking about has 
been going down, where the technolt^y requirements out there in 
the world and just the human labor requirements are requiring 
that education go up. 

So we have a direct conflict here, and, you know, we are already 
in a critical stage but it's going to get much worse. And we just 
would like to see a reversal of this trend of decreasing funding. 

I would like to add real quickly-^nator Simon is no longer 
with us to talk about the money issue, and we want to make sure 
that we bring that up as well— where we have looked into this, 
where we coiUd try to start gettuig more money from. 

One of the things is the efiiciency of the financial aid pn^ams. 
The Stafford loan program is very inefficient. A very lai^ percent- 
age of the moneys go toward i»ying the middleman, these private 
loan institutions, in addition to administrative costs and things of 

that nature. _ , «^ * . j 

You know, the military can afford to pay $20 for a hammer and 
$600 for a toilet, but with our limited budget, we cannot. We must 
streamline that And so I would just urge you to have your aides go 
over these things in minute detail to stop and to reverse the trend 
of education funding which is going down and down and down. 

Ms. SrowKLL, I would like to echo the previous speaker and say 
that the current course of devastation. I know that on a personal 
level, the midyear tuition increase of $150 as well as the TAP de- 
crease for me meant money comin^f out of my pocket which wm 
not accounted for which was not onginally planned for and which 
was a grave sacrifice for me and my family. • 

Now, my Governor, Mario Cuomo, is speaking about instituting 
another $500 tuition increase and also instituting more decr^SM 
in terms of financial aid, a concept I have yet to understand, which 
will probably mean that I may not be able to attend the umversitpr 
next year. That's how deep it is, that's how real it is. and tiiats 
how current it is. It's not just a matter of people who would like to 
attend college, even though that is of great importance, but you re 
also losing out on a generation of people who are ready m col- 
lege. I have one more year left to go, and if I am ... uole to com- 
plete it, my high school degree is not going to allow me to pay off 
the loans thatl have already incurred. 

So you are talking about losing at least one generation of college 
Btudento who will not be able to solve the economic crisis that we 
are in, because there will be nobody out there generating the type 
ofeconomy that we need to survive. [Applause.] ^. « 

Mr. LaMabble. I am very, very glad you asked that question, ben- 
ator Wellstone, because I am the one who brought it up in my t^ 
timony because I believe that we have to look at it like that, m 
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human terms. Lijtiit^ acce^ is what we are talking about, really. 
OK, There is a national trend to »lect the kind of people that we 
want to educate, aiui that seems to be the biggest prdblem. 

At the City Umvemty of New Yorl^ tuition at one ^e in 1972 
WBB free. It was an institution whose mission was to educate the 
poor and working classes of the city. It did a wonderful job of filter- 
ing some of its graduates into some of the top corporate positions 
in the city. In fact, Colin Powell is a graduate of City College. So 
that is what I am talking about. 

In 1991, almost a) years later, the Citv University of New York 
is no longer tuition-free. We are paying $725 a semester. $725 a se- 
mester may not mean a lot to some people in this room, but it 
means a lot to that one person who can't afford it. And there is, in 
addition to that, a proposed $500 tuition increase, as Sheila men- 
tioned, by our Governor, Mario Cuomo, So tuition may next year 
be in the amount of $1,225 a semester. 

The repercussions in human terms will be disastrous. What I am 
talking ajx>ut is increase in the crime rate in New York City. I am 
talking akiut more people becomii^ dependent on the State, now 
no longer able to fend for themselves. I am talking about homeless- 
ness, I am talking atx)ut losing some of the best minds that we po- 
tentiallv have in the next couple of years. 

And I am talking about crack, OK. I am talking about this drug 
that seems to plague our cities. And the kid who can't attend col- 
lege has to find other ways of surviving. And the guy who walks up 
to me in school and says, *'Gee, man, I can't go to school next se- 
mester," and I ask him why, and he says, "Oh, $125, I can't afford 
it." "What are you doing now?" "Oh, I'm just selling a nick or a 
dime on the street corner." That's what I am talking about in 
human terms. 

So, for the people who are thinking that they're immune to it 
and let s just impose these additional barriers and limit access to 
education will be the same people who have to walk the streets at 
night, the same people who have to watch out for their cars, the 
same people who have to worry about their children walking the 
streets. Tnat's what were talking about. 

So I am very glad you asked that question, and that is my re- 
sponse. [Applause.] 

Ms. Jenkins. Well, what can I say? 

Senator Weulstonk, Vm sorry. [liughter.j 

Ms. Jenkins. I think Jean really said everything there is to say. I 
mean, in terms of looking at the consetmenf^ 1 mean the conse- 
quences are quite relevant right now. They can only get worse. 
And in terms of as a Nation developing to meet other nations in 
technolc^ and things such as that, we are fast slipping, and educa- 
tion is the key to so many issues. It's not just about going to school 
so you can make more money for yourself, it's tied into so many 
other social and eiX)nomic issues which he described. Homelessness, 
crime, that's what we're getting into. 

I thmk he basically said it, and I wanted to reiterate what he 
said. 

Senator Wellstone. Let me not ask any more ouestions but Just 
make very, veiy brief comments and not at all to be condescending 
but out of a spirit of a lot of mutual respect because, like everybody 
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on this panel, I have a tremendous amount of respect for what you 

have said today. ... « ■. .lu 

First of all, I hope that you will opntmue to move forward with 
your sense ©f moral indignation. Don't lose it. 

Second of all, I will go back to a question that Senator Sunon 
raised which I thought was an excellent question and just some- 
thing for the organization to think about. The last thing that I 
want to see is for what has been a powerful claim that you have 
made having to do with students and Pell grants and aid and 
work/study and every^iing else, being played off against other 
powerful claims for health care or for housing or for nutrition pro- 
grams for younger people for whom, you know, starting with Sena- 
tor Dodd, so much work has been done, , •, , 
I hope that you will figure out a way, as you go forward to deal 
with that question, so that a lot of people who are struggling don t 
get pitted against one another, so that groups dont get pitted 
against one another. 

So I think that question of where the revenue comes from and 
perhaps taking a look at that "T" question, that tax question, and 
some progressivity applied to the income tax code m the United 
States may be sometmng that the organization will give some real 
sK iious attention to. 
Thank you very much. „t tt.^ r a 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator Wellstone. lAp- 

Let ine agam thank all of you. I would be remiss if I didn't point 
her out, and obviously she is no stranger to any of you here. But 
why don't you stand up, Selena Dong. [Applause.] . 

^lena, of course, as everyone in this room knows who is a 
member of USSA, is the president of this organiaation. She did a 
great job in pulling tt^ether a good crowd here with some exceUeat 
testimony, as you have heard firom my colleagues from both the 
House and the Senate, in talking about some of the important 
points that need to be addressed as we move forward on the reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act. , 

Certainly in the case of Senator Pell, if he were here, m effect, 
you would be preaching to the choir, as we say, m that he has been 
a strong advocate and supporter his entire career, going back 3U 
years in this body, for education. Senator Simon, of course, many of 
you know for his work in a number of these areas. Again, m the 
case of Congressman Ford, these are the champions. Theae are the 
people who were there and understand th^ programs and want to 
really make them work. , . . ^ * 

Our job, your job. as has been stated eloquently, is to see to it 
that we educate others as to the importance of these efforts and to 
broaden the base so that the people who may not be the du^ re- 
cipients, but businesses, industry, the communities at large, under- 
stand how important these issues are. You have taken a giant step 
forward with your presence here today and your testimony today to 
increasing the educational awareness of the unportance of these 

questions. . , 

So. as the Chair of this particular hearing, I want to thank you 
all for taking time away from your studies and whatever else and 
to come down here to be a part of this and, of course, the particu- 
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lar witne^es who have been extremely eloquent in presenting the 
testimony here this morning. 

Selena, did you have something you wanted to say? 

Ms. Dong. Just for the record, I would like you to be introduced 
to my boas, Julius Davis, the president of the U.S. Student Associa- 
tion. I am a lobbyist [Applause.] 

Senator Donn. Selena gave me the note saying she was president. 
[Laughter.] I know how to cause trouble, don't I? 

Thank you all very much. This committee will stand adjourned 
until further call of Uie Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the joint hearing was adjourned, sub- 
ject to further call of the Chair.] 
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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT: U.S^ STUDENT ASSOCIATION 



MONDAY, APRIL 15, 1991 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBCOMMnTEE ON EDUCATION, ArTB AND THE HUBSANITTES, 

OF THE CofinarrEB on Labor and Human RssoimcES, 
AND, United I^ates House of Reprbsentativ££i, 

SUBCOMfiaTTEE ON PoSTSnSOONDARY EDUCATION, 
OF THE CoBAMirrEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Providence^ RL 

The joint subcommittees convened, pursuant to notice, at 9:05 * 
a<ni., in the Reading Room, John Hay Library, Brown University, 
Providence, RI, Senator Claiborne Pell, presiding. 

Prraent: Senator Pell. 

Also present: Representatives Reed and Lowey. 

Opsnino Statement if Senator Pell 

Senator Pell. The joint hearing of the Subcommittee of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Humanities of the Senate, and the Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee will come to order. 

This marks our second joint hearing with the House and I am 
particularly pleased this will take place in Rhode Island, and Vm 
very plea^, too, that my co<:hair today is Congressman Jack 
Reed, who is a member of the House Pc^teecondaiy Education Sub- 
committee. 

I look forward with considerable eagemera to work with Con- 
gressman Reed in the months ahead to make sure the Higher Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Bill that we put tether meets the needs of 
Rhode kland families, students and our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

I also would very much indeed like to welcome the participation 
of Congresswoman Nita Lowey from New York. Mrs. Lowey repre- 
sents Uie Congressional District that has considerable ties to my 
family, and I am particularly glad that she could be with us this 
morning. 

I would add that Senator Chafee and Representative Machtley 
were also cordiaUy invited and have been nice enoi^h to sends rep- 
resentative here. This is the ninth Senate subcommittee hearing 
on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Our focus 
today will be on the educational pipeline, and how we can bring 
minorities and at risk students, be they young or adult, men or 
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wonum, into the education main stream and keep them there 
through coUc^ and even graduate school. 

Hie need for a pipeline of amistanro is overwhelming. We Uve in 
a Nation where minorities comprim an ever greater percentage of 
our total population. Yet, fewer go to college, fewer graduate and 
even fewer pursue a graduate ^ucation. 

Take the teach'Jig profession as an example, 5 years ago, minori- 
ties made up about 80 percent of the population of our Nation s 
public schoob, and 10 percent of the teaching force. Next year, 
they will comprise 50 percent of the population of the public 
schools and only five percent of the teaching force. Thus we can see 
that instead of bringkig minorities and the disadvantaged into the 
educational main stream, we are doing exactly the opposite. With- 
out doubt, this is a move in the wrong direction. 

I'm hope^ that we look this morning, not only at the valuable 
help provided by the TRIO programs, but also the need to strength- 
en and expand the Pell Grant Program. This program, and not the 
loan program, should be the primary source of student aid for 
needy, deserving students. We should not require those most at 
risk to borrow, because they are the least able to repay their loans 
and most likely to default. 

We must make no mistake we face a difficult task. Ten years ago 
the Pell Grant covered 41 percent of the cost of college education. 
Today it meets only 26 percent of these costs. Where student aid 
packages was only tliree^imrters grants, one-quarter loans, today 
it's over two-thirds loans and only one-third grants. 

Further, we must addr^ the needs of hard pressed, middle 
income families. In my view we must reinstitute the Middle 
Income Student Assistance Act which we had passed in 1978, but 
unfortunately has been all but obliterated over the past decade. 
Middle income families find their children ineligible for grants or 
often ineligible for loans as well. Yet, at the same time, they are 
finding it increasingly hard to pay for their children's education. 
No longer can we turn a deaf ear and I'm committed to address 
their con<»m8 in this reauthorization. We must commit ouraelves 
to making sure that the ISgher Education Act is once again the 
engine for educational opportunity and saxesa at the post second- 
ary level. That is our mission, plain and simple. 

Now, I would ask my fellow host, Congr^man Reed, for his 
statement. 

OrSNING STATEaiENT OF RePRESENTAT^VK ReED 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. Senator Pell. I just want to say how hon- 
ored I am to chair this joint hearing with you. Senator Pell has 
been the vanguard of educational policy for the last SO years and 
has an extraordinary record of achievement. Each and every 
family in Rhode Island and the Nation has been touched by his ef- 
forts to ffimand educational opportunity. In fact, many people think 
the term ^*Pell Grants" refers to any form of student aid. It's a 
tough act to foUow, but I hope I can help you expand these iInpol^ 
tant programs. I i^so want to welcome my colleague and friend, 
Congresswoman Nita Lowey of New York. Nita is a distinguished 
member of the House, Education and Labor Committee and has 
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juggled her schedule to join us todayt and I personally appreciate 
her kindness and rest assured we have one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Education and Labor Committee with us 
todiQr to bring hack the mesra^e from Rhode Island. 

I want to mank Brown University for their gracious hospitality. 
As I told everyone as we came in, they always have coffee and 
danish for the students in the library each morning, but also the 
other things they do are also very ^xxi* I want to thank all the 
witnessies for coming today to shm^ their expertise and their un- 
derstanding of this critical issue. 

By the year 2000, most jobs in the United States will m)uire 
some form of pMtsecondary education. A skilled, well-educated 
work force is absolutely essentia) to our Nation's well-being. If we 
want to compete globally, we must invest in education. It won't do 
any good to outspend the European commimity on the space shut- 
tle pn^^rams if our students don't have the basic skills they n^ to 
work for NASA. 

Expanding aa^ss to higher education is particularly important 
in Rhode I^and, where our collies and universities play such a 
vital role in the region and the State's economy. Unfortunately, as 
a country, we continue to retreat from the promise of providing 
equal education opportunity to all of our citizens. Less than two 
percent of the Federal budget is devoted to education. Appropria- 
tions for student aid have not only not kept pace with inflation but 
have lagged even further behind the 135 percent increase in college 
tuitions we saw taking place during the 1980's. 

The majority of our work force will soon be made up of women 
and minorities, the very students we are losii^ from the education- 
al pipeline* We must expand and improve the progran^ that keep 
these students in college and in graduate Khool. As collate costs 
continue to climb, up to and beyond the average citizen's annually 
mcome, it is cl^ur that aU but the wealthiest families need help in 
financing their children's education. These families expect the gov- 
ernment to be their partner with Pell Grants, and low-interest stu- 
dent loans. Yet, students from middle inccHtne, working families, 
are now finding that they are not eligible for Federal aid For those 
that do get aid, the grants are often too small to make a real difTer- 
enoe or more likely now the balan^ of aid has shifted to loans and 
creates an incredible burden of debt 

Today, I hope that we can examine some solutions to these criti- 
cal proolems. It is important for those of us who are committed to 
higher education to do all we can to make sure that the Federal 
Government does not retreat from ita commitment. The worst 
nightmare I have of our society is creating a world a few years 
from now in which we have smart bombs but dumb kids. Yoimg 
people are our b^ resource. If we shortchange their eduction, we 
ahortchange our own future, thank you. 

Senator Pbul Thank you very much indeed, dear colleague. I 
now turn to Congrraswoman Lowey. I thank you so much for 
canning up and changing your schedule to be able to be us. 
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Opening Statkmknt of Rkprb8B3«jtative Lowev 

Mb. Lowby. Thank you. Senator Pell, and my distinguished toI- 
league, Jack Reed. It's truly an honor for me to be here in this 
beautiful university of world renowned fame. It's i»rticularly an 
honor for me to be sitting next to Senator Pell, whose certainly 
record in this area is known throughout the world and I look for- 
ward to working with you, Senator Pell as we PMUthorize the 
Higher Education Act and my cx}Ueaffue, Jack Reed, who is a shin- 
ing star on the Committee, who has already made his mark. 

This is gomg to be a challenging year. This is a critical piece of 
education. We have an opportunity to make migor changes in the 
reauthorization pnxsss and I look forward to working closely wiUi 
you. Certainly in my district, Westchester County, which is very 
varied, we have people of all income groups, we have some of the 
most wealthy professionals in the world and yet we have 5,000 
homeless. We l«»ve youngsters who are in dire need of assistance m 
moving on to get their college education. This bill is of vital signifi- 
cance. In fact, just last week in talking to several constituents at a 
commtmity meeting, one constituent just went on, talking a mile a 
minute, and you could just see how desperate he was. His wife was 
being laid off at Sacks Fifth Avenue, his employer was cutting off 
his health benefits, and then he said to me, "I have three children. 
How am I ever goii^ to i«y for their coll^ education?" 

At a similar meeting, a woman with six children, a mmoritv 
woman with six children was telling me that she put her six chil- 
dren through coU^ and yet when they got there, her problem was 
how do I pay for that $150 book. People are just forcing themselves 
to put every nickel they have to give their youngsters this educa- 
tion and they are being caught in the vice. They are feeling stran- 
gled, and it's our obligation if we are really ping to build a work 
force, if we are really going to move forward mto the 21st Century, 
it's our obligation to ensure that these youngsters have an opportu- 
nity to reach their potential and certamly the college education is 
among our high^ priorities. , 

As we reauthorize the bill, I'm particularly interested m several 
areas of it. Student loans, certainly has been discussed. Other areas 
we are going to be focussing on is teacher core. How do we get our 
best and bi^htest to go into the teaching profession. How do we 
encourage more women to get into math and science? Certainly as 
a result of the Persian Gulf War, we saw the results of women, 
27,000 women who were doing their part participating in every 
branch of the services, certainly, showing that they could master 
the technolc«y and I think that will be part of our responsibihty as 
we reauthorize the Act. v t 

So that it is a migor opportunity and I m delighted to be here. 1 
look forward to hearing the testimony and to working closely with 
my distinguished colleagues from Rhode Island as we move forward 
in the autiiorization process. 
Thank you, very much. 

Senator Pell. 'Thank you very much, Mrs. Lowey, and we have a 
number of congressional staff that I would like to recognize. Maur- 
een Long, is here representing my counterpart on the House side. 
Bill For3, the Chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, 
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right behind me. Then we have JUl Marie St. Martin, representing 
the rank of Republican in that committee, Bill Goodman, Thank 
you for being witix us. And also welcome Gina Cacciati, here from 
Hon MLachtley's office. 

So I thank you all very much indeed for being with us and I 
would now express our thanks and gratitude to Dr. Rothman, the 
Provost of Brown. 

STATEMENT OF MB. FRANK ROTHMAN, PROVOST. BROWN 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Rothman. Good morning. Senator Pell, Congressman Reed 
and Congr^woman Lowey and members of the panel. I am de- 
lighted that you have chosen Brown University as the site for this 
hearing and welcome you warmly on behalf of President Vartan 
Gregorian, the faculty, its students and the staff. Brown Universi- 
ly, founded in 1764, is the seventh oldest institution of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Throughout its long history, it has en- 
deavored to provide an education of high quality to its students. 
We consider ourselves to be a university college, for instruction at 
both undergraduate and graduate levels involves the students in a 
collaborative fash^n in the scholarly activities of the distinguished 
faculty. This type of education is not only geared to having stu- 
dents become well informed citizens, capable of leading productive 
lives and exercising informed judgment, but often prepares stu- 
dents for leadership positions m academic life, professions, bum- 
ness, or the public sector. Among many alumni who have excelled 
in the arena of public service, I might mention just two. John Hay, 
of the class of 1868, for whom this building in which we are mat- 
ing is named, was one of Abraham Lincoln's private secretaries 
during the Civil War, and after service in the IMplomatic Corp, 
served as the Secretary of State under Presidents William McKin- 
ley and Theodore Roosevelt. Charlra Evans Hughes of the class of 
mi served as Chief Justice of the United States from 1930 to 1941. 

In the second half of this century, Brown's ability to fulfill its 
educational missions of teaching and learning throi«h schdarehip 
ship has depended crucially on its partnerdup with the Federal 
Government. The Higher Education Act, which the reauthorization 
is the subject of this hearing, is a mtuor vehicle for implementing 
this partnership. Brown University has derived benefit nrom many 
programs encompassed by the twelve titles of the Act, including as- 
sistance for undergraduate, graduate and medical students, poetsec- 
ondary improvement and library and information technology en- 
hancement. , 

You are receiving detailed testimony wnceming many of these 
areas from representatives of the m^r educational association 
whose task forces and o)mjnittees have carefully studied the con- 
tent and delivery of the programs of the Act. In my brief remarks 
this morning, I shall single out two topics of particular concern at 
Brown, participation by under-represented minority groups and 
women and adequate facilities. 

In order for Brown and similar institutions to make a m aximum 
contribution to American higher education, the student bodies 
must continue to include increasing numbers of students from 
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under-repreronted ininorities and women, at the graduate as well 
as the underg^raduate; levels. Later this morning, my coll^^ue. Pro- 
fessor Eleanor McMahon will reyiew for you the data on the Amer- 
ican work worse with respect to women and minorities in the 
1990's and beyond. Since Professor McMahon will primarily ad- 
dr^ the representation of women, I shall focus on under-repre- 
^nted minorities. 

Early in the next century, one third of all college age students in 
the Unitai States will be members of minority grouiMJ. Of the 
megor subpopulations, Blacks, Hispanics and Asians, the first two 
are significantly under-represented in 4-year colleges and under- 
graduate prc^ams. It is imperative for the country to be able to 
draw on the vast pool of talent present in these youngsters. At the 
graduate level, which is essential for the preparation of our future 
leaders, this goal can be met through expansion and modification 
of several of the title IX fellowship and traineeship programs. 

By increasing the authorization level for the Etepartment of Edu- 
cation's undeiip-aduate internship pn^am, under Grants to Insti- 
tutions to Encourage Minority Participation in Graduate Education 
Title IX-A, which is a proven model for increasing minority gradu- 
ate enrollment to summer research intemshif® and additional edu- 
cational enrichment programs. Brown has made institutional ar- 
rangements with several historically black colleges to enhance co- 
operation along the^ lin^. 

By increasing the authorization for the Patricia Roberts Harris 
Graduate Fellowships, Title IX-B, to a level commensurate with its 
proposed role as the primary Federal prt^ram supporting minori- 
ties and women pursidng graduate careers. 

These initiatives, which specifically ad dress minority groups, 
a>ntinue to be closely coordinated with the other title DC programs. 
Graduate Assistance in Areas of National Need under title IX-D 
and the Jacob K. Javits Fellows Prc^ram under title IX-C, which 
addresses study in the humanities, where faculty shortage* are pro- 
jected to be especially acute. Graduate science education is ^so 
sponsored by other Federal agencies, including the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and the Department of Defense, 
Enei^y and Agriculture. The title DC programs oan enhance these 
otherFederally sponsored programs by contributing to the diversi- 
ty and quality of future faculty- 
Let me now turn to another area of con<»m, that of academic 
facilities. It is not surprising that the delivers of quality graduate 
programs requires appropriate facilities for advanced study. In the 
sciences, this primary involves laboratory space and »iuipment In 
the humanities and social sciences, specialized library collections, 
such as the one ihat'a housed here at the John Hay Library, and m 
all fields it increasingly involves computer hardware and software 
for information retrieval and data and word processing. 

It is well known that in times of financial difficulty, most imiyer- 
sities have shortchanged building maintenance in favor of continu- 
ing programs. At Brown we have identified $75 million worth of de- 
ferred maintenance needs, of which $41 million was of high priori- 
ty. We b^n addressing them in 1986 in a program spanning 15 to 
20 years. jBut for modem science we also need modern buildings 
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which can accommodate new types of equijunent. Restoiation of 
grant funds and enhancement of Km interest loan funds under title 
VQ, Coostruction. Reconstruction and Benovation of Academic Tar 
dlitaes, will make a mi^r contribution to f^iture education in the 
Nation's universities. 

Finally, I wish to point out the importance of m a in t aining title 
U-^ fUnds for scholarly libraries. The benefits already received at 
the John Hay Library from this program extend far beyond its 
walls. We have used these funds to enter the holdings this great 
lilnraiy into a naticmal craiputerized bibli(«rai^c data b^. After 
the first year of this retrospective conversion, interlibrary loan re- 
mxesta have increased by 120 pert^nt It is likely that many of 
tMse came from individuals who never would have located the 
needed material were it not for the progr&'n made poraible by title 

n-c. 

In dosing, I want to thank you and the members of your commit^ 
tees for your continuing support of higher education and for pro- 
viding this opjmrtunity to shve my views with you. Althoue^ I im- 
migrated to this coun^ over 50 years ^ from Hungary, I have 
not lost my appreciation for the participatorj' process which in- 
forms the legislature of this great country. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bothman follows:] 

Pbbparkd Statement of Mb. Rothman 

Good morning Senator Fell, Oongrenman Reed, and members of the^panel. I am 
&Ugbt«d that you have choaoD Brown Univeraity ss the rite for thin trasriMr, and 
wekome you warmly <m behalf of President Vartan Gregwian, the feral ty.Uiesto- 
dents and tte etaff. Brown UniverH^r, finmded in 1764, ii the aeraith oldest iiwtitu- 
tion of hiriier educatkm in the UiAed States. Thnmghout its loiu hi^onr. it has 
endraviH«d to provide an education of h^ quaUty to its students. We oonalto our- 
selves to be a uoiversity^ollege, where instruction at both un«teimdu«t» and gyi- 
uate lev»l8 involve* the sti^nts in a coU^xmitive fashira in tl» sdmlarhr ac^^ 
of a distinguiahed faculty. This type (rf eduration is not only f»red to having stu- 
dents become weU informed citizens capable of t^kting productive Ih^ and aana- 
ins informed judgment, but dten isepans students for lea»rahip position In a«- 
demie life, the profiMions. busbiess. or the public sector. Among many alunmi who 
have e«»Uod in the 8iw» of i»*Uc servioB, I might mention jiwt two: Jitoi Hay, of 

the daw of 1858, for whom the buildiiu; in which we are meeting is nairod, wm om 
of Abraham Lincoln's private aecpetarfes during the CivU War, aal^lw- 
the diplomatic corps, served as Secretary of State und«r Presto WiUfam McRm- 
ley and Theodore Rooeevelt; and Chariee Evans Hiud^ of the Clasa of 1881, who 
SM^ as C3xiefJurtiee of tije United States fiwm 19S»thPMM* . 

In the second half of this centuiy. fewn's aWUty to fb&U its edu«rttonal m* 
aioos of teaching and learning throuf^j scholarship has depended crucially «» Its 
partnenhlp with the FedenilOovemment The Higher Education Airt, whose reau- 
tSoritttion is the subiect <rf this hearing, is a m^ vehlde for imfdemeoting tfate 
pertnenhip. Brown Univwsity has dsSned ben^ from many progtMsa eiwom- 
pused by &e twelve titles of ti» Act, including asristance tor undergraduMa. grad- 
o^eand nndical studrots. postaecondaiy impmwwnwit, and library ami informa- 
timi tedmology enhancesnent* You are receiving 

many of tiieee areas tnm reprewmtativsa of the TP^fSSt 
whoae Task Forces and Ctanmittees have card^v studied the ccmtent and delivery 
of the programs in the Act In my brief remarks this morning, I shall mngle out two 
topics ^particular concern at Brown: participation by underrBprBsented minority 
groups and women, and adequate fadlitiee. ^ . 

In wder for Brown ai^iiittilar faistitutions to make a maximum cratributicm to 
AnMrican hi^ education, their student bodies must continue to induito ina«M- 
ing Humbew of studenta firren und ei iew-es en ted minorities and womwi at "ggradu- 
•S M well as the undeignduate levek Later this morning, my odleagueProwsw 
Beanor McMahon, will review for you tiie data «i the American workforce wtth 
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rwpect to women and minmties in the 19905 and beyond. Since Professor McMa- 
hon will primarily address the representation of women, I shall focus on umterre- 
pmented minorities. Early in the next century one third rf aU ooll^e^age students 
in the United ^tes will be members of minority grcmps. Of the maior eubpopula- 
tioiffl of Kacks. Hisi»niC8, Mid Asian, Uie first two are 8ig nific»n ti[y trnderrepre- 
sented in ^-year cdle^ airf in gnduate programa It is imperative for the cwin^ 
to be able to draw mi the v^rt pool of talent present in these young^rs. At the 
graduate level, which is essential for Uie preparation of our future leac^^ this foal 
can be met thixnigh expansion and modification of several of the title IX fellowamp 

^^^^^ra^^eauUiorizBtion level for the Department of Education's under- 
graduate internship program (Grants to Institutions to E^urage Minority Fartra- 
pation in Graduate Education, Title DC- AK which is a proven model for imrreasmK 
minority graduate enrollment through summer resrarch internships and idditumm 
educational enrichment progran^. Brown has made in^tutional arrangements with 
several historically coUeges to enhance cooperaticm atong these lines. 

2 By increasing the authomati<m for the I^tricia Roberts Hams OrMuate Fel- 
lowshipB (Title DC-B) to a level commensurate with its proposed role as the primary 
Federal program supporUng minorities and womeai pursuing graduate careers. 

These initiatives which specifically aiMress minority groups should contmue to l>e 
closely coordinated with the other tiUe IX prggram^ Graduate Am^oe in Areas 
of National Need (Title Dt-D) and the JaocA K. Javits Fellows Program (Title IX-C) 
which addressee study in Uie hunmnities, where faculty riiortages are po;«toI to 
be especially acute Graduate science education is also spcmsored by ether Federal 
sgencioi including the National Science Foundation, Ae Natioiml bstitutes of 
Health, the Natioiial Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Departments 
of Defense. Energy, and Agriculture. The tiUe IX programs can eiUianoe th^ other 
federally ^nsored programs by contributing to the diversity and quality of future 
faculty 

Let me now turn to another area of concern, that of academic fadlities. It is not 
surprising that the delivery of quality graduate programs requires appropnate fa- 
cUities for advanced study. In the ecienc^i, this primarily involw 1^^ 
and equipment; in the humanities and social sriences. speciamed horary coUections, 
such as Sie ones housed here at the John Hay Library; and in aU fields it inci^ 
ingly involves computer hardware and software for information retneval and data 

Is'wS'tac^^Siat in times of financial difficulty most Universities have short- 
changed buildhig maint^iance in favor of continuiM programs. At Brown we have 
iden^ied f75mlllion of deferred maintenance neecb, of which $41 millwm was 
hi^ priority. We began addressing them in 19^ in a program spanning 15 to 20 
year*. But for modem sdenoe we also need modem buildings winch can aocommo- 
date ne^ types of equipment Restoration of grant ftmds and enhanoement of low 
interest lowi ftinds under title VII (Construction, Reconstruction, and Renovation of 
Ac^emk Fadlitiee) would make a m^for contribution to fiiture education in tlie 
Nation's universities. ^ * . * • tt r» 

PinaUy, I wish to point out the importance of mamtoining title U-C funds for 
scholarly libraries. The benefits already received at the John Hay Library firom Jha 
program extend far beyond its walla. We have used these f^ds to enter tiie hold- 
infiB of this great rare book librae into national computeriiad biblipgrepmc data- 
beoea. After the first year of this "retrospective conversion," ittteriibrarykan re^ 
Quests have increased by 120 percent It is likely that many of theee came from indi- 
viduals who never would have located Ihe needed material were it not for the pro- 
mm made possible by title U-C. ^ . 

In closing Twant to Uiank you aiwl the members of your Gommittees for your con- 
tinuing^pport of higher education and for providing this omortunrty to share my 
viewiiwith TOu. Althodgh I immimted to this countiy over 50 years ago from Hun- 
gary, I have not tost mv awe and appreciation for the partiapatory process which 
bforms the legklature in this great country. 

Senator Pell, Thank you very much^ indeed, Dr. Rothman for 
your ^rords of welcome and comments on the Higher Education Act 
at Brown, and I am jparticularly pleased to know Umt tttle UH; 
support for research libraries has made such a specific and, signifi- 
cant contribution to the John Hay Library and I would Uke to see 
this program continue. I will now turn to my fellow host. Congress- 
man Reed. 
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Mr. Rkkd. I, too. want to thank you. Dr. Rothman, for your testi- 
mony and also for pointing out the to continue these impor- 
tant minority programs in title DC-C and title DC overall and also, 
again, I echo Senator Pell's comments about the value of support 
in the Federal level for libraries which can connect not only the 
student body at one institution but ^hools of higher education 
throughout iTnited States, so thank you for your testunony. 
Senator Peu. Hiank you very much, 
lan Lowey. 



Ms* liOWEY* I've delighted to add my thanks to you, too, and Fm 
particularly interested in hearing the testimony of your colleaipe 
m regard to the imder-representation of women and minorities. 
This clearly is an imnie that we have to meet h^ on in order to ad 
dress the serious problem and I thank you very much for being 
here today. 

Senator Pelu Thank you, and thank you for your hospitality. 
We now come to the first panel. Dr. Americo Petroceili and Mrs. 
Brenda I>ann-Messier. 

STATEMENTS OF DR AMERICO W. PETROCELLI, COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION, PROVIDENCE, RI; AND BRENDA DANN-MES- 
SIER, DIRECTOR, RHODE ISLAND OPPORTUNITY CENTER, 
PROVIDENCE, RI 

Mr. Pbttbocklu. Senator Pell, Congrrasman Reed, Congresswom- 
an Lowey, speakers, ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to be in- 
vited to testify at this hearing and to exprera our views on the cru- 
cial issues of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act« 

Several gos^ for Federal support have remained unchanged over 
the years, with accessibility and quality being the migor ones. In 
fact, Uie first and paramount goal of the Federal education policy 
was to enable low income studek.ts to go to coU^e. Many of these 
students will be the first in their families to do so. The establish- 
ment of entitlement grants to needy students was the hallmark of 
the original legislation. 

In Khode Island, of course, we are proud of the fact that this 
grant program bears of the name of our distinguished Senior Sena- 
tor, Senator Pell, who was instrumental in shapis^ the Federal 
policy. Recently, a new gmd has been added, the n^ to enhance 
the economic competitiveness of the Nation has he merged as a 
contender for primary status as a national goal, and underlining or 
underpinning that is the need to develop the human potential rep- 
resented by every child in this country* 

I submit that t he long standing goals of accessibility and quality, 
along with the ^al of economic competitivene^ are two ddes of 
the same coin. We cannot sustain our sysiem of higher edu cation 
in this country when Hie educational pipeline, as has been referred 
to by Senator FtoU, is increasingly being filled with economically 
disadvantafipsd children. As we sit here today, 62 percent of the 
children in our capital city are on a free lunch; 32 percent through- 
out the State. 

in my remarks this morning, since time is limited, I would like 
to focus on two points that I believe are worthy of serious consider- 
ation for inclusion in the revised Higher Education Act. These 
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points are directly linked to promoting the access, quality and ea>- 
nomic impact of higher education, two sides of the same coin. By 
selecting these twoTl am not dismieaing many other issues relevant 
to x^umorization about which we also have concerns. 

Currentiy we working on position papers that will address many 
more of these issues and they will be forwarded to you as soon as 
^ey are ready. Today, I will speak on the two selected points. One, 
the increasing need to expand the role of higher educational sys- 
tems and ^nier dimension pn^^rams, and two, concern for stu- 
dents on welfare. «. . T. , ^ f 

We only do this every 5 years, we affect a whole generation of 
students, so if we don't do it with grade wisdom, we will look back 
and wonder what we've accomplished. We already know what 
works, that is, to help economically disadvantaged students. We al- 
ready know what works in using higher education as an agent to 
tune low income students and ^eir famili^ into the importance of 
continuing an education. _ ., mmrx 

Programs such as "I Have a Dream" approach, the TRIO pro- 
grams which Brenda will be alluding us to. State supported pro- 
grams like our own special Talent Development Program at the 
Univereity of Rhode Island, are weU tested models with exceUent 
recon^ of success. The models have proven that all that is needed 
is the wiU for large scale implementation. , r t 

Incidentally, there was an article in the Globe a couple of is^ • 
ago describing the almost horrific comnetition for studen t Thi' 
message ought to go out that if you are lucky enough to t t a stu- 
dent that comes out of a TRIO program or SPTD, the gretHTation 
rate is about 76 percent in 4 years, compared to about 48 pei Jjiit 
for the rest of us. So if you really want to get a student that stays 
with you, that's also a goodplace to go. ,3 . , , 

We believe the Higher Education Act should mclude as a new 
provision, contribution by the Federal Government to States seek- 
ing to build sound, early intervention programs, higher education 
statement for disadvantaged youth, economically disadvantaged 
youth. Such contributions can be justified as a preventive measure 
making payments in advance, the Federal Govermnent can save 
enormous expenditures in welfare, incarceration and medical costs 
at a later point in these children's lives. , , 

If We do this rii^t now, and when we sit agam m 6 yeara, we 
wUl not Mt with what we sit with today, that the largest rate of 
growth in any of our institutions has been m prison and m the 
social welfare piYMorams and case loads for the tow:. It is recom- 
mended that the Federal Government make available annu^y a 
sufficient amount of money on a competitive basis for the States 
establishing endowment ftmds and ao id e mic support programs for 
prospective low income post secondary atudenlau * . ^ _ ..u 
m£ regard to students on welfare, m addition to at risk voutl^ 
this is another group of individuals who should not be overl5>oked 
in the reauthorization procesai This group is the most needy m the 
Nation, those on welfare. Tk*e only real opportunity th«» people 
have to bettor their lives in America and those of their children, is 
to obtain the education, training needed to secure a oerant job. 
Curremtly, over 97 percent of the primary heads of households on 
welfare in Rhode Isfand are women. In order to contmue to receive 
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their support payments, Uiese women are required under the Fed- 
eral Fanuly Support Act of 1988 to seek additional education Ijy 
completing high school and entering into postsewndaiy programs. 
A most intelligent requirement. , . , , , 

The overall system of student financial aid, mcluding needs anal- 
ysis and delivery, is burdensome and romplex, when combineo with 
State and Federal requirements for welfare pn^^rams, it become^ 
mind b<^lii^. Both financial aid counselors and welfare case load 
workers ea^ become confused by the overlapping requirement 
and this confusion is often paraed on to the student/client. 

The Higher Education Act should include a provision to simplify 
the current needs analysis sj^em for persons receivmg direct a id 
for the economically needy. The amount of aid should be mcreaseo 
rather than diminished by being part of both the student financial 
aid pn^ram and the welfare program. There also should be a more 
manageable and supportive process for those who receive both 
ty pes of 

Inaddition, if student/clients are poor enough to receive welfare, 
for goodness sakes, they should need no other evidence to qumify 
for the mpv'*"""! pell scholarehip than to prove their welfare 
status. At least one set of complicated forms, those applying for 
Federal student financial a id would be eliminated for those stu- 
dents, simple enough process. . , „ . . -^u- 

Before ending and leaving the topic of welfare recipients withm 
higher education, I feel compelled to argue for adequate Federal 
funding to provide scholarship araistance for the most needy stu- 
dents^ know that you are well familiar with the numbers, that 
the amount of loan and debt incurred by New Englanders and by 
Rhode Islanders in the last 5 years has risen astrononucaUy. 
There's been over a 17 percent mcrease, while the Nation as a 
whole has seen a very small percentage increase in ttiat <»tegoxy. 
We are borrowing more in Rhode Island and more in New ^gland 
to get our educations. You certainly (»nnot expect that burden to 
be laid on the economically disadvantaged. As Senator PfeU said, 
for no other reasons, they are the worst rirfs at that pomt for the 
loan. , 

Given the time, and given those few comments, we urge that you 
consider these elements of the Reauthorization Act. We must look 
back and see progress in this area in 5 to 10 years. There s great 
talk about the terrible economic State that we are m and we are 
and the price education is paying to support that. Andnot every 
social or government program has suffered financial support, mu- 
cation has, because that's always future, but the current programs, 
prison support in this State has gone up 18 percent, the new Intake 
tenter is filled. There are more black prisoners in our prison than 
there are in our public colleges, and the public colleges are de- 
signed, in this State as they are in every other Stete, to provide 
education for those who otiierwise could not afford it 

With that as a background, with this opportumty for- reauthor- 
ization, building on what the Ptell Grante are able to do, can we 
imagine what State we would be in without them. Just picture 
those thousands and thousands of studente unable to compete and 
that's whafs ahead of us now. Senator. 

(The prepared stetement of Mr. Petrocelh follows:] 
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Prsparkd Statkmjbnt of Mr. Pstbocbai 



Senator PeU, CTcmgresaimii Reed, invited BpeoketB^ and ladies and gentlemen: It is 
a |des»ure to be invited to to^ify at this hearii^and to npress my views on the 
ciwial iBsue the reaiitlusization of tte tBgher Ed m a t i o n Act* 

Every 5 yeais when foced with the taA cfrrauthorising the piece of 1^^ 
latfam that supports programs at the postsecondaiy level, the Fecteral Govemmmi 
must rethink its priorities. Hie ie^am that are m^Ie, twice emA decc»ie. affect an 
entire generation of sti»ienta As we are all aware, it is imp^'ative that wisdom and 
good jud^m^t be exercised in making Uiese dedsions. 

l%e reauthorization process offefs tl^ TMeral Govmiment the oroortunity to 
clesu'ly articulate Federal policy for higher education. Several ^oak fmr Federal mip- 
pcKTt have remained unchanged over the yrars with accessiUhtv' cmd quality heii^ 
the m^r on^. In fact, the first and paramount goal of Federal ediK»tion policy is 
to enable low-income stiulents to go to odlege^-roany of these stuitenta will be the 
fir^ in their famili^ to do so. The est^liahment of entitlement grants to needy stu- 
dents was the hallmark of the original legislation. In Bhoife Island, we are proud of 
the fact that this grant program h&oB the name of our distinguished sraior senator 
(Senator i^U) who was mstrumental in shaping the Federal policy. Recently, a new 
goal has been added. The need to enhance the economic competitiveness of the 
Nation has emerged as a contender for primary status as a natiomd goal. 

In my remarks this morning, since time is limited, I would lilce to focus on two 
points that I believe are worthy of serious cmsideratim for inclusion in the revised 
Higher Education Act. Hiese pohits are directiy linked to pmnoting the Mcess, 
Quality and economic impact or higher education. By selecting these two» I am not 
dismiMing many other issues relevant to reauthorization about which we also have 
concerns. Currsntiy we are working on a poedtk^n paper that will address many 
more of tl^se issues, and that paper will be forwarded to you as soon as it is rrady. 
But today I will sprak onl^ on the two selected points. 

In many respects, the higher education community in tiie past has been isolated 
from the mainstream of American life. The 'Hvv^vered walls" metaphor» which 
conjures up pictures of rem<^;eness and inaccessibility, served to illustrate ti^ per^ 
ceived distance that once existed between higher education and the community as a 
whole. As the number of students who mre traditionally tlKiught to be coU<^ ma- 
teria] has dropped and as the need for higher-skilled labor has increased, higher 
education hai^ begun to emerge from its isolated State. Increasingly it is important, 
both for humanitarian and economic reasons, for higher education to reach out 
more actively in order to help all potential students enter and progress through the 
system. It is two of these outreach efforts that 1 would tike to spend my time talking 
flLOOut today. 



At-risk children* who do not receive some form of intervention early in their edu- 
cational careers, are much more likely to drop out of school and not to pursue gain- 
ful education or employment opportunities than are students from more affluent 
backgrounds. A recent study by the American CoU^ T^drtg Program * illustrates 
the relationship between educational attainment and family income. 
* Source: Thomas G. Mortenson and Zh^un Wur High School Grmluation and Col- 
lege Participation of Young Adults by Family Income Backgrounds: 1970-1989, 
American College Testing Student Financial Aid Research Report Series: 90-^, Sep- 
tember 1990. , ^ ^ 

The probabilities of a child completing a bachelor s program before the age of 24 
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As we know, there is also a atrong relatioi^up between educational attainment 
and antkipated lifetime ^rnii^ PuUii^ the two pnobabilities together shows, 
which is no surprise to any of us. that children bom into affluem» have a greats 
pf<4iabiUty of obtaining and luMing higher paying ^;Ae than &i cbiliiren from disad- 
vantaged OE^cgnmnda. 

Programs that comprehensively addrass tt^ nee(te o{' low*income children 
throiii^iottt their educatioiial careers (rffer promise of oonsidershle financia] rewards 
to tl^se stents, the State, and the Naticm, We aheariy know what works in using 
higher educatim as an agent to tune low-income stu^ients and their famiUes into 
the importance contini^ig in education. Programs sudi as the '1 Have a Iheam" 
appromrh, the TRIO prpgrams, and State supported prt<gramSt like our own Special 
I^ent Development Program at the University of Rhode Island, are weU^teeted 
models with ^coellent leoords of success. The models are proven; all that is needed 
is laige affile impIementaUon. 

In the reauthorization of the Higher Education Ad, the oossibuitv of mcludmg 
provisions for the Federal Government to supoort State ana local efforts at earl^ 
Intervention could be a powerfiil tool. By including eariy intervention as the priori- 
ty, the Federal CSovemment can provide both the philosophical and financisu sup- 
port so neceasary to helpii^ nmke time programs happen. 

In Rhode Island we am initiating a statewide, inclusive early intervention pro- 
gram known as the Caiildren's Cn^ade for Higlmr Educaton. Thki pn^ram com* 
bines bc^ acai^nic nKtivatkm and financial ixmntives for economiwly^disadvan* 
taged students into a sinc^le comprehecmive program. In addition, tiie pn^ram in- 
cludes a creative finding mechanic for buildira an endowment ^liudi* in effect, 
serves as a lora*term investn^nt made in these children bv sodetv as a whole. (See 
attached description of the Rluxle Island Children's Crusade for Higher EdiH»tion.} 

We believe the Hkher Educaticm Act should include, as a new provision, contribu- 
tions by the Federal Government to States seeking to build sound, early interven- 
tion programs for disadvantaged youth. Such contributions can be justified as a pre- 
vmtative mecurure; by making payments in advance, the Federal Oovermnent can 
save enormous expenditures in welfare, incarceration, and medical costs at a later 
point in tl^se children's lives. It is recommended that the Federal Government 
make available annually $100 million on a competitive basis for States establishing 
endowment ^uitds and academic support programs for prospective low-income post- 
secondary students. 



In addition to a^risk youth, there is another group of individuals who should not 
be overlooked in the reauthorization process, lliis group is the most needy in the 
Nation: those on welfare. The tmly real opportunity these people have to better 
their lives, and Uioee of their chUdren, is to ditain the education or training needed 
to secure a decent paying Job. Currently, over 97 percent erf the primary heads of 
househcdds on weliare m Rho(te Island are women. In order to continue to r«»ive 
their support payments, tl^se women are required under the Federal Family Sup- 
port Act of 19lS to seek actional education by compleUng hi^ school and enter- 
ing into postsecondary programs. The overall system of student financial aid, hiclu«l- 
ing needs analysis and delivery, is hurd^iBome and complex; when combined with 
State and Federal requirements for welfare pn^rama, it becomes mind-boggling. 
Both financia) aid counselors and welfare caseworkers easily become contused by 
the overlai^iing requirement and this conftision is often paGsed on to the student/ 
cHent. 

The Higher Education Act should incbule a iBwision to simpUfy the current 
needs andysis system for persons receiving direct aid for the economically needy. 
TTie amount of aid should be increased, rather than d imin ished, by being part of 
both the student financul aid program and the welfare system, There also should be 
a more manageable and supportive procesa for those who receive both types of aid. 
In addition, if students/clients are poor enough to receive welfare, they should need 
no other evidence to qualify for the maximom Pell scholarship than to prove their 
welfore status. At least erne set of complicated forms, those for ai^ly^n^ f'>r Federal 
student financial aid, ^uld be eliminated for these students. 

Before leaving the topic erf providing for welfare recipients within the higher edu- 
cation system, I feel compriled to argue fbr adequate Federal funding to proyWe 
scholarmip assistance for the most needy stuctents. I understand the concern of Uie 
middle<laas for the rising costs of higher education and the concern for keeping 
choice in Institutions open to these families; however. I consider initial access to 
higher education to be a much hi^r need. Other mechanisms, such as the creation 
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of Federal tax-free savings in^nimrats and tl» availability of guaranteed ^uctent 
loans, can be utilhsd by middIe<lasB studrots and their parents who wish to exer> 
ctee choice as lo which ocdlege to attend These same inrtruments are not available 
to faiw-ine«HQe studwts md their fomilks. OnueqtEently, the Fe&ral Oovenunent» 
in combination with the ^tea, must make this invBstment for these stucfenta. Both 
in the short-run and in the long-run, th» inveetmmt is clearly a sound one to make 

CONCLUHK)N 

Thank you for allowing me to place my views on record* I would be pleased to 
answer any questions that you may have regarding the points I have maite, or c^her 
questicms that you might wish to raise with me concerning the reauthorization of 
the Higher EducationX^. 

Senator Pkix* Thank you vei^ miich» Dr. Petrocelli. 

I would like to hear from Ma Dann-Messier. 

Ms. Dann-Mebsier. Thank you, good morning. Senator Pell Con- 
Re«l, Congresswoman Lowey, members of the subcom- 
mittee, my name is Brenda Dann-Measier, director of the Rhode 
Island Education Opportunity Center which is sponsored by the 
Conmiuiuty CoU^ of Rhode Island. I am honored today to testify 
before this subcommittee to share with you my views on the reau- 
thorization of the Higher Educaticm Act 

The Rhode Island EOC is one of the 40 EOCs in the country de- 
signed to pruvide information about post secondary opportunity to 
low income adults. The EOC's, of course, are one of six programs 
funded under subpart 4, title IV of the Act, Special Programs for 
Students from Disadvantaged Back grounds, conunonly referred to 
already today as the TRIO pn^rams. 

Among the 4,000 adults in Rhode Island EOC services annually, 
many first seek out our services while they are receiving public as- 
sistance or when they are unemployed. Our service are designed 
to enable each client to make informed choices among postsecond- 
ary institutions and programs, as well as to make informed choices 
about financing their enrollment 

We provide assistance in completing applications for coll^, as 
well as completing applications for the Fell Giant Program, and 
for other available assistance. In many cases we discourage our cli- 
ents from taking out loans to begin their postsecondary education. 
In 1991, the 40 EOCs funded nationally wiU serve 112,000 individ- 
uals and the average cost per client of $125. 

As a recent past president of the New England Association of the 
Educational Oftportunity Pn^pram Personnel, I was very much in- 
volved with that Association's deliberations regarding reauthoriza- 
tion. After a series of h^uings and meetmgs within New England, 
we joined with our TRIO colleagues across the country and devel- 
oped the recommendations on the TRIO subpart submitted hy^e 
National Council of Educational Opportunity Association, NCx<OA. 
I and my coll^igues in New England are fully supportive of those 
recommendations and would like to highlight several principles im- 
bedded in them during my testimony. 

One of the TRIO programs, Talent Search, is presently author- 
ized to work with students as early as seventh grade and, of course, 
Educational Opportunity Centers focus on out of school adults. 
Other TRIO programs, upward Bound, Students Support Services, 
and Ronald E. McNair Post-Baccalaureate Achievement Program, 
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offer more intensive instructional and coxinseling services to stu- 
dents enroU^i in high school or coll^. , ^ 

The NCE»A recommendation would enable Talent Search Pro- 
grams to begin working with students even curlier, in middle 
schools. This would also very importantly retain the EOC focus on 
adults. As you know, the Administration is recommending the 
elimination of three of the TRIO programs EOC, Talent Search and 
Upward Bound and their replacement by unt .'ied programs entitled 
Pre^iollege Outreach. In addition to what in my view is the lack of 
prudence involved in eliminating an established network of suc- 
cessful pn^rams in favor of an untried model, a m^jor problem 
with the Administration's Plan is a total disregard of the adult 
population. 

Senator Pell, Congressman Reed, Congresswoman Lowey, you are 
well acquainted with the disturbing statistics on the enrollment of 
low-income and minority students in college. The August, 1990, 
Rand Corporation Report entitled "Post-secondary Enrollment of 
Minoritira," highlights th«* fact that the most precipitous declines 
in enrollment have been among adults. For example, the tradition- 
al 18 to 24 year old age group, enrollment trends of black males 
have been very similar to th<»e of white males. However, in the 25 
to 34 age group, enrollment of minority males has consistently 
dropped since the mid 1970's. This is no time to eliminate educa- 
tional opportunities, the only funded pn^am in the Higher Educa- 
tion Act that has as its specific mission providing educational op- 
portunity for low income adults. ^,r,^j. 

Another principle which undergirds many of the NCEOA recom- 
mendations, including listing of permissible services for EOC s and 
Talent Search legislation, authorizing an ongoing evaluation of 
TRIO pn^frams, for purpo^ of program improvement, «5tablish- 
ing a base grant, moving to a 5-year grant cycle, is the intent to 
increase the consistency, reliability, and intensity of services we 
are able to offer to our clients. , . • i. 

Many low-in(»me and first-generation students face barriers to 
educational attainment which would confound young people from 
traditional backgrounds. Lack of finances not only serves as a bar- 
rier to «)11«» acfanission but it complicates almost every aspect of 
everyday life; finding a safe r«ddence, feeding one's cmldren, 
moving from place to place and finding good child (»re. 

Many times, for example, the family and finends ever EOC ch- 
ents are able to provide information about support for their aca- 
demic pursuits. The overburdened elementaiy and secondary 
schools they have attended have been unable to recognize and nur- 
ture their talents or to prepare them for rigorous academic pro- 
grams. I have submitted with my testimony the recollections of sev- 
eral former clients of our EOC which describe some of the barriers 
th^ are required to overcome in order to graduate ftom coU^. 
They are not a^lrical. . . « 

I see the staffe of the TRIO programs as bearing h^vy responsi- 
bility of supporting and servmg as advocates for these students 
with colleges and universities as well as other institutions and 
agencies^ch are able to impact on their ability to succeedm col- 
lege. Many times, for example, agencies, administering AFDC and 
(bod stamps create almost insurmountable c^t>stacles to the success 
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of low income students. Many times the faculties and staffs of al- 
lege are not prepared for or even knowledgeable about the needs 
and situations affecting low income students. The NCEOA recom- 
mendations are designed to increase the effectiveneM of TRIO pro- 
grams and meeting Uieir responmbility to pnmde their clients a re- 
alistic opportunity to graduate from coll^. 

One of the NClX>A recommendations would encourage coordina* 
tioc of pn^prams funded under the TRIO subpart with State and 
private prc^^rams with disadvantaged students. Just as adequate 
student finuicial aid cannot be provided unl^ institutions, States 
and Federal Government view the provisions of this aid as a joint 
responsibility, and laws and regulations are written on that rasis, 
the provision of nonfmancial support must also be seen as a joint 
responsi; ility. We in the TRIO program very much want to collabo- 
rate with and support other enbrts to increase postsec^ndary op- 
portunity such as the Children's Crusade here in Rhode Ldand. 

I would hope, too, that your subcommittee could ^uunine other 
pn^;rams auUiorized under the Act and encourage fiirther coordi- 
nated Federal, State and institutional efforts on behalf of low 
income students. The public is ftally aware of the financial prob- 
lems and policy problems create 1^ student loan defaults. What 
we in TRIO programs, especiallv Educational Opportunity Centers 
must deal with often on a daily basis are the human costs of imbal- 
anced policy where grants are inadequately fonded* I would espe- 
cially encourage polid^ designed to encourage guarantee agencies 
to develop policies which enable students in default to continue to 
receive Fe<teral student assistance in cases where such continued 
support is merited- Five States, Massachusetts being one, have 
adopted such policies which are extremely iniportant to eventual 
arademic success of low income students. Again, I deeply appreci- 
ate tiiis opportimity to testtfy before you today and am pleased to 
answer any questions you might have. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dann-Messier follows:] 
Prspared Statement or Ms. Dann-Mmsieb 

Senator Peil, Members of the Subcommittoe, my name is Brrada I^n^Messier 
and I direct the Rhode Island Educational Opportunity Center which is sponsored 
Rhode Island Community Colles^. I am honored today to testify before the sub- 
committee end to share with you my views on the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act , , ^ ^ . . . • 

The Rhode Island B50C is one of 40 EOCa in the country desipedtoprovide mfoi^ 
mation about poetseccmdary opportunities to low-income adults. EOC's, of courBe^ 
ar^ one of the mx programs mnctod under Subpart 4 of Title IV of the Act, Special 
Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds, commonly referred to as 
theTRIO programs. ^ „ . 

Anumg the 4,000 adults the Rhode Island EOC serves annually, many first seek 
out our services while they are receiving public assistance or when they are unem- 
ployed. Our services aie des^ied to enwle each client to make informed choicer 
among posteecimdary institutions and programs, as well as to make informed 
choices about financing &eir enrolment. ^ ^ „ „ 

We provide assistance in completing applications for coU^ as well as completing 
applications for the Pell Grant program and for other available assistwwe. In 
afmcot every case, we discourage our clients from taking out loans to begin tteir 
postaeeondary education. In 1991, the 40 Educational (Opportunity Centers f^mded 
natimally will serve 112,000 individuals at an average cost of $126 per cheat 
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As a i«cent past-pm^nt of the New England Aamiation of Educational Oppoi^ 
tunity Program Persofmel, I was very much involired in that Association's delibera- 
tions reganling the reauthmization. After a series of hearings and meetings within 
New Ei^^laiMl, we jfAxedA with our TRIO ccdleagim from sterna the country and de- 
veloped the reccHnniendations m the TRIO subpart submitted by the National Ooun- 
dl of Educational C^pportunity AsBodidions. I and my colleagues in New England 
are ftiUy supportive of those recommendations and mmid like to highlight several 
principles imbedded in tl^ during my tsfltiraony. 

Ths Nsbd roa Skbvicbs for LoW'*Incqms Individuals at All Stages op tub 

EDUCATR3NAL I^S-UNS 

One of the TRIO pit^prams. Talent Seanh, is pmently authoru^ to work with 
students as ^ly as the seventh gr^ and, of courbe. Educational Opportunity Cra- 
teis focuB on (nitcf-echool adults. Other TRIO prograns— Upward Bound, Student 
Support Services, ami tha Rmiald £. McNair Post-baccalaureate Achievement Pro- 
gram» oiler more intaaaive instructimial and (^nmseting services to students enrolled 
in hl^ school or college* « • . 

the NCEOA recommendations would miable Talent Smrch progran^ to begin 
winding with students even earlier— in middle schools. They would also, veiy impor- 
tantlyt retain the EOC focus on adults. As you know, the AdminlstFaUcm is recom- 
meeting the elimination of thim of the TRIO programs— EOCs, Talent Search* and 
Upwaid Bound and their rejrfacement by an untried program entitled PrfrOoU^ 
Outreach In additton to what in my view is the lack of pnid^ioe involved in elimi- 
nating an established netvtwk of sucoes^l jmograms in favor an untried model, 
a m^r probl^ with the AdministrBtion's is its total disregani of the adult 
population. 

Senator P^, you Bte well »M|uainted with the disturbing statistics on the enroll* 
ment <rf low-income and minority students in colk^. The Augiwt 1990 Rand Corpo- 
ration rep^ n^t-seeondary Enrollment of Mimmties, highlights the fact that the 
meet pradiritous declines in enmllments have hem axoaag adults. For exam{rie« in 
the traditional 18-24 age group* enrollment trends of black m^es have been ver^ 
similar to thtm of white males. However, in the 26-34 age group, enrollment of mi- 
nority males haa consistently dropped since the mid-seventies. Tliis is no time to 
eliminate Educational Opportunity Centers, the only ftinded program in the Higher 
Education Act which has as it specific mission providing educational opportunities 
for low-income adults. 

The Nkkd to Assure that Ssavicss Provided to Low-mcoMs, Fibot^eptkration 
Students are Sustained and CoBiraEKSNSivs 

Anotl»r principle which undergirds mamr of NCEOA recommewlations— iiwdud- 
ing listhtg of pennisBible services for BOCTs and TWent S«rch in the legislation, 
authorizing an onming evaluation of the TRIO programs for purposes of progr^ 
improvement, e^^^lisEing a base grant, moving to a 5-year grant cycle— is the 
intent to increase the consistency, reliability and mtenmty of services we aro able to 
offer to our clients. ^ * j ^2 i • 

Many low-income and first-generation students face barriers to educaticmal attain- 
ment which would confound young people firwn traditional backgrounds. Lack of fi- 
nances Mt only serves m a Wrier to coU^ admission but it complicates almost 
every aspect of everyd^ Ufb; finding a safe lesidence, feeding ones dependents* 
fSMmixnimplaoeto^l^ ^ , 

Maw tinm for example^ thefomUtes and frirads of EOC clients are miable to 
proride information about or support for th^ academic pursuits. The overburdened 
^ementaiy ami secmdaiy schoMi th^ have attmded may have been untf^le to rec- 
ognise ai^ nurture their talents, or to prepare them for rigomis acadraiic pro* 
grams. I have submitted with my testimony the recollections of several former cli- 
ents of our EOC which describe son^ of tlm barriers they were rwiuired to overcome 
in Older to graduate fhmicolki^.Th^ are TOtatyiri^ ^ 

I see the ^afib of the TRIO {vmrams are bnring the heavy respmsiinU^of sup- 
porting and serving as advocates for these stuctents with coUegos and universities w 
weUn with otterinstituti<ms and agencies which are able to impact on their^MB- 
ty to mxcceed in cdSege. Many tinssa, for example* ag^ieies administering AFDC or 
Pood Stamps create almost insurmountable obstacles to the success of lo^income 
students. iSany times the faculties and staffii of ooU^es are not prepared for or 
even knowledgeable about the needs and situations affecting low4Mome ^«n^ 
The NCEOA reaunmeiidations are designed to increase the effectiveness of TKIU 
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pragrams in nraeting their responsibility to provide their clients a realistic opportu* 
nity to graduate fnm ooUe^ 

Th« Nskd iob iMsnftmoNAU State and P«nmua Cowwutwn m Sekvino low- 
' Imsoms, FmsrCtmBATKm SrusDRB 

One of the NCEOA wonnmendations would encourage coordinatiiHi of OTOgrams 
fiimied under the TRIO au^iert with State and private progran» fiw- dbadvantapod 
students. Just as adequate student financial aid cannot be provided unleas in^tu- 
tioiB, i^tee and the I^ral Govemnwnt view the provision of thia aid as a joint 
responsOfility. and laws and r^gtdations are written on that basis, the proviaxcm of 
non-financial support must also be seen as a joint responsibility. We in the TRIO 
ptoerams very much want to collaborate with and auppnt other efforts to increase 
pc^econdary opportunity such as the Children's Crusade here in Rhode Island. 

I would hope, too, that your subcommittee could examine other programs authoi^ 
ized under the Act and encourage further coordinated Federal, State and uwtitu- 
tional dfbrte on behalf of low-uicome students. The public is fkilly aware of the fi- 
nancial problems and nsated 1^ student loan defiaulta. What we in TWO programs, 
specially Educational Opportunity Centers must deal with— often on a daily 
baS— are the human costs of an imlalanced policy where grants are inadequately 
funded. I would eroedally encourage policies designed to encourage guarantee agen- 
cies to develop poUciee which enable students in default to continue to receive Fed- 
eral stodent wsistance in casffi where such continued support is merited. Five 
States have adopted aah policies which are extremely important to eventual aca- 
demic success of low-incraae rtudents. ^ . ,j i„ i . 

Again, I deeply appredate the opportnmty to testify today and would be pleased 
to answer any questions you might have. 

Senator Peuu Thank you very much indeed. In view of the fact 
that we have several panels. I will limit myself to 6 minutes, but 
firet, I would like to commend Dr. Petrocelli on mentioning the 
question of incarcerated students. In my mind, one of the great 
mistakes of this generation is that right now, we have got more 
than one million creative young Americans, maybe ^^t*^-}*** 
wrong way many times, but still creative, there in jail, behind bars. 
We have more on a percentage basis than any other Nation in the 
world, except for Soutii Africa. I think this is the Uiing we shotild 
keep in the back of our mind, that we have this ^wtential creatiiaty 
that's being absolutely wasted. I have a practice of gomg to the 
ACl every so often and being frustrated at what shomd be bemg 
done for these young people, turning them in the right direction. 

Last week, when aecretary Alexander testified, it was suggested 
by one of our colleagues that any person on AFDC be automatically 
eU^le for Pell Grants. Thai's very much exactly along the same 
line that you suggested, and you would agree on that , ^ 

Along this line, I'm very much for a sunplified current student 
aid application form. In fact, we are having a hearing on this 
matter on April 25 in Washington. We would welcome any written 
suggestions or any brief thou^ts you might have right now, as to 
what we can do, because we reaUy want to try U> induce «»e tame 
necessary to complete the application form. I know I tried filling 
out a form and got frustrated. i ^ m 

Then, another thing that you are saymg, during the last 10 
years, we have had a serious decline in grant aid for poor students 
with an increased enrollment What has been the effect for these 
students with whom you've come into contact when they find they 
have to have these heavy loans? 

Dr. Petrocelli. , 

Mr. PffFBOCEixi. It is a very senous problem. We suHered as a 
result I think in this part of coimtry, in Rhode Island particularly. 
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because we had a little bit of parent prosperity, so that the nonli- 
quid assets such as homes that ahaw up, nave driven people from 
grants to loans, and that is, I think, part of the dramatic increaw 
of the loan capability. Vm honng, we are all hofiog that we stimu- 
late ways to encourage peo^ to save for the educati<m of their 
childrm so that doesn't becrane a factor, and I know mechanisms 
will be introduced to do that There are some exoeUoit mechanisms 
now. like savings bonds and so on, but that's why many erf* us, pai> 
ticularly tlus panel, is focussing on the fact of a vast number of 
people who wiU not be able to avail thranselves of those opportuni- 
ties. 

We sit in the State right now, I have got to repeat again, with S2 
pezcent of the children in scluwl are on free lunch. It means they 
don't get a meal if they don't go to school, and free lunch is not the 
definition of poverty yet, I mean, that's just the free lunch defini- 
tion. So titat if we are to look back, and we must begin to hokl our 
hope and aspiration for these youngsters, very early in their life, 
because by the time th^ get to high school, they may have already 
dropped out one way or the other. 

By the way. Senator, I wish I could remember the man's name, 
it's terrible, but I can't, but the Director of Corrections in the State 
of Indiana has a v«ry chilling winr to project his future needs. He 
counts the number of economically disadvanta^d children in the 
third grade and he projects his need for <»Ub. Actuallv, when you 
look at these third graders and you ask them their aspirations, one 
of them I talked to wanted to be a paleontologist, he told me. His 
chances, if he only knew, are better that he is going to end up in 
the Ad. 

Senator Peuu As you know, of course, it costs morts to send a 
man to the Ad than it does to one of the ivy League colleges. Be- 
rause we forget to build that cell, it can average out to around a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

BSs. Dann-Messier. „ , . . 

Ms. DAim-MnEOKB. Senator, I believe what it really does is emm- 
nate student choice in being able to attend Uie institution of his 
choice based on what their needs are by having to rely heavily on 
student loans. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, I turn to my co«hairman. 

Mr. Rbkd. Thank you. Senator. Dr. Petrooelli, you mentioned 
that you would like to see the Federal Government become more 
involved in those State endowment programs for children. Chil- 
dren's Crusade, for Che record, can you oridlv describe the Chil- 
dren's Crusade con c ept and where you are now? 

Mr. Prbocklu. Children's Crusade is building on the success of 
programs that are in i^ace and should stay in place, TRIO pro- 
grams and interacting m the 7tb, 8th, 9th and 10th grade, and its 
comprehensive. It involves every third grader in the Stat© of Rlu^ 
Island, regardless of where they are, public private, parochial 
schools, because it's an indepe^ent 501-C Corporation, and it 
enters into a contract with Uie diild, Uieir parent, guardian or 
nificant others, they say, and they promise to stay in school, send 
their report can! to the Crusade, cooperate with their mrators, 
avoid early patenting— Crusade does not use the word pregnancy, 
the boys hiftve to learn they have something to do with it; stay on 
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the right side of the law. When they graduate from high school, 
and this is not a charity procram, no one takes the exams for 
them, they will be made availja>Ie to them a scholarship to any of 
cm imhlic institutions and to any of our indraendwt mstit>*tions 
in the State. AU the independent institutions have agreed to par- 
ticipate in the Crusade. Th^ do that by making a contribution m 
kind or in money now, they only make the contribution once, an 
endowment fonn of pnmram. , . . 

Also, it's comprehensive. The world needs a work ethic, needs a 
good, literate child or person, so that if you go into a freshman pro- 
gram, you will get support equivalent to going to the ConMnunity 
Coll^. If you go to one of our proprietary s^iools, and in Rhode 
Island proprietwy schools are quite well r^nihited, former Com- 
missioner McMahon instituted excellent policies which the Boairf 
of Governors continues in regulating those schools, so we don t 
suffer generally the kind of problems and the image that one gets 
in that area. And that's the thrust. We signed up our first third 
grade class, third grade next year, current second graders, we have 
them preaigned, over 2,000 signed up. 
Mr. Reed. Roger demons, and Wade B<^? 
Mr. Pbtboceuj. Yes, they signed up, they signed the contract, a 
very interesting legal document that, but the point is they make 
the statement, the point is to make the connections that are neces- 
sary, that for aspiration there will be reward; for failure, in the 
words of Elizabeth Shaw, there will be a rotten outcome, and we 
are very clear on that. . „ j , » 

Mr. Reed. Just briefly, how would you see the Federal law, 
simply providing resource to some endowment to help fund the en- 
dowment? , , , . , - * X- 

Mr. Potboceixi. Yes, I think that— we do not have anv mtenhon 
of starting another entitlement program. We deliberately desupaed 
the funding mechanisms tutsed on return on investment, and the 
Federal Government gets a very good return on investment if we 
meet our goals in Rhode Island and that return on investment is 
worth an investment of between $3 and $6 million from the Feder- 
al Government. , . «r * 
Now, that's a novel approach to funding something. We are not 
going to be back next year, the year after, the year after tiiat, but 
these third graders— by the way, did I tell you, every tiiird grader 
for the next 10 yeara, the sun sets on the program in 26 years, and 
so we do ask for that consideration, that form of funding, to stimu- 
late, do it, bring the partnership with the local level together, but 
part of that partnership has to be the State's. We are goiM to get 
money from proprietary schools, the independent schools, the foun- 
dations. The only two elements that continue to fund Ais program 
on an aimual basis is the local State government, which has al- 
ready established the necessary law passed unanimously in both 
the House and the Senate, and incidentally, you ought to be aware 
it was started under the former administration, but on inaugura- 
tion day, in his speech, the governor en>ressed hope for the these 
poor cWldren. You notice, though, Brenda and I didn't roeak about 
minorities, we spoke rf>out economicaUy needv and depressed. It 
happens to include a m^ority in this State of blacks and Hispamcs, 
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but the denominator is economically disadvantaged and that's 
what this proffram is saying. 

Mr. Resd. Just one quick quration. I thinfr the thrust of your 
comments, Dr. PetroceUi, with respect to AFDC and how we've cal- 
culated for aid; two points, one I would agfiin concur with Senator 
Pell in terms of sort of counting that AFDC person as being able to 
make the zero family contribution, and automatically qualify for 
Pell Grants, but the second thing I think you are sunsf»ting that 
we really need to harmonize not only our Higher Eilucation Act 
Legislation but also our tmsic welfare l^islation at the Federal 
level, so that what we gain by liberalizing, or at least straightening 
out, in terms of higher education loan authoritv, we don't lose by 
becoming involved in the intricacira of Federal AFDC policira, is 
that a fair summary? 

Mr. Pbtbocelu. Absolutely, because in a nutshell, Representa- 
tive Reed, the whole thrust of every argument we give you is the 
same. Move people from poverty and dependence to a)ntribution, 
and the path of this countrv is through education. Once you do 
that, the amount of dollars that become available to help in many 
other areas of edu(»tion become availid)Ie. Instead of going to 
$50,(KX> a year maintaining somebody in prison, we can spend 
|50,0(M) extra a year to maintain this magnifi(»nt library, but the 
key is to move people that way, because we have entirely too many 
children in powrty and they are the future students, and along 
with them are their parents, so along comes a beautifully magnifi- 
cent act that says, look, folks, are you welfare but you are going to 
show us you going to get your high school diploma and going to do 
a couple of years of college and let's encourage these peop!?, let's 
not have an artificial outcome, because I he bang for the buck is 
clearly there if you turn one of these famihes around. 

Mr. Rbxd. Hwank you. You are joined with another distinguished 
co-panelist, Bnmda Dann-Messier, who has done a lot for this com- 
munity and personally contributed, to my knowled^, to the educa- 
tion policies and recently honored by the Rhode Island Chapter of 
Advancement of Colored People for her efforts and, Brenda, wel- 
come. I will follow up and you may comment also on the questions 
I asked to Dr. Petrocelli. One concern I have, which I would like to 
raise with you, is you stated in your message about adult education 
falling by the wayside in some of the president's prc^rams, another 
factor, sort of about adults working, I don't know if you want to 
comment upon this. Many of the people involved in the TRIO pro- 
grams are young people who are working and at the same time 
going to school. In fiact, their school experience and work experi- 
ence come together and that I think distinguishes this group of 
young people, and as you point out adults, so if you want to com- 
ment on those points, 1 would be delighted. 

Mb, DANN-MsraiER. Thank you Congressman Reed. I just wanted 
to talk a little bit about the AFDC population and some of the ob- 
stacles they currentiy confront and the tremendous need for inter- 
governmental cooperation. I know that you are aware that there 
are many AFDC recipient who, upon receiving their Pell Grant 
Awaid, receive a refund, then find them self getting a reduction in 
food stamps. They have to make a choice of whether to feed their 
children or go to school. There is no choice involved for them. That 
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shouldn't be. We are just discouraging a larger number of folks 
from going on to «:hool and so I hope this subcommittee can cer- 
tainly address that issue, because it's critical for the AFDC popula- 
tion not to have one more burden put in their way and, yes, sir, 
you are right. Congressman Reed, about the fact that our popula- 
tion do work. The^ need to out of economic necessity. Iliat really 
underpins eveiytmng for our students and our clients and when 
possible, the adult population, that's not so easy because of child 
care and child care issues that have to be worked out. That's why 
they do it and we know that does hinder in some ways their educa- 
tional trainicue and preparation. 
Mr. Reed. Tiumk you. 



Senator Pell. And Coi^rewwoman Lowey. 
Ms. Lowey. Thank you, Senator. I'm particularly interested and, 
Ms. Dann-Messier, vou were talking about the coordination of pro- 
grams. I'm particularly interested in the public/private partner- 
ships. As we aU know we have a miuor deficit, not onlv in Wash- 
ington certainly in my State of New York and many of the States 
around this Nation of ours, and I think it's more important that we 
coordinate the efforts. You were talking about some private pro- 
grams and the OMrdination of those programs with the State pro- 
grams and ^e TRIO. I wonder if 3rou coiud expand for us the kinds 
of coordination that takes place, in i»rticularly the private pro- 
grams that are being utilized within this TRIO. 

Ms. Dann-Mbsher. I can speak from the Edu(»tional Opportuni- 
ty Center perroective. We work with the oimmunity and provide 
our services. We go right into community based oii^nizations, pri- 
vate oiganizations, we go wherever the -client is to provide services. 
So it's very important that we have ihoee partnerships with the 
private and public institutions and agencies, because we have to 
reach the cbent where th^ are at, and in terms of public pro- 
grams, I can give you example of how you could wont with the 
Obildren's Crusade fo- Ugher Education in that we would work to 
&cilitate and provide .le mentoring. I have suggested to Commis- 
sioner PbtroceUi that EOC clients could be mentors to the younger 
students. There is a role for all of us, and unfortunately there are 
many, many clients to be served and many, many students to be 
served and the way to do that is through partnerships, because of 
the lack of ivsouives and it's not a difficult task. The re^n I raise 
it in the legislation, though, is because the Derartment of Educa- 
tion discourages coUaboration, particularly for TRIO programs, and 
I think that's a mtfft^fcft 

ISb, Lowey. What extent has the corporate sector and the private 
sector been involved in TRIO at all? 

Afo. DANN-MBsam. Minimally, and we are tx^^ng to increase 
that, but ^y have demands on them from evenrbody, bo since our 
Federal support has been growing each year, i think that hasn't 
be ~ a priority for us at tius point But of course we want to be 
part \A ^aat network. You can't do it alone. It's a problem for all of 
us to resolve together and work together. 

Ms. LowsT. Certainly Dr. Petrooelli refiarred to the I have a 
DreauL I happened to know Jeanne Lang tor 30 years, who has 
been very su cco o ofi il with several programs withiia Westchester 
County, programs which are ftinded with T Have a Dream re- 
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sources. I wonder if you would comment on the involvement of the 
private sector and the corporate sector in these kinds aS program& 

Mr. Pbtbocelu. It is very common and popular to discuss build- 
ing those kinds of partner^p and seek in the Crusade and that's 
why we said you only make a donation once, this is one thing we 
must keep in mind. American industry is spending over |30 billion 
a year in remedial education to prepare a worker to be effective 
within their environment. That's the largest unl^pslated education 
tax in the country. We all have got to do our jobs better so that 
money can go into the productive capacity of this country and not 
into the extended educational capacity, so keep in mind that Amer^ 
ican industry faces, the America businera faces that underlying 
situation now. . ^ 

Now, to involve them in a migor way, in the partnership, its 
very dedrable, very wonderful, but they do have a right to say, 
why am I spending this ^ million. Can't we do this better before 
they graduate? Can't they be more literate? And that's why these 
outreach pn^p'ams are tsginning younger and yoiinger, are so crit- 
ical. OUierwise, can you imagine with $30 million going into bene- 
fits programs for new workers or productive capacity of the plants. 
There is a heavy involvement, both obvious and as I would like to 
point out, not so obvious, in this what I call the largest, nonl^pslat- 
ed education task in the country. Listen, I wish it were working, 
because on all sides we don't seem to be as competitive as we 
should be. 

Ms. LowKY. I thank you very mudi and I know that the commit^ 
tee is very interested in pursuing partnerships, and if we can inter- 
vene earlier, I think the best message to the corporation is they 
may save money later on, on the graduate level, and I would like 
to get them more involved in the elementary level, intervening 
early so we prepare these youngsters for a coU^ c(ducation later 
on. 

Thank you very much. Senator? 

Senator Pfcix. Thank you very much indeed, Mrs. Dann-Messier, 
and you Dr. PetroceUi. 

We now come to our sea>nd panel. Dr. John Salrases, vice presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs at lUiode Island College; Dr. Robert Sil- 
ves^, vice prudent for Academic Affairs, Community CoU^ of 
Rhode Island: Dr. Robert McKenna, president the lUiode Island 
Independent Higher Education Association, accompanied by Mrs. 
Linda Martinelli; and Mr. Seth Kum, executive vice president of 
New England Institute of Technology. 

We can start off with Dr. John Salesses and welcome. 
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STATEMENTS OP DR. JOHN SALESSES, VICE PRESIDENT FOE 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, RHODE ISLAND COUJBGE, PROVIDENCE, 
Rl: DR. ROBERT SILVKTRE. VICE PRESIDENT FOR ACADEBOC 
AFFAIRS. COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF RHODE ISLAND, WAR- 
WICK, RI; DR ROBERT J. McKENNA, nC^IDENT. RHODE 
ISLAND INDEPENDENT HIGHER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
PROVIDENCE, RI, ACCOMPANIED BY LINDA A. MABTWELU, 
PARENT. CRANSTON, RI; AND SETH KURN, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, WAR- 
WICK. Rl 

Mr. Salesses. Good morning, Senator Pell, Congressman Iteed, 
Congresswoman Lowey. Thank you for this opportunity to testify at 
the subcommittee's hearing leading to the reauthorization of ihe 
Higher Education Act I'm particularly pleased to be able to d^ 
scnbe for you briefly something about Rhode Island College and 
our students, and to talk about the implications of the Reauthoriza- 
tion Act upon our students and my recommendations, particuurly 
in r^rd to those problems related to the preparation for college, 
as well as the success in higher education. 

As you know, Rhode Island College is a public institution of 
higher education whose primary goal is to provide undewraduate 
prc^rams in the arts and sciences and in profe^onal and pre-pro- 
fe^nal fields. Rhode Island CoUege is the college of opportunity 
and our student body is composed primarily of Rhode Islanders 
who live withm 50 miles of the coUege and commute to class. 

We support initiatives in the Reauthorization Act which wiU pro- 
vide quaMied students from diverse backgrounds as8istan(^ m ac- 
cessing higher education. The changes that have taken plw» na- 
tionwide in the college student profile, and the contmuing dianges 
that are predicted, mean that our college population will be com- 
prised of students fi:t)m 18 to 80 who do not follow the traditional 
structured 2-year or 4-year degree cyclesj who work to support 
themseWes, their families and their education; who belong mcreas- 
ingly to minority groups for whom English is not the primary lan- 
guage spoken at home; who move in and out of education as their 
personal circumstances reouire, and who increasingly require addi- 
tional support services to help them achieve their academic goals. 

Four of the following reojmmendations speak to existing pr^ 
grams and my fifth recommendation addresses an uivent n^ 
which is to guaran^ that more of our young people graduate from 
high school and become qualified to enter collate programs. 

The first is in regard to grants versus loans. The relative share of 
Federal aid which is in the form of grants, has dropped to appron- 
mately one fourth of the total grant aid to our atudente. This is 
abnost exactly the reverse of the ratio 10 years ago. Additionally, 
the purchasing power of the available grant dollars has been sig- 
nificantly eroded by rising college costs during the Mst decwie. 
This cost trend will likely be even more dramatic in the n^ few 
years. Our students are now overly dependent upon loan aid and 
loans are being taken out by Uie most needy students and families. 
Ttaa is a particular problem fcr Rhode Island CoUege families 
which for the most part are from the lower h^of ^e income5)eo- 
trum. We support mcreasing the m a x imu m Pell Grant to restore 
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its purchasing power and similarly to increasing funding for the 
campus-based grants. 

Second is in retard to simplifying the aid application proce^ 
Clearly the complexity of the financial aid application presents a 
deterrent, even a banner, to most nee^ students and their fami- 
lies. Again, this is particularly true for lihode Island GoUege popu- 
lation. In this respect, we support Federal initiatives or incentives 
to colleges and States to imioxrve early awareness ikctivities in 
order to better inform, advise and assist stud^ts and families in 
the entire application and financial aid process. 

Additionally, we favor a i^ystem which requires a student to com- 
plete only one, not numerous financial aid forms. However, we do 
not support an oversimplified data o>llection procras which collects 
insufiScuoit data to allow institutions to make an informed determi- 
nation of need and which mak^ the institutions the responsible 
stewai^ of Federal, State or institutional dollars. A responsible 
compromise between complexity and oversimplifi^tion should be 
fouiuL 

A more realistic neols analysis is the Uiird rea>mmendation. 
Thrae aspects tiiis are particularly relevant to Rhode Island Col- 
lege stumts and their families. First, a clearer and more realistic 
definititm of tiie independ«it student. Second, a more realistic 
treatment of home equity. Third, a more rea«>nable taxation rate 
on student earnings which is currently at 70 percent of their prior 
y^r's earnings, as wf^ the formulation ^ould be either taken out 
of Uie statute or if kept in, i^ould have an annual update mecha- 
nism which other than requiring the passage of a technical amend- 
ment, which often seems to get neglected, due to other legislative 

""iS^^I^elief from over r^ulation. We propose that institutions 
which have demonstrated sound fiscal stevrar&hip be relieved from 
unnecesarily complicated and burdensome n^sulatory require- 
ments. I.. nr 

F^th, early awareness and ^rly intervention partnerships. We 
encourage new Federal initiatives to support coll^)orative pro- 
grams among the State government, elementary and Mcondary and 
poet secondary education, and the private sector to expand early 
awareness and early intervention nrottrams. At Rhode Mmd Col- 
legBi we have two programs I woiud like to mention, the Upward 
Bound, which has just discussed, the TRIO program, pur promam 
is in its 26th year at ih» college, and the second is the PEP Pro- 
gram, or Student Support Services Program at Rhode Island Col- 
lie. Both of these are supported by the college as weU as the Fed- 
eral Government; both are directed to early intervention, and to 
help disadvantaged and mincnrity students. 

ifere in the State of Rhode Island, as well, we have the Chil- 
dren's Crusade, which has been given great support from both pri- 
vate indus^ and the Federal State government could greatly 
assist in our early awareness and early intervention. We suppOTt 
initiatives which combine intervention as ear^jr as the third grade 
with tutoring, mentoring and other support services, as well as the 
devel(mment of endowment fiinds. I wish to thank the comnuttee 
for the opportunity to address this important issue, and I would be 
pirmfind to answer questions at the appropriate time. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Sal^ses follows:] 
Preparkd Statement of Ms. Sales^ 

Mr. Chairmen ami ntembom of the autxammittees: I am John 3. Saleases, vice 
l»«8ii^ for Acatemic Af&ira at Rhode Island CoU^. Thank you for this o9V^' 
nity to testify at the nibcommittees' tearinga leading to the Reautbomation irf the 
Hi^»r Education Act I am partkailariy pleased to he ahle to describe to you bnefly 
snnetiiing about Rhode Island CoU^ and our stuitenta, and to talk about the impli- 
catiow rfthe Reauthoriiation Act upon our students, particularly on the pKAlems 
related to preparation for coU^ and success in coii^. 

TmCoLtsoE 

Rhode Island College is a public instttutiim of higher learning whose primary goal 
is to provide undwgraduate programs in the arte and sdences staA in professional 
and rare-profesmonal fields. The coU^ also rffere a range of graduate pnwrams in 
the suia and edwices and in tl» areas of education, and community, public, and 
social serviais. The basic commitment of the faculty to Mcallent services in teagung 
is complonented and enriched by research ai^ by wrvioe to the coUege, the State, 
and the region. .. , 

While BMSt studfflits are from Rhode Island and the surrounding areas, the col- 
lege welcomee students from other States and countries and actnrely seeks to in- 
clude among its student body racial and ethnic minorities, the economic^y dis^- 
vantaffid and tlM handicapped. Academic offerings are provided uifive schools: the 
Facul^ of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educa^ and Human Develoranent, the 
School of Social Work, tJ» School of Graduate Studtts, the Center for Industrial 
TVichmriflcr' and through the OfHce <rf Continmng Education. 

Underohaduatk Studsntb 

Rhode Island Coll^ describes itself as » "ctdlMe of opportunity" and is cer- 
tainly true for the students who attend this institution. The student bo*r is a>ro- 
posed overwhelmingly irf Rhode Islanders who Uve within 50 miles of the roUege 
uidcommute to dass. A UtUe over half are first generation coUmb students frtwee 
families have little or no eacpectatiaQ of what coUege wiU dCTiand of the^ sons and 
dau^tenw Freshmen enterfi* coUege right out of high schorf report Jteir h«b 
sch^ grades are above the national average for students attending a jHibUc 4-vw 
coUege, yet they pereeive themselves to be weU below the national awerage in ^ 
inteUkMtaal aS social seu'<cmfidence {1990 Cooperative Institutiraial Reeraich Pnv 
gram Frodiman Survey). Two-thirds of the student body is fe«afe a»*^over two- 
Oiiids of the students aro Roman Catholic. ApoHMriroatoly onfr^third of the imdei- 
graduate population * composed of retumhig adult students over the 
brosimatdy 40 percent of the rtudents currently in attendMioe ^a^erred here 
hwk anotlwr coll^ primarily fnm the Community College of Rhode Mand. ^ 

Ninety-one percent of the students are Cancman, but 9 prarcrait of this year s en- 
tering freshmen stid that another language wm spoken ^ hmne. The most recent 
censi^ figures for the State of RhodTWand show that 90 percent of the State is 
Caueasi^. 4.6 percent is Hisi»nic, 8.9 percent is Black. 1.8 percent m Asian, and .4 
perorait is American Imlian. . . , -r 

The student body at Rhode Wand Colleae does fiVtJ»ifPI»l«r ™ 
the coUege student-fUU time, reridential for 4 yearn It r^ects ^hfJyP? 
which oMie and more represents the norm for colleges. WWle most ^idents sttU 
attend the CoUege fxiU-tin» (89 perc«it), there is a siAstanbal amount of movement 
back and forth between f^ and part-time status. Si«ty4lve oeroent of a group stud- 
ied recently had attended f^-time in every sonester attencted, but 19 percent were 
enroUed foiU^ime between three quartere and aH of Oie time, 11 percent were en- 
roUed fuU-time between one half and three quartere <f the Ume, and 4 percent were 
enroUed fiUl-time at least once, but less than one-half «rf the time. Only 1 percent 
S» emSoUed part4ime in each of the semestere attended. For this rtwiy grmip the 
average number of credits taken in their first seven semesters was 12 (typteaUy four 
coui^). In any given semester appronmately 80 percent of the undergraduate stu- 

"•vt^Sfflte ?S?'S?^pus. The College currenUy hou^ 626 of its 7200 
undereraduates. The great m^rity of both ftiU and part-time undergraduates work 
while enroUed at the CoUege (85 percent). Forty-three percent of the full-time com- 
muters and over 76 percent of the part-time coromutere report working over 
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Imirs per week ai^ almnst erne half of the oarMiii^ stud^ts indicate that they 
work ftiU time. Most of these studrata report Uiat they need to work to pay their 
ediicatioii* 

The College reoognizes the neotte of the stiutent body and ichedulee courses from 8 
ajn. to 10 pjn. a^ on Satunfaya, Over a tiiird d Urn rtud»t body attsemb danea 
during the summer to '"keep m tmck far graduation." 

About 20 percent of the students ^mho enter the College as freshmen graduate 
within 4 yrara, but another 86 percesit are still enrolled In the fifth vear. After 7 
years, abmit 46 pesiorat haw jgpraauated and 5 peromt are stU) enndled. Tliese rates 
are comparable to those reported for other 4;year public coUegss natirawlde. Only 
ooe half of the studmtts enterii^ this type in inrtitution evratually graduate fVom 
th^ first coltege, and nmny are takiii^ longer than tl^ mce-tradiuonal 4 yaaiaL 
The graduatirai rate for transf^ students is somewhat Y^bar than that for sttutonte 
entering as f^eohmen, Abmt % percent of tte transfers graduate after S years, 45 
peivent after 4 years. After 7 years 54 percent have graduated, with 8 percent ^1 
emxdled. For both groups, womra have a higher gradtiation rate than do men al- 
thoui^ this difference is smaller for the tran^r group. 

UNMBOBAnUATS PaOORAMB ANO EnSOLIMKNT 

Undergraduate degree candidate enrollment increased 9,6 percent in the fall of 
1990 from the fall of 19®, reaching a l(Ky<»r high of 8,^ FTE. Pull time d^pnee 
candidates iimre^ed 8.8 peroentr part time studmta increased 13.2 percent. The top 
three curriculum clH>tees fcH* omkvgraduates enrolled during the fall 1990 are in the 
Libera! Arts S8.7 peiwnt, Education, 81,1 imcmt, and Management, 181 percent. 
The most pomdar acad^ic mafors at Rhode Island College include I^hology 
(5S9\ Communications (8&8>, ^gbA (287), Art Studk) (209}* Kstoiy (185), Osmputer 
Science (120), Blathematics (114X Biolo^ (118), Political Sd^ice (110). While there is 
a 6*4 percent increase in liberal arts students in the undergraduate d^ree pc^mla- 
tiont overall there has been a ctedine since 1988 when liberal arta students ocmsti- 
tttted 44 percent erf wir umtorgraduatea , ^ , , , j , iw 

Enrollment in teadm- educatim programs declmed in the late 70^s and early nrs, 
but it has increased steadily over the ^wt 7 years* This fall enrollment in ^ucation 
programs increased to 1980 stu<tonts> an increase of 19.2 percent over last year and 
about twice the enrollment levete of the early 1^'s. Tms dramatic change in the 
enrollment in the colly's education programs is a good examfde of the cydioil pat- 
tern of demand for proffieeskmal progran» in higher education. Enrollments iii these 
pnjgrams tend to rise and fall in response to pmeived levels of <tomand and com- 
pensation in the work force. Programs which have contributed the most in terms of 
abeohite numbers to the reeurgeitce of education enroUmmts are elementary educa- 
tion and secondary educatim. Elementary Education enrollments have more than 
doubled since 1^, from 4ff7 to 1280, Secondary Education enrollnM?nts have tripled 
since 1985, from IW to 390, I would like to emfriiasize that in all of our educaton 
programs, and specifically in Elementary Education, students are required to have 
an academic m^^^ except f&r some f59w who have a teaching concentration such as 
science, liberal arts or social sciencra. Tliere h^ been a considerable shift from the 
early childhood to the generalised program wiUiin elementary education, which 
may be a response to chaises in State certification requirements. 

Management enrollments incr^sed dramatically in the early 19808, and peaked 
at 968 in 1986, then went into a slight decline. Enrollment has been relatively am- 
stent since 1988. This fall's enrollment of 838, for example, is abnost Identical to the 
enrollment of 1988. General Management contiinues to be the most popular fa^ck 
among tte management programs with 315 studenta, followed clo«ly by accounting 
with%4. 

The undergraduate Social Work prDgraro had ita greatest enroUment in 1979, 
with 268 students. EnroUment declined to a low of 142 last fall, then increased 
slightly to 161 this year. The medical technology im^ppaw ^Wch averted aboiit 110 
students in the mid^'s declined sharply in 1986 to 72 students and has contmued 
to enroll fewer students each y^r. This fall the enrollment has reached a low pomt 

0f22stUC^tS. , *.*r*^-i fooa 

Industrial T^hnology enrollment grew steadilv to a peak of 151 students m 
but has declined the past 2 years. Enrollment this fall is 138 compared to 146 last 

^uroing enroUment p^ed in 1^1 at 881 students and until this vjar has de^ 
clined steadily. This fall enrollment Jumped 3L9 oercmt from a low of 317 last year 
to 418 this fall. Next year's enrollment level will help to determine wbettier this 
incrrase signals a new trend or a temporary reversal In a longer term decline. (It 
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would appear at tha point firom <mr appl^tions not only of freshmen but also 
transfei students, that there is a new temd in the nursing program.) 

Son» notable changes in our enrollments in academic majors include the new 
major in Justice Studies uriiicb has dramatteally increaaed its enrollment this year, 
from 22 students to 91 this fall, ^udent raroUment in Craiputer Science. w*mh 
p^ed at 408 in 1983 at 16.1 perorat df the undeigraduate academic m^yor^ to- 
dined fw 5 years in a row, but now seenui to have stabilized; enrollment wer the 
past 10 years has averaged about 116 mc^Jors, Enrollment in History contmues to 
grow, up 24 students over last roar to 135 this fUl. Tim may be a result of the re- 
newed interest in Secondaiy Education, ami students going into that currtailum 
and sdecting History as their acaitemic fmgram or m^. Along with these depart- 
mratal undergraduate programs there are ten interdisditoiaiy prwranm available 
at Rhode Island Coll^. Wlule enndlment in these programs is not high, the c^por- 
tunity present for students to concentrate in these special areas. These programs 
are Anthropology and PuMic itohaeology, AfHcan/Afro-American ^udtes, Qapic^ 
AiBa StudiM, FUm tidies. Labor Sti^W Latin-American Studies, Medieval and 
Renatesai^e Studies, Urban Studies, Women Studies, and a audrot Designed Con- 
centration, whkb enables a student to make other combinations of motors m rela- 
tion to their interest « ^ ^ - 

RlHxle Island College hoB an active honors program Students m this prc«ram pai^ 
ticipate in qiecial sections of the general education courses in Uieir first 2 TOais at 
the coll^ and may tlwi transfer into a departmental honm program if they are 
qualified and have the interast to do so. . - . . i 

All students at Bhode Island Coltege are required to participate in the Gmeral 
Education piogrsm, which consists ci 12 courses anJ requires a mimmum «38 se- 
mester hours. It cwisists of a four course core requirement in western eivilizatiim 
ami ^tiStero literatare and a die^aibution requirement consisting of eight courses se- 
lected from the following categmea* social and behavioral raences, fine and per^ 
forming arte, natural sciences, mathematii^l systems/computer science, and ethical 
issues, values, and philo6C^(4iical perspectives. 

GaAOUATE PaoauAMB Ekrollbisntb 

Graduate enrollments have increased significant during the past Sfeaf*: «cov. 
ering from a decline in the late 1970's and wly IWO's to a low in 1^ of 644 stu- 
dents* This pest fall 1,116 d^;ree candidates were enrolled in graduate programs. 
The increase has been i^eady since im These figures may be mwleafing oecause 
along with these degree candidates, there are awmaimately anoflier 1000 nonmatrt- 
culating graduate students who have not yet been admitted and officially enroUed 

*"*^telamst of the graduate enrollments is in the Master of Bduca^on pryrams 
which SS«wed 19.8 peroent in 1989 and 26.6 percent in the Fall of 1»0; thscw- 
rsnt enroUment of W7 is the hi^^ the ooU^ has experienced in the past 10 
years. Programs in Master of Arte in Teaching have increased steadily since the 
Pallofl^ and this Fall there are 264 students in MAT programs. 

The Master of Social Work ^irollment has incr^sed to its 10-year high of 176 
students and the Master of Arts programs are at the highest enroUment^noe 198» 
with an enroUment of 158 graduate stutoila- Hie Certificate Advanced Graduate 
Study, which at some institutions is known as a Specialist's Degree, maintained 
cons&rat enrollment during the p^ 8 years, averaging about 60 students. 

BfmoET 

Table No. 1 piovWee bui^ figures for Rhocte Island CoUege. It stould be nj^ 
that support for the college comes firom three sources: State appn^Uon^ti^^ 
and fee revenue, and grants, sales and swirtoes. It is important to note that «twImtB 
are Piling an incrsasbig proportion oi their educational oasts and ^'^^^T? i 
State anpropriation repreeoits a nnallfir ami smaller ^portion of tte mal revi^ 
nue for college. Fbreiample, in 1987-88, the State appropriation was 71 perosnt 
andStion iw^^ l«wnt In 1991-92 the State appropriatton is E» 

oeromt and the tuitim is 86 pment This is an important imw for our studmts 
^dit appears likely that in 1991-92, the sdieduled tuition increase 9 percent may 
now be cSfer^ higher. The ImplicatiOTS of that fbr financial aid are very «g- 
Sfcrot md^ni SSbed below. Table No. 2 shows the undergraduate tuttion 
and fees for the period. i«aitt not taking into aocmnt a vary likdy tuition 

and fee incrmse above 9 percmt 
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APMIBS90M8 

Rhode Island College continues to benefit from the implementation of a nimdier 
of mrollment strat^fee and imtiatives |mt into place over the past few ymrs to 
cope with the deepradng ^^xoagnfkiic downturn among hi|^ school ^aduates fmd 
to rererse dediniog enroUmmt trends experiesK^ed in the ^urly IwO's. Included 
among the^ enrollment mam^mCTt etrategiee were a consolidation of the former 
Office of Undergraduate Admissions and the Center ct Finandal Aid and Strident 
Empb^ent S&nnceB into an (Mfioe oi Admtesions and Financial Aid reporting to a 
Dean of Admissions ami Financial a thorough redemgn and an updating of CoU^ 
puMications and recruiting materials, enhancement of persmnel and otl^r re- 
sources available to the Olnoe cf Admissions and Financial Aid, a much more ag- 
gressive and considBrBMy nK>rB tainted, segn^nted^ ami perscmalized recruitment 
effort, a substantially revteed svstem for packaging student financial aid couided 
with a significant increa^ in tm CoU^ s ocmunitment to grants for needy cAu- 
dents, a coUege-wide advertising campaign to bring the Colly's mee»&ge of quality 
and opportunity to the citizens of the ^te, and a series of activities to improve the 
retention rates fcr retumii^ students* 

llie College aggressively pursues an admissions polk:y to recruit, ^mit and enroll 
stuitonts cap^le of doing the academic work at a level condstent with the academic 
expectation of the College. In addition, the College seeks to minimize the lack of 
p^wnal/faxnily finanrial resources on the enrolunent or retention of otherwise 
qualified studenta 

Rhode Island CoUe^ considers the whole person as a prospective student. In 
making an admisakms dec»on, a suhrtanUal amount of infbnnati^Hi is considered 
including standardized test scores, standing in high school ctass, the demands of the 
high school program, recmnmrntdations of high school teacters and guidance coun- 
sdOTSt sdnm activities, activities oirtside scboolt demon^rated maturity, interviews, 
motivation and individual differences and rircum^anoes. Because weaknesses in 
some areas can be compensated for bv strengths in <^her weas, we do not focus on 
one or two fmUm in isolation. It » the total record which is considered in making 
(facisions. As a public ooUege. Rhode Island Colkge proceeds m the assumption that 
if a student couki reliably and profewionally be evaluated as likdy to succeed at a 
baccalaureate level of stud^y, he or riie slunild be admitted to the college. We have 
believed sudi a policy b consistent with our sta^ as a miblic college, and the ad- 
missions policies ami programs have been developed wiui that ajnmiach in mind 
Spectfically, the adm»dons poUcies have sunxirted the College's jprimaiy xnismn to 
make its aca^^te programs available to a^ qualified resklent of Rhode Island who 
can benefit from its educaUonal services, l%e College is committed to educating a 
range cS students who present a vartety demogrsydiic and educational back- 
grounds, and the college ^rffers academic programs to qualified undeigraduates of 
traditional age as well as to older stuctents. 

The CUIege is conmiitted, as well, to educating racial and ethnic minonties and 
has pursued an aggressive admissions program to reach these studenta Although 
the statewide proportion €S minoritifls Llentified by the 1990 census » 10 percent, 
the property of minority Rhode Island high school seniors in 19^/90 was 9*4 per 
cent luring the 1^/90 lecniiting period* tiie College attracted 10/5 percent of its 
frediman applicatioos from minority students^ an increase of 1&6 permit over the 

^'w^Jnanda^ well-off rtudents will find places in the private sector, ftilly-able 
less-wealthy itudents find a home in institutions such as Rhode Island O^ge be- 
cause they want a demanding baccalaureate program which is not excessively ex- 
p^isive and which can beaStained while they are woAing and, in manv cases, 
living St home. Tb^ have accepted tl» Anmican drsam whtoh ssys that education 
is the vehicle of opportunity fia* thoi^and tl^ accept tl» role of Rhode Island Ool* 
lege as their college of opportunity. Those who teach the Rhode Island College stu- 
dents testify to their rfjflity and their seriousness of imrw^ 

The Ocdlege remiits aid enrolb students in a number of different categories. 
Preahmm admkskms is (rffered to four groups of students. Regular freshmen admis- 
itas is deaigMd tor students who have recently graduated from hkh school and 
wbo pnoent evid^'^ of doing the academic work expected at Rhode Island College, 
^ttdoils wbo hi^ sebod bedsground is outstanding are invited to rater the hcmora 
progtmssL ^uitoDts whose hi|di school hadqn^cmnd may be la^ii^ in an area, but 
other information suggests that the student could succeed in college are admitted 
into a nedal provisicaiat lai^gram iriiich provides them with omtinual advising and 
nionitmngduring their firsdunan year. The Preparatmy E^uoUment Pkwam 
(PEP) is (to^ned to as^ hi^ sdiool students trom Rhode Island who are educa- 
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tkmally imderprepared and who eeme frm mcadmkaSly and wMKmitodly dfaad- 
vunU^od backgrounds. The program jHwidos these «tu£nit8 with special prmpsn^ 
titm, whidi wiu endt>le tlmn to ipialify for admission to Rhoik Island College. 

RetttrniQg aduH stiHlaits are admittod into the OdOm tfaroti^ a nundber of 
Txmtem depemling on tlwlr previous academic eixperibnoeB. Time who have sufiSdent 
previ ou s college cmUts can be admitted m transfer stsdmts. Iliose with less than 
the required number of previous odte^ credit can be admitted as regular finhmen 
The Psrformanoebmd Admiarim program for those who are at least 2!0 ^mrs 
old* and w1k> have been mway ftwx sctooUng for acm^ time and lack some of the 
usual collem mitranoe requirementa, llieee ^hilts receive intense advising and men* 
itninguttSl they have oomideted mncessftiUy a proacribed number of credita. 

Rhode Island Qdlege wekomes tranter stud^ita and approximately cme-thinl of 
the undergraduates attended another in^itution prior to coming to Khode Island 
Collie. 

Rhode Island college is, in summary, a CdUege committed to foUUling the intellec- 
tual growth and development of students who clm»e to attend. At Rime Island Col- 
lege, the student is vfewed as an active agent in the educatk>nal process. Ths stu- 
d»t is expected to msume subrtantial re^onaibility for his or her learning. An en- 
virtmment is provided that fosters perscmal growth through recognition of individ- 
ual differences, crrative potential and dififerwit Iraming styles. The program of 
study and tl» activittee whidi are made available are aimed at preparmg students 
for professional careers and meaningfui iivc^. 

Financial Aid 

The W]HCal applicant for financial aid at Rhode Island College is a fir^ genera- 
tion couege student, a graduate of a coU^ prenaratory program who had average 
SAT scores and pl^ed in the top half of his or her hi^ aehool dasa. The students 
family would be placed in the lower half of the income spectrum. 

In the Fall of 1990, 58 percent of the undergraduate students enrolled at the col- 
1^ applied for financial aid; of those enrolled students 87 percent received aid. The 
average aid amount was $8,850 and the averase grant was $2^. 

T^e 8 presents a student aid recipient profile for the current academic year. 

Table 4 shows the Aj^Ucants vs. Reci^ents for financial aid in 1990. 

Table 5 is a comparison of Typ^ and Sources of Aid in 1986 and 1991. 

TBANsmoN raoM School to Collbqe 

The j£B9ura related to the movement from elementary/secondary schools to coIIcto 
inclucte the changing demographics at the elementary and secondary schcwl level, 
eepecially the growing diversity in the population. Secondly, the unacceptablv high 
dropout rate in the secondary schools, especially among nunority students. Thirdly, 
the inappropriate *'trfittking^' which occurs at the elementary/ secondary school 
level, in that students do not recognize the need to enroll in coll* preparatory 
course work early enough in the educational process. Fourth, the need for early 
intervention and early awareness programs so that— students and their parents 
know what is required of them and what help is available. Fifth is the importance 
of interlnstitutional partnerships or alliances among schools and collies, and sixth 
is the need for mentoring programs. Each of these pipeline' issues is reaUy related 
to the overall need for prepaitiUon of students earfy in their educational Program 
for the ac^mic rigor of baccalauteate education. The influences upon our diiJdren 
and even their parents as a result of social and economic chan^ haro cawed the 
students to be leee prepared for acaitemic higher education and caused €»UegM to 
direct more resources to academic development and support services including in- 
tensive advising. Stud»its today require help in developii^( study skills, m the writ- 
ing process, in mathematics and in rewoning and clear^thinking. There is a OTeater 
need for assistance to tl^»e studmts for whom &iglish is a second language, for the 
learning disadvantaged, and for physically disabled. A nu^r rffort m this respect at 

Rhode latand ^ .... • 

Cdllege is the Preparatory Enrollment Program, mentioned abwe, which is con- 
dieted throujB^ our student support services. The Student Sucmort Services Pn»ram 
is fiinded by the Department of Education under the Special Services for Disadvan- 
taged Students Grant T^e goal of the student support services program is to in- 
crease the performance and attention ratee of those students whose educational 
and/or financial deficiencies render them unequably competitive with the averai^e 
coU^ student. The staff of this program provfdw tutorial as well as nona^enuc 
support senrices to economically or educationally disadvantaged or limited En^ish- 
sp^king students. Prior to a student's admission to the student support services 
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program each ^udent must attend a Bix*week residential summer session. During 
this sesaioDt Btudeoits partidpata in an aswrtmmt of pirMcdlege ocmrses that corre- 
9p(mA to tiimr levd of sIdUs in a gtron area, ftuitents who neeicl additkmal academic 
support receive tutorial asBiBtanite and otmnasling. When ^udentB sucoeaslUlly com- 
plete the summer program ai»i upcm completiim their seoondaiy school educa- 
tion, Uiey are Emitted to Rhode Uand College. Each studrat is aas^rod a counsel* 
or who will continue to provi«te ii^vidual ^rbuig and academic support serrioes 
tbroi4|[bout the stuttoit's coUe^ careo-. While this program is federalfy supported, 
the fiimling for 1990-91 was $1604^, 

The thward Bound program in its 2&th ^rear at Bhode Iriand Odieip. Hiis i»x>- 
gram offers comprehensive services to selected participants, including ngonnis aca- 
demic instruction, individual tutorhig ami counseliM, and career information. Tliis 
program has been extremely sucoeesmt; it is designed for studmts not oUer than 19 
mm a low income family and/or first generation coIl€|^ students. This stu?ceasftil 
program provides a comprej^radve appnxach to student services during ttmr high 
scmol enrollment and follow-up s^rioes in a tracking system for graduates. Since 
1982 thero has hem a 0 percent hic^ echoed dropmit rate for students enrolled in 
this pn»am* ai^ of those who hemn in the program the overall college reten&m 
rate ts ^.4 percent Since 1982, at upward Bmind graduates, 98 percent have been 
aooeptsd into accredited private and puMic coOcffiss and uniinersities tlmm^bout Use 
country and 98 percent m the stiKients have enroled in those ooUmbs at which they 
wore accepted, and 78 percent of the graduates have maintained the satisfactory 
pnttitBss and graduation rate from those same colleges and univeraitias. Hie total 
F^oc&al allocatjon for tiiis cKsdmnic year is $296,9^. The racial and ethnic identifi* 
cation of these students is Asian 25, or 18.4 percent, the Black i^ SI stu^nts. or 87,5 
percent, Hiroanic 28 students. 20.6 percent, Native American 6 students, or 8.6 pei^ 
cent» and White 27 stunts, or 19.9 percent Upward Bound has always exceeded its 
enrollment goal but unfortunately the |m>graro has to deny admiarion to at least 50 
qualified students eacii year, due to funding restrictions. 

RSOOMMSNOATKmS 

We support initiatives which provide qualified students from diverse backgrouncte 
assistance in s^oesaing Mghsr education. The chai^^es that have taken place in the 
colkflpe student profile and ll^ continuing changes that are predicted mean our col- 
1^ population will be comprised of stumnts from 18 to SO w1k> do not follow tl»B 
lodstep 2-year or 4-year degree cycles; who wori^ to support themselves, their fami- 
lies and t}^ education; v^bo belong ino-ratingly to omiority groups for E^igiish is 
not the primary language spok«& in the home; who move in and out of education as 
their personal circumstances require; and w^ increasin^y require additional sup- 
port services to fc^lp thorn achieve their ma<teniic goals. 

Four ci the following rscommendations sprak to existing programs. The fifth ad- 
dresses an urgent neea widd% is to guarantee that more of our children graduate 
fnmi hif^ school in order to be qualified to enter ooll^^te progran^. 

The following issues in resnect to title IV in the Reauthorizatira Act are of signif- 
icant concern to Rhode Island College: 

1, Omnts U8. Loans. The relative share of Federal aid which is m the form of 
grmta has dropped to approximately one-fourth. This is almost the exacUy the re^ 
verse ratk> of 10 or so ysars A^tionaUy, the purchasing power of t)» available 
grant dollars has been signincantlv eroded by rifling college costs during the past 
decade. For us, this cost trend will likely be even more dramatic in the next few 
years. We are now ovmiy depet^nt upon loan aid» as a result loans are being taken 
by meet needy rtudents and fomilies. This a partteular problem for Rhode Island 
doUege faroiliee, whidi for the most part are from the lower half of the income spec- 
trum. We support increa^ng ti^ maximum FbU Grant, to restore its purchasixig 
power, and 8amilar!y« incrrasing ftinding for the campt^-hased grants (SBOO)* It 
does not seem advisable to enhance the Grants, however, at the expense of 
campus-based progranffl. ^ « . , 

2. Simplifying the aid of^Mcation processi Clearly the complexity of the financial 
aid appUcatton presents a deterrent, even barrio, to some of the nnist nee^y stu- 
dents and their fomlliss. Again, this is particularly true for our Rhode Island Col- 
lege population. In this respect, we support Fnteral initiatives or incentives to col- 
leges and Statee to improve early awareness activities in order to better inform, 
arose, and asrist students and families in the entire application and financial aid 
process. Additionally, we favor a system which requires a student to complete onl^ 
one, not numerous financial aid forms. However, we do not support an oversimpli- 
fied data collection procew which collects inmifficient financial data to allow institu- 
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thm to make an inforaml determinatimi of "need" and which makes the institu- 
tkms the rapon^ble gUmax^ ctf F^B^teal State. <»r In^tirtioiiBl dollan. A reucma- 
Me oomprom^ b e i we eu comptorif^ and owfimplificathm riwrnld be ftmmi 

a marv rw/wtic oiw^ywfc A oiimber rf iww 
Ubnd Oalh«e ^udrali aiid their fimi^ 

a. a deaiw and mem mdb& defini^ of ''indepmeteit stitdoit 

b. amorere«UBltetfmlmmt<tf*liome6qttit]r" 

c. a mem reaioiiaUe tantiro rate on stu^t w i min g iy which ia currently at 70 
perwntofth^inimrj^ar^eeandsigBi. . 

As wall, the fbrmtda dioiiU eithw he takm cmt of the fltatute or if kMt iskAmdd 
have an annual update machanhm, other than requiring the panage of a t gchn ig J 
amendn^t vriiich dieii w&mm ai get u^ectad, due to otho' legislaliTO imperativae. 

C Reli^fitm over^iegii^Uian. We pnqpoae that inrtitutions which have demote 
strated aouttd fiscal stewanbhip be relieved tmn unneoassaiily comphcatad and 
bordensome regutetcny requlremmta. 

6. &if^ oicoreiiflW omf eorfy iiiliOTJ^^ We encour^ new Feci- 

eral initiathw to support cxdlaboiative programs among State gomnmmt ^men- 
tary/seeondaiy and post aeoottdary edueatifm» and the private sector to ezpaM 
awarmesa and wly intervention programs. Here in the Stale ^ Rhode Uand^br 
exami^ the Childian's Crusade for Higher Education, which if givmi greatnr sup- 
port bc^ ftmn private indt^y and tte Fsteal and State govemm^it, owld gr»t> 
{vaadst in ear& awareztfas/eariy intervention. We support initiatlvas which com- 



Una intervention as early as the third grade with tutoring, mratming and other 
support servkea as wall as with the deve!<^iment of endowomit ftmds to innovide 
poof onconrinry education tuiUon for eocmomieally wedy rtodmta 

OoNCLUaiDN 

I wish to thank the committees for the opportunity to address this important 
iflBue. I win be pleased to answer any queetioaa We need to ensure that tto oppw- 
tunity of hitter educaUon is readily available for all qualified stiuients particularly 
tlKMe who mfeht be the first in thw famiW to attend colkge and thoae who are 
economicaiiymiBadvantaged. Our Nation needs an educated citisenry. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. Dr. Salesaes, 
Dr. Silvestre. 

Mr. SiLwrRS. Ckxxi morning, Senator Pell, Congresswoman 
Lowey and Congressman Reed. I would just like to say at the 
outset that unfortunately, Mr. Edward Uston couldn t be here, be- 
cause he was bom and raised in Westchester County, and that s 
Congresswoman Lowey's home district In any case, my name is 
Robert Silvestre, I'm the vice president of Academic Affairs at the 
Community College of Rhode Wand. „^ . j .*u 

OCRI is the la^g^ community college m New England with an 
enroUment of over 16,000 students, and I would like to thank you 
for giving me the opportunity to t^tify on behalf of the Commimi- 
ty (Sllege at this important hearing on the ReauthonzaUon of the 
Higher Education Act. The Community CoUefie of Rhode Island is a 
large, multicampus, a)mprehensive commumty coll^ with an ex- 
tremely diverse student population. „ „„., _ 

Our baditional student is no longer 18 to 19 years old. While we 
attract a healthy percentage of the recent hi^h school grajuf te? 
each year, our growth in enrollment has been m the older student 
segment The student body is increasingly part time, with many 
stodents jumling the responsibilities of job and family, wmie at- 
tempting tobuiB a better life through education. Many of these 

are sin^e parents. , , « i. ■ d . • 

At our newest campus which opened last September in ^ro^- 
dence, 74 pereent of the students are from a minority group and SO 
percent reprc35*i>t the first generation in their femily to attend col- 
Ug». Our new Providence campus, with the current enrollment of 
nearly 1,000 students, is a port of entry for many inner city resi- 
dento who would not otherwise have access to higher education. A 
number of these students lack the basic skills or the English profi- 
ciency to begin a post secondary program of study, thats why the 
traditional college credit courses are only a small part of whats 
nappening in Providence. . ^ «» 

Tbe campus is a nw^jor OED preparation and testmg center. Re- 
medial math, writing, and reading programs as weU as BSL pro- 
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grams prepare students to b^n college course work. Short term» 
noncreoit vocational credit training programs are offered through 
our office of community services and proErams sudt as the Edura* 
Uonal Opportunity Center and Project Sphere offer a variety of 
support i»rvices to students and the community which the campus 
%rves. 

Of course* our efforts to reach out to disadvantaged and minority 
students are not limited to the Providence c^unpus. The Commum- 
ty GoU^ of Rhode Island was created to provide ^ucational op* 
portunil^ for all Rhode Islanders and we strive to meet that goal 
by offering ai^emic pn^rams and support services for all who can 
benefit regardless of abibty to pay* 

Students select the Community Coll^ of Rhode Island for a va- 
riety of r^ttona For some students, we provide and in expensive 
option for completing the first 2 years of a baccalaureate education. 
'niese are stuifents who enter OcRl with Uie gwd of tranrferring to 
a 4-year coll^ or university. For others, we represent an opportu- 
nity to up gr^ie vocational skills or to learn new skills. For exam- 
ple, many of our industrial tedmology prc^rams, allied healthy and 
these sorts of things are where stiSents axe lecuning new skills. 
Our goal is to provide Uiese students with the toote they need to 
Irad meaningM and productive lives. 

Today, we as a Nation a re facing unprecedentt4 challenges. It is 
estimated that 75 percent of the new jobs in this country will re- 
quire some fbrm of poet secondary education or retrainii^ b^ the 
year WOO. There wul be fewer and fewer c iportunities available 
for unskilled workere. Our ability to train a tedmical labor force 
will have a direct impact on the economic health of our State as 
weU as our Nation^ This means not only giving our young people 
the basic skills they need to succeed m the work force of tl^ 
future, but retraining signific^t numbers of older adults so that 
we can succerafully adapt to the changing technologies. Manv of 
those requiring postMCondary education and training will be mdi- 
viduals with spedal needs, minorities, single parents, unemployed 
workers, r^nt immigrant, as well as disablra persons. For these 
individuals, as well as substantial niunbers of the soH^ed tradi- 
tional students, paying for coll^ can be an insurmountable dista- 
de. 

It's our feeling that we must ^isure that no needy student is 
denied an opportunity to pursue education for financial rrasons, 
because in tne long run, we all benefit from the education that 
these students receive. They are the studmts who through educa- 
tion will pull Uiemselves out of poverty, off welfare into meaning- 
f^^jmxluctive jobs. ^ t_ „• , 

We need your help through the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act to ensure that community colleges we main accessi- 
ble institutions frnr all who seek to fiirther meir education. Hie 
Community College of Rhode ledand relies l^vily on Federal fi- 
nancial am programs in order to remain an accessible institotion. 
Last year £277 students received a total of $2,28L0OO in Pell 
Grants. This year over $8 million will be awarded to CCRI students 
through the reiytrants program. Students also receive Federal aid 
in the form of SS)G Grants, college work study awards and severe 
al State aid programs. 
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The need for financial aid is increasing, a trend which is expec^ 
ed to continue as the Providence campus we serve, primarily low 
income population, expands its enrollment. Students at CCM also 
participate in the Stafford Loan Program, formerly known as Guar- 
anteed Student Loans. 314 students received $565,000 in Stafford 
loans last year. 

However, CCRL does not encourage needy students to apply for 
loans. In fact, students are often coun^led against such action. It 
is the college's position that these students should not be incurring 
debt, particularly in the earlv, exploratory months of their coll^ 
cai«er. Grants and work study options shoi'ld be available in suffi- 
cient amount for those who need them. 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act offers an oppor- 
tunity to improve access for those who can most benefit from the 
education and training available at the community collie level As 
a first step. Pell Grants should be designated as an entitlement 
prc^ram fully funded so as to reduce dependence on loans. The 
loan program should be revised to discourage loans to students m 
at least the first semester of college or to give colleges more lati- 
tude in denying loans. Without such controls, it will be difficult to 
deal with the default problem. Although at CCRI the default rate is 
low, it is an area of cone r.n that could be diminished. 

Finally, the financial ud delivery system needs revision. The cur- 
rent process is cumbersome and maybe too intimidating for those 
who need it most. A simplified needs analysis system should be cre- 
ated. There is no doubt that this country's economic stren^h is di- 
rectly linked to our ability to train a work force. Making education 
and training accessible through an adequately funded, equitably 
administered student aid program will reap substantial economic 
benefits in the years to come. 

Thank you again for allowing me to appear beiore this U)mmit- 

['The prepared statement of Mr, Silvestre (with attachments) 
follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Silvi stre 

Mr C'hairman, my name it^ Robert Silvestrf and 1 am the vice president for Afa- 
demic Affairs tU the Community College of Rhode Island CCRI is the largest com- 
munity college in New England, with an enrollment of over WAIOO studente 

Thank you for givinj: me the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Community 
College at this important hearing on the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act 

The Community College . f Rhode bland is o Inrge. multi-campus, comprehensive 
community college with an extn?mely diverse student population^ 

Our '^traditionar' student is no longer 18 or 19 years old. While we attract a 
healthy percentage of the recent high school graduates each year, our growth m en- 
rollment has been in the older student segment, . , 

The student bodv is increasingly part-time, with many students juggling '"e re- 
sponsibilities of job and family while attempting to build a better life through edu^ 
cation. 

Many are single parents. - . ^ * * r 

At our newest campus, which opened last September in Providence. 74 percent of 
the students are from a minority group, and 80 percent represent the first genera- 
tion in their family to attend college. . i aaa ^*..a 

Our new Providence Campus, with a current enrollment of nearly I.IKJU students, 
is a port of entry for many inner city residents who would not otherwise have access 
to higher education. 
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A number irf* these stuitents ladi the baak skilH or in the Englt^ prorKsiimcy, to 
bc^c a post-seocmdary program of study. 

ttal*8 why the tiaditioiial college credit ooursas are <mly a «nall part erf what's 
happening in Pmvktenoe. Hie csropug » a m^or OED tmparaticni ami testing 
center. Reonediai math, writb^ and reading programs and tSL prpgram jffep&re 
stu^nts to begin college omrae work. Short tenn mm<credit irocatiimal training pro- 
grans are dRered throng our Office of Cmnmonity Servtoee* And progran^ such as 
the Educational Oppcntunities Center ai^l Project Spl^nne offer a vari^ <rf support 
services to ^udents and the community which the cam{n» serves. 

Of cmirse, our eflft^ts to reach out to disadvantaged and minority students are not 
limited to the Province Campus, lira Community CoUi^ of Rhode Idand wiu9 cre^ 
ated to provkle edtuaticmal cmcntunities for all ii}K)de Islanders^ and we strive to 
meet that goal by diering ^c^^mic programs and support services for all who can 
ben^t, regardless of ^ility to pay. 
Students select the Community College ot Rhode Island for a variety of reasons. 
For some students, we provide an inexpensive option for completij^the first 2 
yean of a baccalaureate educaticHi. These are the i^udents who enter OCRI with tl^ 
goal of transferring to a 4*year college or imiversities. 

For others, we represent an opportunity to upgr^ vocational skills— or to learn 
new skills. Our goal is to proride these students with the tools they need to lead 
meaningful, productive lives. . , rrr 

Today we a NaUcm are facing unprecedented challei^^ It is estimated that 75 
percent of the new jobs in this amntry will require some form of postrseomdary 
education or training by the year 2000. There will be fewer and fewer opportunities 
available for imskilled workers, our ability to train a technical labor force wiU have 
a direct impact on the economic h^th of our State and our Nation. 

This means not only giving our young people the b»ic ^Is they need to succeed 
in the work force of the ftiture, but retraining significant numbers of older adults so 
that they can successfWly adapt to the changing technolc^es. 

Many of those requiring poetrsecondary education and training will be individuals 
with; ^>ecial needs— minorities, single parents, unemployed workers, recent immi- 
grants, disabled persons, , 
For these individuals as well as substantial numbers ^ the so-called tmdstional 
students," paying for college can be an insurmountable <riffiit^le. 

We must ensure that no needy student is denied an opportunity for money for 
financial reasons b^use, in the long run, we all benefit from the education that 
these students receive. These are the students who, through education, will pull 
thenuielvee out of poverty, rff welfare, into meanii^ul, productive kbe. 

We need your help, through the reauthorization of the Hi^r Education Act, to 
ensure that communis collc^ remain accessible institutions for all who seek to 
further their education. ^ ^ ^ , ^ - t ^ 

The Cbmmunity Coll^ of Rhode Island rehes heavily on Federal financial aid 
programs in wder to remain an accessible institutiim. 

Last year 2^ students received a total of ^^1,^9 in Pell Grants. This ymr 
over $S million wUl be awarded to OCR! students through the Ptell Grant prwram. 
Students also receive Federal aid in the form of SEOG grants. College Work Study 
awai^ and several State aid programs. The need for financial aid is incr^ng, a 
trend which is expected to continue as the Ptwidence Campus, which serves pri- 
marily a low income population^ expands its enrollment 

Stu^nts at CCBl also participate in the Stafford Loan pr^raro, formerly known 
as Guaranteed Student Loans. Three hundred and fourteen students received 
$666368 in Stafford Loans last y^. ... » ^ ^ 

However, OCRI does not encourage needy students to apply for loans. In fact, stu- 
dents are often counseled against such action. It is the College's position that these 
stuctents should not be incurring debt, particularly in the wlv. exploratory montte 
of their college career. Oranto and work study options should be available m suffi- 
cient amount for those who need them. 

The rwuthorixation of the Higher Bdiu^tion Act offers an opportunity to unprove 
access for those who can most benefit from the education and training available at 
the commi lity college level. As a first step, Pell Grants ^uld be designated as an 
entitlem/ t program, fWIy f^mded so as to reduce dependence on loans, 

The loan program shwld be revised to discouri«e loans to students in at least the 
first semester of college or to give coll^gies more latitude in denying J^'s^i^ithout 
sucii controls, it will be difficult to deal with default problems. Although s de- 
fault rate is low < 13 percent), it is an area of concern that could be diminished. 
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Finally, the financial aid delivery system neecb revteion. Hie current process is 
cumberaoxx^ and may be too in t i m ida t ii^ for those wlw need it most A simplified 
neeifai anatym system fdiould be created. 

There no dmM thai this country's eccmomic strength is direcUv linked to our 
alnUty to ^lain a wor k ibroe. Makii^ educatitm and training acoeffiime throu^ an 
adequately ftuMted, equitably administered studesit aid pn^ram will reap substan- 
tial eccmomic benefits in the ymrs to come. 

(Charts foUowJ 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF RHODE ISLAND 
Average Family Contribution & Unmet Need 
For INDEPENDENT Students: 1987-91 
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Senator Pell. Thank you, Dr. SUvestre. You will he glad to know 
we sent to the President for his signature a measure that would 
authorize student aid office to turn down applicants. 

J)r. McKenna is an old personal friend and I wlcome you here 
in jrour capacity as the president of the Rhode Island Independent 
Higher Education Association. 

Mr. McKbnna. Thank you, sir. I first of all would like to note 
that I repre^nt eight independent colleges and uniwrsities in the 
State, Brown University, Bryant College, Johnson & Wales Univer- 
sity, New Ei^land School of Technolc^, Rhode Island School of 
Demgn, Providence College. Roger Wmiams Colle«e and Salve 
Regina CoU^ and I know I speak on behalf of all of those institu- 
tions when I say that I'm very pleased to be here today and I want 
to thank Senator Pell and Congressman Reed, both of whom I 
worked with for many years, and also delighted to make the ac- 
quaintence of Congresswoman Lowey. I was very pleased to have 
met Congresswoman Lowey for the first time and that I have had a 
cluuioe to meet her. 

I know that I speak on behalf of all eight independent mstitu- 
tions who members who are member of our association, when I say 
that we realize and greatly appreciate the long contribution of 
Senator Pell to student fmancial aid. That's a little redundant to 
say, because everyone knows we really appreciate what is being 
done. I know you hear a great deal about what is not being done, 
but we know a great deal is being done, and he has of course been 
a leader in our ojuntry for de(»des. We al«> appreciate the firm 
commitment of Congressman Reed to solving this critical student 
financial aid problem feeing the people of Rhode Island. I know 
that Jack is new but we have great hop^ for him based upon what 
he's done already and also want to thank Mrs. Lowey for all that 
she has done. 

I would like to say that we recogiaiie the msgor commitment of 
the Federal Government to student financial aid. However, we 
really need to insist that the Federal Government must expand its 
relative role in student financial aid. It is well known that our in- 
stitutions have been greatly incrrasing their own grant aid, as was 
presented at your h^nng on March 21 in Washington. 

There has been a dramatic decrease in Pell Grant aid, for exam- 
ple, at Salve Regina CoU^, during the same period when the col- 
lege institution^ grant aid has increased dramatically. I know you 
have the material from the former hearii^ to demonstrate mat 
and this trend really can't continue. The rme of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must expand because the coll^ institutional aid comes 
primarily from turao i income, which only exacerbated the problem 
of i»ying tuition, particularly for middle income families. 

1 believe that the middle income families of our country make a 
great contribution to our society both in terms of taxpayers and 
workers, and they are being catuht between decreasing Federal aid 
and increasing costs of hi^er education. 

I would associate myseu with all that's bet n said by the experts 
up to this point and Iknow I will offor to agree with those. Howev- 
er, I think it's very important in Iiavmg these hearings in the field, 
you have the opportumty to see the people who are the direct bene- 
ficiaries and so I'm delighted I have with me today Mre. Linda A. 
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Martinelli of Cranston, who69 dau^ter Lisa is a senior at Salve 
Reg^ CoII^. I think her testimony^ will dramatically illustrate 
the dilemma faced by fafoil-wDr'kiiig, middle-class &milies cS Bhode 
bland. I am very please to intn^uce Mrs. Martinelli to give you a 
personal, direct, a sense of what the current Federal financial aid 

Srogram is doing, but iJso doing failing to do from the bn»d fami- 
es of State ofKiode Island. 
Senator Pkll. Thank you. 
We welcome you here Mrs. Martinelli. 

Ms. MAimNKixi. I am not used to appearing before Congressional 
Committees and I am doing so only because I feel so strongly that 
familien such as mine so badly need aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. ^ , . 

My husband and I have a very modest income. One thing we do 
have, however, is great expectations for our children's future, if 
Uiey receive the right kind of higher education. My daughter Lisa 
has found this at Salve Regina College. Regretfully, during her 4 
years at the coll(^, we were not able to obtain any Pell Grant 
money. As a r^ult of this, we had to depend upon financial aid 
from the State of Rhode Island and the coU^, and also on very 
sulffitantial loans. My dawhter Lisa will be leaving Salve Regina 
Coll^ this spring, after naving received a wonderful education, 
but with a totalmdebtedness of $17,500. There is an additional 
$20,000 of indebtednera that my husl^d and I have incurred also. 

We did receive a substantial grant from Rhode Island and also 
from Salve Regina College. I thmk there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong wife the £^srstem that recc^nizes at the State level and 
the college level that grant aid is justified, while at the Federal 
level my daughter was denied any grant aid. Certainly the United 
Stotes has the resounds and should have the commitment to share 
and helpii^ a good student who has very real financial aid, finan- 
cial needs. 

I am prepared to supply any information that you may need 
about my family's financial r^un^ and the heavy economic 
burden we have had to bear in order to obtain the kind of educa- 
tion that is b^ for my daughter. We also have a second child 
whose education has been put on hold because we are also involved 
m the baiddng crisis, so tnere is no way right now that she can 
attend college, she is just waiting. ^ 

We are very grateful for tiie wonderful education our daiuhter, 
Lisa, has received and we appreciate the help we did receive. I urge 
you to continue to do everytning you can to enable hard working, 
middle-income families to share in at least part of the taxes tliey 
my and which are being used to fund the Pell Grant program. 
Tlhank you for this opportunity to appear before vou today, and 
thank you for all you have done to help the pe<^le of the State. 

Senator Psuu T^iank you, very much mdeed, very touching and 
hideous, in a way, the situation you are in. ,^ ^ ^. ^ . , 

Mr. Seth Kuro, who represents New England Tech, which is, I 
gather, no longer a tax paying institution but still identified as a 

trade school- ^ « „ „ « j n 

Mr, KuHN. Thank you. Senator Pell, Congressman Reed, Con- 
giesswoman Lowey, my name is Seth Kum and I am the executive 
vice president of l5ie New En^and Institute of Technology in War- 
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wick, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you tJiis mom- 
mg to discuffi the importance of the reauthorization of the H^her 
Eoucation Act 

Growing international competitiveness and rapid technologic 
change make ^ucating a more skilled work force more important 
than ever. Meetins this challenge will largely determine whether 
the United States falters or thrives in the economic marketplace of 
the 1990'8 the 21st century. 

In order to prei»re our work force for the future, students mu^ 
be adequately equipped in the basic skills of readins, writing and 
mathematics, as wul as in the more careernspecific education. They 
must complete school with the ability to move on to the next step 
in order to be productive members of sodety . 

As studente move throi^ primazy and secondary educatioUt 
many are preiwring themselves for some type of postsecondary 
education* However, all too many fall throu^^ the cracks, either 
unsure of what they want, while others graduate eitiier unsure of 
what the nest step should be or find they are unprepared to take 
it 

When students graduate from high school they need to be aware 
of their options and have access to the type of post secondary edu- 
cation that best meete their needs. Too many studente who com- 
plete high school are either unaware of post secondary educational 
options or have families who consider only traditional, 4-year col- 
1^ as an acceptable postsecondary choiro. Upon entering a tracK- 
tional coll^ environment, many find it does not match their, 
needs. In fact, 16 percent of the studente at the New England Insti- 
tute T^hnology and 30 pen^nt nationwide had previouriy started 
at traditional 4-year coue^ onljr to find they were dissatisfied 
with the traditional coll^ experience. Others have completed a 
traditional coll^ program, only to find they are ill prepared when 
they get into the job market 

ror our studente, private career schools are an ideal option. How- 
ever, for a great number of them, a»^ to fi n a nci al aid is essential 
to tiieir fiiture. Every day newspaper headlines remind us that so- 
ciety must help all Ainericans become productive workers, but cut- 
ting Pell Grante make it more difficult for workers to get the train- 
ing they need. More than ever, we need to bolster support for the 
technic^ education segment and post secondary education and 
reduce the imbalance between loans and grante that have forced 
our neediest studente to rely upon loans to finance their education. 

This means the trained workers must set out on the career path 
carrying a crushing d^t burden. Restrictions and cute in Federal 
student aid programs are adding to that burden. The rising rate of 
inflation and ctecrtmse in fimds availability has forced studente to 
bear a great portion of tiie coste* Coupled with other changes, such 
as a cap on oorrowing under the Guaranteed Student Loan pro- 
grams and restrictions on supplemental loans to students, studente 
are increasingly hard pressed to pay f^>r the training they need to 

find good jobs. ^ . ^ ^ . 

The growing percentue of private career school studente who 
benefit firomnnandal aid is no threat to the student aid system, 
but a refiection of increasing demand for this type of education. 
Pell Grante and the loan programs help private career school stu- 
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dented many of whom live independently from their families, offiset 
their high level of financial need. 

Graduates of private caxe&c schools make a real contribution to 
society. One of the New Ehigland studentSi Tammv Jackson, who 
recentiy testified before tiiis Committee, is a perfect example of 
how financial aid hsive a teemendous impact on an individual 
and on society. According to Tammy, a single mother with two chil- 
dren, **In 1989 I was unemployed and living off my amistance 
checks. Soon I will graduate from New England Tech with an Asso- 
ciate Degree in computer prcgwam technolc^ and a good job." 

Contrary to popular belief, l^mmy and students like her are not 
stuck at entry level jote, they take the skills and training they 
Imve received to expand ^eir fields and adapt to new technolc^. 

Private careers schools are playing an increasingly important 
role in developing the labor pool sxKAety neecb to remain competi- 
tive with the United Europe and a financially powerful Asia. 

Three-fourths of all new jobs created in the 1990's will require 
some form of post sec^ndaiy education beyond high school. By the 
year 2000, the msyor contributors to new jobs will be small compa- 
nies with fewer than 100 employees. Yes it is precisely these com- 
panies who are Irast able to provide remediation and training. 

Private career schools such as New England Institute of Technol- 
ogy are providing an opportunity to a s^ment of society lacking in 
education and training for specific careers. Today's students must 
be able to pursue the post serondary education of their choice in 
order to be productive members of society. A lack of financial aid 
should not stand in the way of their future. 

I appreciate this opportunity to share my thoughts with you. As 
you consider the future of student aid programs, I uige you U> re- 
member how important these programs are to millions of individ- 
uals and our Nation^s economic future. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kum follows ] 

Prepared SrATEMrarr of Mr. Kurn 

Senator Pell Congressman Reed, and members of the committ^. good morning 
My name is Seth Kum and I am the executive vice president of the New England 
Institute of Technology in Warwick, RI. I appreciate the opportunity to appew 
before you this mornmg to discuss the importance of the Reauthonzation of the 
Higher Education Act ^ . . ^ , . • i, ^ 

Qit)wing international competitiveness and rapid t«Jhnol<»k»l change make ecu- 
eating a more skilled woritforce more important than ever. Meeting this challenge 
wiU largely determine wheUier United States falters or thrives m the economic 
mari^etplace of the 1990*8 and the 21st century. . . , 

In Older to prepare our workforce for the ftiture, students must be adequately 
equipped in the basic skills of rrodingt writing and mathematics as well as in more 
^reer-specific education. They must complete school with the ability to move on to 
the next step in order to be productive members of society. 

As students move through primary and secondary education, manv are preparing 
themselves for some type irf postsecondary education. However, all too many fall 
thnn^ cracks along the way, while otlwrs graduate frwn high school either unsure 
of whatthenejctsteprfiouldbeorfind they areunderpreparedtota^ 

When studenta graduate from high sctool, they need to be aware of their options 
and have access to the type of poetsecomiary education that best meets their needs. 

Too many students who complete hl^ school are rither unaware of their postsec- 
ondary educational options or have families who consldra^ only a tralitional 4-year 
college as an acceptatrfe postsecondary choice. Upon entering a traditional coU^ 
envSomnent, many find it does not match their needs. In fact, 16 percent of the 
students at the New England Institute of Technology (NETD and 30 percent nation- 
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wide had started at traditumal 4-year cx>llegi» only to find they were dissatiafied 
wttfa ii» Uaditmial experieroe. Others have oomptelod a traditional ocdtege 

program only to find they are ul-pr^iared wh^ they get into the >)b maitet 

G^)^rally, th&re are tnree l^pes oi ^tiKtents who attend private career echoed 
Tl^ f!n^ ie the just-nmi^med gnmp. Having atleiuM trc^iitimial coll^fea, t}^ 
have been di^mnnted with the remifta— elth^ because it wem't what they expects 
ed or becatw fo&owing gmluation. ttey oould not secure a jcA in a field for which 
ttey hsd slndied. 

Jf^ seccmd group ci students are those who ocmie out of high school underpre- 
pared. These st^xfents are readyjor the jc^ market nor are th^ prepared to 
enter a traditifmal 4-y»r coltege. They must receive scmie form of education in 
Older to be a productive taz^yer, nc^ a tax user, and often private career schools 
prov^ the training this grmip of students needs. 

Hie third group of stt^nts attradii^ private career schools are those who have 
just graduated frmn high shool and have a career^pecific path in mind for which 
Hmy want and raed to get education and training. 

ItegardleBS irf* the K^miic background, students enter NEXT possemng a great 
variety of academic preparatim but w ith a similar goal in mind-^career educaticm 
to prepare them for a good job. NETT has responded to the varied iu»demk back- 
groun£of its entering students by establishii^ cJi Academic Skills Center to hel^ 
imld oc^iemic skills easentiBl to their careers. The center assesses the student s 
acs^mic level upon entrance and directs the student to courses at t)^ appn^riate 
level. AddiitionaUy, the Center provides free tutoring and a variety of prepai ition 



For these students, private career schools are an idiMd of^ion. However, for a 
great number of these stuc^nts, access to fmancial aid is essential to their future. 

Ever^y, newspaper headlines remind us that society must help all Americans 
becctm prodt»:tive w^kers. But cute in PeU Grants make it more difficult for work* 
ers to get tl» training tl^ need. More than even we need to bolster support for the 
technical education segment of poetseccmdary education and reduce the imbalance 
betwem loans and grants that has forced our neediest students to rely upon loans to 
finance their education. 

In grants constituted 40 percent of the typical aid package, with loaM 

makii^ up most of the remainder. Now grants make up only 29 percent of the typi- 
caljpflfkage* 

Ih^ n^ns trained workers must set out on the career path canying a crushing 
itebt burden. Restrictions and cuts in Federal student aid programs are adding to 
that burden. The rising rate of inflaticm and the decr^ise in funds availability has 
forced stiKlents to bear a great portion of the costs. Coupled with other changes, 
such as a cap on borrowing under the Guaranteed Student Umn program and re- 
strictims on supplemental loans to students (SL5), students are increa^ngly hard- 
pressed to pay for the training t!^ need to find good ^be. ^ , ^ , 

The growing percentMe of private career school students who benefit from finan- 
cial aid is no thr^t to the stinient aid system, but u reflection of increasing demand 
for this type of education. Pell Grants and the loan programs help private career 
school students — many of whom live independently from their families— offeet their 
high level of financial need. 

OnKluates of private career schools are making real contributions to ^lety. 
Iliere are about 2,000 stories I could tell you about the dramatic impact career edu- 
ction at NETT has on its students in helping each of them achieve educational suc- 
cess, graduate, and become aproductive member of sodety. 

One of the students at NEIT, Ttomy Jackson, who recently testified before this 
committee, is a perfect example of how finandal aid can have a tremendous impact 
on an individual and on society. According to Tammy, a single mother with two 
children, *in 1989, I was unemployed and living off my assistance checks. This 
spring I will graduate from NHT with an associate degree in computer program- 
ming technology and a good iob " , . 

Cmtraiy to popular belief, Tammy and students like her are not stuck m entry 
level jobs— they take the skills and training they have received to expand their 
fields and adapt to new technolc^. ... 

For tlw past 50 ywr% NETT has been educating and traming students m sixteen 
different fields. It ofTere associate degrees as well as bachelor s degrees to the nearly 
2,000 students attendiM NETT. , . ^ , . 

Private career schoote are playing an increasmgly important role m developing 
the labor pool society needs to remain competitive with a united Europe and a fi- 
nancially powerful Asia. 
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Three-fcMirths of all new jobs created during the 1990*b will reature some of 
ptstaecondary educaticm beyiHKl )^ adwol. By the ymr 2000, tt» major cwitrilm- 
tort to new Jots will be small tXHapanies with fewer than 100 «Dployee& Yet it a 
precisely these companies who are least abte to provide remediatim aiMl trauung. 

Private career schoob audi as the New ^i^and Institute of Technology are pro- 
viding an omwrtunity to a segment of socie^ lacking in educaticm and training for 
spedfic careetB. Tbday's students must be able to jHiraue the postaecondarv educa- 
tum^ their choice in order to be productive members of sodrty. A lack ttf financial 
aid dKMiId not stand in the way of ttw future. ... , »u 

I ajqneciate the cmportunity to djare my thoughts with you. As you coiuider the 
tutnre of student aid programs, I uige you to remember how important these pro- 
grams are to millions of individuals and to our Nation's econiMnic fttture. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. I have just one question. I 
would be interested in the reaction of each member of the panel, 
tiiat is how has student loan indebtedn«3s impacted upon the 
career choice of the individual student? 

Mr. Salbsses. Yes, Senator. Perhaps our enrollment, of Murse, 
had gone up in recent years, however, it seems to me, its obviOM 
when you look at certain programs, the Bachelor level social work 
program, there has been a decline. I think we note through the ad- 
missions process, through students' choice, that they are inter^ted 
in those occupations or profe^ions which are going to give them 
sufficient salary to handle th^ loans that they have to ^t be- 
cause of the reduction in grants, but there is certainly some indica- 
tion of student choice being made because of looking to programs 
where they are going to be sure of higher paying jobs. 

Another example is the increase of enrollment m our programs 
in management and business and accounting areas where they feel 
there's greater opportunity. We still have very high enrollment 
and continue to get a higher enrollment in teacher preparation 
programs, we are pleased with that, however. I think thats be- 
cause of the commitment of the individuals. 
Senator Pell. Dr. Silvestre. . , , , . 

Mr. Silvbotre. Addressing that, I think the choice of selectmg a 
career choice, weighing against indebtedness, in many cases it s not 
the case of selecting a career, it's selecting higher education penod. 
That's the case with some of our students—I don t know whether 
they would accept this or not. Second, I think it's my notion that 
when students are lookmg at this, they are deciding more and 
more to take an Associates Degree rather than a traditional trans- 
fer to Baccalaureate. It seems that that is a trend that I have a 
notion is taking plaos. ^ . , ^ _ , _ , 

Mr. McKenna. Well, I would say that certamly at Salve Regma 
College, there is a great trend away from teacher eduratira and 
the nureing programs, while they are still there and still strong, 
into the types of programs that John Salesses mentioned, maay 
more management, international, accounting and finance. There 
has been a shift. To what extent that can be directly tied to loan 
indebtedness, I'm not sure, but I do think that there certainly a 
great awareness on the part of the student to pay back very sub- 
stantial loans in a relatively short period of time as weU. 

I don't want to go into afi the details about the student loan pro- 
gram, but I think there are many changes that could be made that 
would be helpful, such as extending the |ay back penod and ad- 
justing the way it's collected. You are asking students to pay back 
a mfty»'""r" amount as soon as they get out of college, when they 
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are least payable to pay for it, so I think there needs to be a much 
greater sensitivity to the student's ability to pay over a longer 
period of time. 

Senator Prix. In that regard, we have been working hard to 
reduce the consideration of nome equity. Mrs. Martinelfi, in your 
faniily, what has been the effect? 

Ms. Martinelu. My daughter has chosen education as her 
mfuor. She also, because of the loan indebtedness, decided to double 
miyor with Spanish as a double lanijuage. She double moored with 
Spanish, so me felt one way or another, she would be able to do 
something if she couldn't do it in education right away, getting a 
job, die would be able to go into a department where they could 
use interpreters. ^ 

Mr. KuBN. Thank you, Senator. The New England Tech offers 
technical training at the Associate Degree level in many fields that 
are not otherwise available at other institutions in the State of 
Rhode Island. If students are turned away because of the crush of 
that burden, they would have to pay back by taking one of these 
programs at New England Tech, they would otherwise not be able 
to have that opportuni^. This would not be available at any other 
institution in the State. Fortunately our enrollments have shown a 
steady increase, but that rate has begun to slow, so one can draw 
some inferences from the impact of the burden of loan repayment. 

Senator Pell, lllank you very much. 

Congressman Reed. 

Mr. aeed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I first would like to thank 
Mrs. Martinelli for coming here today, and as you spoke, I re<»}led 
about 20 years ago when I was growmg up in Cranston, and I had 
parents like you and your husband who were working hard to send 
children to school. Precisely, we have lost a lot of ground. My 
father on a custodian's pay and my mother at home, was able to 
send my, help my brother and sister go to school because there was 
a Federal Government that was extending loans and grants and 
university tuitions, frankly, were lower. You have a much harder 
task but I think you have inspired us to go down and help you with 
that great task. 'Thank you for coming today. 

Dr. Saiesses, would you just briefly elaborate on your comment 
with respect to the definition of the 'independent student." Do you 
have a sense of what you would like to see in terms of a definition, 

°^^t"^^ssse8. Congressman, that topic is one that we have dis- 
cussed a number of times with our people in admissions and finan- 
cial aid primarily. The difficulty is with some of the technical lan- 
guage in definition. The number of years that the student has been 
separated from parents, there are students who have, who are rela- 
tively young but have been out on their own for a considerable 
period of time. There are many more students who are military 
veterans, who have been out much on their own but for one reason 
or another don't qualify in the way that they should. 

It's particularly true, I think, in this day of changing economic 
problems where single parents now may still be living in the home 
with their own parents, unable to qualify sufficiently in that way. 
Recently at the college we had the case of a student who had 
moved here on a leg^ immigration status, who was not able to 
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qualify because there was a variation of 2 weeks in her time here 
in this OTuntry. 

A recent survey of our students showed that 35 percent of them 
declared that they were 23 years or older. There are more and 
more students then who are, who need this kind of help and I 
think it's a matter of clarific»tion by definition. 

Mr. Rbed. I wonder if any other panelists have any thoughts on 
this issue? I would just like to conclude, Mr. Chairman, I have had 
the opportunity over the last several months to visit Rhode Island 
CoU^ and talk to the Upward Bound Pn^rara and PEP prc^ram 
and CCRI, speak to Dr. Silvestre and his colleagues, and of course a 
long association with Dr. McKenna and the collies he represents, 
and similarly with New England Tech, we are very fortunate here 
in Rhode Island to have such find educational institutions commit- 
ted to quality education for ail Rhode Islanders, and it's our task to 
take their example and translate it to a real, tangible contribution 
to the Federal Government for the benefit of all our people. 

Senator Pell. Congresswoman Lowey. 

Ms. Lowey. Thank you, Senator, and I too want to thank the 
panel and particularly Dr. McKenna, I agree with you a hundred 
percent that if we are going to continue to have loans, we can t 
saddle these youngsters upon graduation, we've got to extend the 
pay back period and I know there are certain unanimity here, and 
certainly back in Washington, and I'm hoping we can move to re- 
authorization to accomplish that important goal and certainly Ms. 
Martinelli, 1 want to thank you for your testimony, you have no 
reason to be nervous. I just want to tell you how very important 
your testimony is. You are looking at three members of Congress 
who totally are in agreement but we have to work U^ether to con- 
vince a majority of the 435 others and the administration. If you 
look at the administration budget the doesn't reflect the rhetoric. 
What I think we have to do is move the rhetoric toward results, 
because we are really counterproductive in our society in talking 
about being competitive and talking about moving toward an inter- 
national economy, if we don't have the means and commitment to 
education our youngsters, so that your family is replicated through- 
out the Nation, and I know that Congressman Reed and I and the 
House and Senator Pell would like to continue to work with you so 
that we can come back a year from now and make it easier for a 
family like yours to fulfill their potential and I want thank the 
entire panel. o *u 

Senator Pell. Thank you. You are so correct, I saw words, the 
headline article yesterday "Alexander Returns Education to the 
Front Burner," and we "want to be very sure that that really 
occure. Thank you very much indeed for being with us, Dr. Sa- 
lesses, Dr. Silvestre, Dr. McKenna, Mrs. Martinelli, and Mr. Kurn. 

We now come to our third panel. Dr. Eleanor McMahon, distin- 
guished visiting professor, Taubman Center for Public Policy and 
American Institutions, Brown University, and Dr. Frank Newman, 
president of the Education Commission of the Stales, former presi- 
dent of URI. Mr. Russell Woodward, president of the Rhode Island 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators. We will start 
out going left to right, Mr. Woodward. 
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STATEMENTS OF DIt ELEANOR McMAHON, DISTINGUISHED PRO* 
FESSOR, TAUBMAN CENTER FOR PUBLIC POUCY AND AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTIONS, BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, RI; MR- 
FRANK NEWMAN, PRESIDENT, EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 
THE STATES, DENVER, CO; RUSSELL A, WOODWARD, PRESl* 
DENT« RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT FINANCIAL 
AID ADMINISTRATORS, WARWICK. RI 

Mr, Woodward. Senator Pell, Congreeswoman Lowey, Congress- 
man Reed, on behalf of the Rhode Island Association of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid Administrators, I thank you for this opportunity to 
sp^ik before you today. 

Rhode Island has a dynamic and committed organization of fi- 
nancial aid professionais, representing 45 institutions of higher 
education* Individually, and as a unidentified body, we have dedi- 
cated ourselves to assisting the students Rhode Island in their 
pursuit for post wcondary education. Rhode bland is currently in 
the midst of an economic crisis, sparked by the failure of credit 
unions and businesses, high imemployment and increasing tax 
burden. Studies have rfiown that edfucation beyond the secondary 
level will be a critical component to the economic recovery of the 
State and New England revion. 

However, many of our States potential post secondary students 
are from lower and middle income households. Without significant 
Federal assistance, they will not have the rc^urces to attain this 
type of education. The r^onal concern is the problem of home 
equity being in the congressional methodol<^ asset fcmnulas 
to determine eligibility for both dependent and mdependent stu- 
dents. This is of particular inters here in Rhode Island. Our econ- 
omy has been on a roller coaster ride of boom and bust that has 
left us over mflated housing values in a depr^^ market. The 
value of many horo€» has been doubled and tripled, increasing the 
equity, however the po^dbUity of borrowing against that equity is 
nonexistent for a low income family or unemployed. The asset 
value of the family is artificiaUy high and an unfair calculation is 
made using the current methodolc^. 

Other family assets that have been set aside quite possibly for 
educational purpose are now being used to meet other expenses or 
being used at a more rapid rate to keep one or more students en- 
rolled in coll^. The situation is compounded by the number of 
Rhode Island rmnilies that have funds tnxeen in closed institutions. 
These funds are no longer available for use to maintain households 
or to fund educational expenses. The existence of these inaa^ssible 
fwidB produces an artificially high family contribution when calcu- 
lated in congressional methodolc^. 

Given the current economic situation and the demc^aphics of 
our State, RIASFAA feels acce^ to post secondarv education is in 
jeopardy. The Association believes that there are three broad ar^ 
that the Federal Government must address in the reauthorization. 
The Federal Government must be the initiator to develop earlv 
awareness pr(«rams. There needs to be a simplification of the Fed- 
eral student aid forms in the processing and reauthorization must 
addrew the issue of grant/loan imbalimce. Early awareness pro- 
grams already in place, such as the TRIO programs, need to be ex- 
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nanded to disseminate information and provide early puto^h to 
atrri* populations regarding availabiUty of Federal, State and 
institution^ aid. Sufficient aiflitional resources must be made 
available to ftind these initiatives. . . ^ . ^ ™^ 
The current application process is itself a barner to accfs. TbB 
appUcation forms are complex and frequently students and f«n»«es 
are required to pay for analysis of their ebgibihty for aid. The 
early awareness program I had mentioned will begin to address the 
ne^ and make the process more accessible by familiarizing stu- 
dents and famUies with the application. . 

Beyond that the applications themselves need to be simplified. In 
the process of reauthorization, we should consider what data ele- 
ments are really needed to ass^ eligibUity and request only that 
data on those forms which determine eligibility for Federal aid. 

Other concerns are the existence of multiple needs analysis 
system and burden of overly detailed verification proc^. The need 
for multiple needs analysis can be eliminated by aUowing financial 
aid administrators the use of professional judgment and/or special 
conditions applications. For both the traditional student right out 
of high school and the nontraditional student returning to post sec- 
ondary education after a period of absence, the prospect of mcur- 
ring a large educational debt is acting as a barner to axxesa. Par- 
ticularly in the current economic climate, students and wimiws 
find the increamngly difficult to take on additional debt of the level 
necessary to fund poet secondary education. 

Over the last decade, the loan programs have changed from 
being a supplementary means of fiinding to being a primary 
source. They are no longer the means for the middle mcome 
famUy, but ratiier are a necessity for students and femihes at 
every level of need. Emphasis must be placed on fiinding grant and 
work programs to reduce loan debt. By increasing the avail^ih^ 
and mnwmts of grant aid, the Pell Grant program would be 
become then an entitlement allowing the low income mc^ mto 
poet secondary education and would reduce the Joan />™°_°J 
middle income students. Reducmg the amount of debt incurred 
cannot but help to reduce the immediate problem with detaulted 

***Rfteen thousand Rhode Island students were awarded PeU 
Grants and campus based aid in the amount of $29.8 miUion for 
the fiscal year l§88-89. However, for the same fiscal y«Br, 16^ 
students lecewed Stafford loans m the amount of |41 milhon. This 
would indicate that specificaUy in the State Rh<^ * 
grant/loan imbalance exists. A way to avoid this untalance is to 
reach the atrriak pcnmlation early enough to ipromote finamaal aid 
oroKrams. Of equal unportance the simplification of the apphration 
process is ne««ary to ensure access to all Rhode Island students. 

Thank you veiy much. , . j j 

Senator Pbu- Thank you very much mdeed. 

Mr. NBWBiAN. I think Dr. McMahon wants to go first. She's 
afi«id ni muddy the waters. , , ^ 

Senator Pmx. I would add my pubUc tribute to you for what you 
have contributed to the cause of education for many years. 
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Ms. McMahon. Thank vou. I had an excellent role model in Sen- 
ator PeU, and I would like to thank Senator Pell, Representative 
and Reprraentative Lowey for the opportunity to oe here and 
for the leadership you have eronrised ana you continue to exercise 
on behalf of higher education. 

The focus of my remarks will be on the importance of higher 
education, not only to the future of the individuals involved but 
also to the Aiture of our Nation and the murticular needs of women 
and minority for full participation in nigher education through 
the graduate level. The data on the American work force are well- 
known and have been prraented cc^ntly this morning. Let me just 
highlight a fow facts of particular relevance to the topic before us. 

As the United States Department of Labor has reported, the 
work force will grow slowly and become more female over the next 
dwade. Obviously an advantage. In contrast, 85 percent of the new 
entrants to the labor force wiU be women and minorities. Further, 
the great megori^ of new positions available will demand, as has 
already been said, much higher skill levels than do ^e skills of 
today. As Mr. Frcmk Levy, who is a ProfcKwr of Economics at the 
University of Maryland and was visiting here at Brown last year, 
has notra these change will be occurring at a time with United 
States completes its transition to a postindustrial society. In this 
wdety, good jobs will require increamng levels of skill. It is there- 
fore pcuiicularly important tiiat t he education and resultant skill 
levels of women and minorities be exi»nded significantly. 

I should like to look first and primarily at the work force situa- 
tion as it relates to women. By the year 2000, 20 million new work- 
ers will be added to Uie American work force and women will com- 
prise two out of three of these new entrants. 

The nature of the challenge to expand the graduate education of 
women is most dramatically reflected in acidemia itself, which in 
turn exercises the greatest influence over every high-skilled area, 
whether it's engineering or medicine. Within ac ademia the me^ 
challenge of the 1990's and beyond is the fact that the demand for 
new cou^ and university faculty will rise much faster than tihe 
supply. "Aat demand will be triggered l>y the retirement in the 
19§0'8 of the laige number of foculty hired in the 1960's, a good 
proportion of wh^ were edurated through the G J. Bill. 

"ma forecast of m^ faculty shortage has both a supply and 
demand side. In terms of the latter, replacement demand is fore- 
cast as amounting to 180,000 new faculty in the second half the 
1990's and an ad£tional 160,000 between the year 2000 and 2004. 
These 840,000 new faculty members number approximately 75 war- 
cent of the current f^time faculty in the United States. The 
market is projected to be«in to tighten in 1992 and to become most 
intense between 1997 and the year 2002. . ^ . . 

In terms of the supply skie, without well directed mtervention, 
there is little indication of the possibility of rapid turn uround 
given the present cost of graduate education, the time taken to 
earn a doctorate, and what is perceiwd as the modest reward 
structure of tlie professorate. 

Given that demography, it is obviously critical that women qual- 
ify in significant numbera for faculty positions over the next 
decade. On the plus side is the nimJber of degrees awarded to 
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vmmen continues to grow at all levels. Women now nmnb^ ap- 
proximately 51 percent of those who received baccalaur^Ue de- 
grees and approximately the same percenter of those who re<»ive 
roasters degrees. Howeiwr^ although the number has increased sub- 
stantially since 1975, women account for only one tiiird of those 
who receive doctorates. 

The picture is even 1^ promising when one looks at particular 
d^piee areas. Right now, tor example, the doctorates earned by 
women are largely in the fields of education, foreign language, 
health sciences, ubraiy, public affairs and the humanities. Hut 
clearly th* greatest opportunity would be, for the m<Mt gart, is in 
those academic areas which are most foreign to women. Specifical- 
ly, while it is appears there will be a strong faculty demand in the 
humanities, significantly more intense demand is projected in 
fields of study in which women are most markedly under-repre- 
sented, namely the phymcal sciences, biolqgical saences, mathe- 
matics and electrical engineering. Women's jarticipation in all of 
these areas, except for the physical sciences, is increasing but not a 
rate sufficient to demand. 

In addition, we have to keep in mind that the l»8e is very low. 
For example, in the survey through 1985, it was found that seven 
percent of engineers in the United States were women, eight per- 
cent are physicists, 21 percent chemists, and we could repeat thcwe 
data in ^er fields which are proiected to be high demand. The 
number of women coming through the pipeline in these fields, 
except again in the physical sciences, is increasing, but it is in- 
creasing at a insufficient rate. In ^neral, this under-representa- 
tion is particular^ serwus because it occurs in the areas of great- 
est opportunity at the same time that women will be entering the 
labor torce and increasing numbers. 

Now, the qu^on is wiat can be done to accelerate the partici- 
pation of women in high demand areas. Behind pipeline support, 
the undergraduate levrf, which has already been ad dressed very 
cogently here this morning, and which can take a variety of forms, 
expansion of grants and loans, mentoring jprograms, effective trans- 
fer policiee and so on, two major poraibifities a t the graduate level 
are the expansion of fellowships and financial aid and the accelera- 
tion of the average time of * years of registered graduate study 
that it takes to earn a doctorate. . ^ . , . 

Now, these two possibilities are interrelated. The time taken to 
complete a doctorate could be significantly leduced by significantly 
expanded financial support Griwuate students were reqmred, for 
example, to en^ge in employment outside of the graduate assis- 
tantsmp and so on, so the time for the doctorate covud certainly be 
redu^a. 

In summary then, the problem of graduate education for women 
is primarily a problem of policy, rather than of numbers. There 
will be mgmflcant niuibers of women in the work force. "Diere are 
clear signs that with adequate support as they come through tl» 

Sipeline, they will increase and move into areas of projected high 
emand, but there is also clear evidence that right now the width 
of the pipeline is narrowing as the degree level increases. Its 
therefore critical both to academia and to business and industry 
that the pipeline for women be expanded at advanced d^free levels, 
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and Uu8 can be done lai^ly tlirough a national policy of increased 
financial aid. 

All that I have said about vromen is applicable to minorities and 
I won't repeat the evidence that's already been presented, except to 
say Uiat earW in the next century one third of all coll^ age stu- 
dents in the United States will be minorities. The m^r subpopula- 
tions in the minority eatery are Black, Hispanics and Asians, 
and the first two are significantly over-represented in high school 
dropouts and significanuy underrepresented among college gradu- 
ates and among graduate students cuid recipients of graduate de- 
The prdidem of minority undeiH&nrollment is also a pipeline 
program, although of a somewhat different nature and greater in- 
tennty than that of women. 

In summary then, increase in student aid in the form of under- 
graduate PeU Grants, title DC projects, and graduate assistantships, 
alw title DC, would significantly expand the access of women and 
minoritira to 4'yBar institutions at both the baccalaureate and 
graduate levels. To get some sense of the inadequate support that's 
been given to ipraduates, the graduate level, it if one looks at the 
total amount of dollars available to, from the Federal level, for 
graduate assistantships, it's someti^ing in the nature, in the 
domain of $100 million. I saw a more recent statistic that said it 
was about $60 million for 1991. That's about one half of one per- 
cent of the total amount of aid available at the undergraduate 
level, 80 that obviously there's a need to significantly expand Fed- 
eral support for the graduate level. To do that, would be a m^r 
step forward in addr^sing the critical national need for well edu- 
cated and highly skilled work force as we enter the 2l8t century. In 
a nutshell, what is needed in the 1990's, in addition to expanded 
undergraduate aid is a graduate level G.L Bill. Thank you very 
much. 

{The prepared statement of Ms. McMahon follows:] 
Prsfarsd Statement of Ms. McMahon 

Good morning Senator Pell, Congressman R»d and membera of the panel. I am 
pleased to be eb\e to come before you today to ofTer testimony related to the reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. The focus of my remarks will be on 
the importance of higher education not only to the future of the individuals in- 
volved but also to the future of our Nation and the particular needs of women and 
minorities for full particiration in higher education through the graduate lev^. My 
interest and teckgraund m these areas is related to my present position as Distin- 
gtiifihfid Visiting ^feasor at the A. Alfred Taubman Center for Public Policy at 
Brown Univerwty and previous positions as Commissioner of Higher Education in 
Rhode Island, as cochair of the ECS Committee on Minority Teadbers, and as chair 
of the Brown University Corporation Committee on Graduate Education. 

The data on the American workforce are well known. Let me just highlight a few 
facts of particular relevance to the topic before us. As the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has reported, the workforce will grow slowly and becon^ more 
female over the next ^<»de. Specifically* only 15 percent of the entrants to the 
labor force over the next IS years will be native white males compared to 47 percent 
in that category today. In contnet, 86 percent of the new entrants to the labor force 
will be women and minorities. Further, the great majority of new positions avail- 
able will demand much hi|^ier skill levels than do the of today. As pomted out 
by Mr. Frank Levy, Professor of Economics at the University of Manrland, and re- 
cently a Visiting Profeaasor at the Taubman Center, ''these changes will be occurring 
at a time when the U.S. completes its transition to a post-industrial soaety. In this 
society good jobs will require increasing levels of skill." It is therefore particularly 
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important that the education and remiltant *-iU tercls of vromen and minoritieB be 
^T^raki^^^^o^ fiiBt at the wra-kfim» ntuatimi as it rdates to ww»^|J^ 



year 2000, 20 millkni new wwrkere wiU be added to the AnwrKM ^^orceas^ 
mmm will comiMise 2 out of 8 <rf theae new OTtjanta. Further, three-fifths <tf aU 
women over the age of 16 wiU beat woA in tl»yrar20OO. ;„ 
The nature of^ challenge to expand the graduate education w»«nf°w 
dramaticaUy reflected in academia itaelf. A chaUenge of the 19905 and 

bei^ is the fact that the demand for new ooUeae and uniwrasity Cmi^ will nse 
much fa^r than the samAy. That <tenand will be trteered Inr «» retUeroent m 
the 1990*8 of the lai»B munber of faculty hired in the iSBO's and by a modest reror- 
sal anticipeted to begin around 1994 m the present downtrwid <rf^«»Jl^«8f stu- 
dents. Thw forecast^ nu^ flaculty short^ has both a supply and a demand side. 
In terms of the latter, replacemrat demand is forecast as amwjmtiM to 180.000 new 
fJcSSInthe second hafiFrftihTlSgO's and an additional 160.000 between the ve^ 
2000 and 2004. These 840,000 new faculty number apprmtuMtely percent^ the 
current full-time faculty in the United States. The market is 
SgK in 1992 and to fecome most intense, between 1997 and to ^"f^ 
mipply side, without well-directod intervention therejs little indiratiOT of t|» poeri- 
bifi& of rapid turn-around given the present cost graduate educ^<m. the tone 
taken to earn a doctorate, and what is perceived as the roode^ reward sUiicture ol 

^^'oi^^XdSWaphy which I hB^i Blready cited, it is <*"^"''''J^2^*fS 
wtHnen qualify in significant numbers for faculty positions wer the nert decade. Cto 
the plus side IS thelact that the number of degrees awarded to women continues to 
grow at all levels. Women now number apprmtimately 51 percent of tlwse who re- 
ceive baccalaureate degrees and approiimately the sanw pereenta^ of those who 
receive mastere degrees. However, althourfi ttie number has increas^ subetrntiaHy 
SSoe 1976. wome^Wunt for only one^Sird of those who receive doctorates. 
picture is even less promising when one looks at particidar de^"^^*^""^- 
for example, the doctorates earned hv women are lareely m fte fields irf edi^tion. 
foreign languages, health sciences, library, public affairs, and the humanities, but 
deaS. tt«W^t opportunitiw wiU be. for the most part, in those ac^ramc areas 
wSch^reliort foreS?to women. SpedficaUy. while it appears there .willbertrong 
faculty demand in the humanitfes, s«nificanUy more intense demand » P"***** m 
the fields of study in which women are roost nmrtLedly unte^repreewitad, Mfwiy. 
the physical sdew the biologfcal sciences, mathenattes. f^±^„^^^ 
ina. Woman's partidt»tion in Si of these areas, except for tito physical sdences, is 
^Ireasing but^ at a rate sufRcient to meet the demand. The niunber of women 
Sm^t&ough the pipeline in these fields (except, agam, »,t^.P^y|^,^^> 
Satoo increa»ng baU ag^, at an insufBdent rate. In genera^, this undei^represen; 
SuSi fe^ily serious because it occurs in the areas of greatestopwrtuni^ 
S Uk> sametime tSat women will be entering the labor force m increasing num- 

'^What can be done to accelerate the partidpation of wroen in Wrfi demand 
Beyond pipeline support at the undergraduate level which I ^^J!^^^^ 
and whidTcBn take a variety of forms (e.g.. expansion of granto ^i©^ "T^SI 
tog^S^^^^ transfer poUdes, etc), the two mater pwsttdm^a 
Sldffi^ are the expansicm ^fellowship and finanaa^ aid and acodaraUM of 
Sw^rage time of 7 yS^ctf^egistered fra*«te^*r toton to ^t^^f^^ 
ate O^imisly these two pcertbuaes are Interrelated: the tune teten to comptetoa 
dortorateS be signlfi^W iedu<»d by sii^iflcmtly fi^^^lSSS?^ 

to^mary, th/Soblem graduate education for women is more a P»°btom °f 
vo^y^^Ti^ Smtxabenrrbere wiU be significant numbers of ''wnon in the 
SSSoJSthweare dear signs that with adequate eypport as^ttey^c^ ttarou^ 
tte nKie they wiU inciwSMly move into areas of projected hli& dema^ but 
SL^ffaK S^SySeftSht nowtbe wWth ttj^P«»i°|H 
degree leveta increase. It is therefore crttical boA to awdto^^ 
toc&y that the pipeline for wom«i be expanded at advaiM«l deme levels, and 
Sl^l*^ liSeS^^it>ugb a nat&mal 

AuSrt I hare iSS abeirt*^ is appBoibto to mtooritias. The sire of ike cd- 
lenratS pwSaSin the United StateTboth trsditikmal ««e«Bd older. wiU be 
SSlKJIK^aiBg portion of that PoP«»!?tion wgte cxmmisrf 
(^d^^^dvantaged. fwSw&g the boom years of the 1960;s through l*™^*. t^ 
SbeSVna& reducton in the cofieae^ population: the «d rf l^yf^g^ 
toduinking The peak year was 1979 with a cofleg^age population of 4.8M which 
5i5hSdff by » t^aSto 1994. And within this smaUer pod. dramatic diangee 
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are occurring: without goinf into great d^ail, suffice it to say that early in the next 
century, one^third all coUi^e^age stiMleiits in the United States wUl be minorities. 
The mfi^jor subpofmlations in the minority category are Black, Hispanks, and 
Asians, and the first two are significantly over-reprwented in high school dropouts 
and significantly imitei^rei^esented among coU^ graduate and amcmg graduate 
students and recipients of graduate d^rees. 

The problem of minority underenroUmwit, then, is also a pipeline piOTlem; al- 
thmi^i <rf a somewhat different nature and irf greater intensity than that of women. 
SpeiScaUy insufficient nunAers of roinwities complete a college pn^fram at the 
secomlary level On the otlwr hand, minorities are quite well represented m oonmiu- 
nity colleges, although in 4-yw instituticHis. It is the opini<m of most experts in 
the field that this is a result of both inadequate iMnsfe* policies and of insufiicient 
student aid for minoritks w1k> are duqimiportionately disi^lvantj^ed Further, the 
minority teacter ^orta^e and tte minority fi^ulty ab<»rti^ are in large measure 
extended pipeline prrf^lems and for the minority populatton an even more intense 
graduate level finai^ial aid jHi^lem than for the non-minority population* 

hi summary, increases in stiuient aid in the form undergraduate grants and grml- 
uate iffi^tantshipe would significant^ expand the access women and minorities 
to 4-year institutims at bote the baccalaur^te, and graduate levels. This in turn 
would be m^r step forward in aiUresmng the critical national need for a well-edu- 
cated and highly skilled work force as we enter the 21st Century. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very mnch indeed. 
Uhr I^ewman* 

Mr. Newman. It is a privily to be here. It is a pleasure to meet 
Congresswoman Lowey, since I had grown up as a child in school in 
her district, and it was much less well represented then and I was 
forced when I graduated to leave to find someplace with better rep- 
resentation, and of course came here to Brown as a result, and I m 
delighted it has improved so much. Things are much better today. 

This is going to be an arduous time, both for the United States 
and higher education. It's worth asking, as a result, how we can 
accelerate the changes that are going to be needed in education to 
achieve the purpose we need. I think we need to realize that the 
demand for greater knowledge and skills on the part of the gradu- 
ates means we must change the way the higher education OTstem 
operates. It's currently operating, if I can exaggerate just a bit to 
make a point, on a basis of providing opportunity for people as op- 
posed to results. The kind of way we look at it is to say w g;ave 
them a chance for an education raUier than asking is it producmg, 
is the system operating in a way that it produces the results we 
need for the 1990's and beyond, and particularly for the next centu- 
ry. 

It is not enough to graduate, a million people a year do graduate, 
but we have to think about students knowmg, or the coil^ stu- 
dent graduates knowing, being more thoufhtful, being able to 
reason in new ways, being analytical, creative, this is a country 
that lives by its wits. We no longer live by low-cost production, we 
need the rijght to speak, being familiar with math and scienw. 
More than half the students graduate from universities without the 
adequate ability to reason in mathematics and science and above 
all, being prepaured to be rraponsible citizens. 

As you pointed out. Senator, we are also increasingly multicul- 
tured. In ISSO's we gained, as you mentioned, at the elementary 
and secondary level, in narrowing the gap for minorities, but we 
lost, and we need to encourage the various things, all various 
things that we talked about before must be done in order to bring 
about a reversal of that trend. Not only that, but over the next few 
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years we are going to be in a period of constrained resources, not 
only the Federal Government but particularly these days in the 
States, so we are going to have to learn to do all this. But maxuniz- 
ing the effectiveness of education is not just a naatter of doing it, 
we have got to do it with I think increasingly effective ni«ans. ^ 

Most itf what has been said I am in strong agreement. Children s 
Crusade, early identification programs such as TRIO, but I would 
like to propose some different ideas. Different, and I might say, un- 
proven ideas. First a couple of underlying pointe. ^ , ^. , 

One is that what the Federal Government does has educational 
not just financial goals. As has been pointed out, there is a big dif- 
ference between grants and loans, and it has an influence not only 
on whether the student goes to college or what the student studies. 
In fact, a few years ago we set out to try and measure that, and it s 
hard to do, but it is true it effects whether they go and what the 
student studies, but certainly effects whether they graduate, 
whether they go on to graduate school, what their attitude is 
toward their civic responsibUity, so it is not a fmancial question, 
it's an educational question first and foremost, as well. 

The second point I would make, there needs to be an emphasis 
on teaching at the universities. We have been drifting for some 
years in a direction in which there is over time, more and more 
emphasis on publication, and the emphasis, the focus on teaching 
has been diminishing. That's a climate that affects ajl of higher 
education, most pronounced in the research universitiM, but the 
strength of that influence affects the climate of all higher educa- 

One of the hopeful signs that 1 think is very encouraging is that 
the presidents of some of the major research universitiM have 
begun to speak out— Michigan, Minnesota, Cornell, or here at 
Bro^—Brown has been, I think, a msyor leader m the willingness 
to face the fact that as a research institution, it still has a m^or 
obligation as a teaching institution and to create new programs to 
effect that. I think the most significant is at Stanford where the 
president has proposed an imaginative series of steps ^ f^^e 
teaching, in his words, to "first along our labors. That will be no 
easy task. The Stanford moves have sent a clear signal that has al- 
ready happened a positive and beneficial effect, becau^ when the 
research university tends to do something like that, it has a intlu- 
ence out across the whole of the educational landscape. 

My argument is that Federal policy ought to reword mstitutions 
when they have success with their students, and the drift ot what l 
want to argue, the drift is away from teaching, and think, it s not 
because people are Ul intentioned or anything, its because the re- 
wards in which the Federal Government's major influence in estab- 
lishing those awards tend to create prestige for research wid publi- 
cation What is lacking is a comparable set of incentives for teach- 



%iird, external policy does make a difference. It makes a power- 
ful difference. In fact, in all of the msgor reform in higher educa- 
tion, the most important factor has been external and m fact feder- 
allv influenced. Federal funding is often modest compared to the 
total amount being spent, but it's very effective at leveragmg the 
system. 
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Wellt here at least are four ideas, and the testimony Tve written 
there's six, but VU shorten them to focus on Uie four. One of the 
ones I won't say anything further about is ti)» fact that Uie Federal 
Government shoulu incrrasmgly act as a partner with the Statra. I 
think l^e student aid prc^ram is proof that the Federal Govern- 
ment can inHuenro the States in a very potent and powerful way. 
Here are Uie four suggestions: 

One> create a fund for competitive grants that, modeled on the 
nature of competitive grants and research that have so influenced 
the success of American universities. Remember, until the Federal 
competitive research grants, Americui universities were not in the 
forent)nt of research. They now are in the forefront of research in 
eveiything, but compete, establish a m^or fiind for cx)mpetitive 
grants that encourage faculty and the institutions to focus on the 
improvement of teachii^ and l^iming. I think it can help enor- 
mously to change the sort of pecking order that has developed in 
which the research universities at the top and the more research 
you do, the more publication and the less teaching you do. 

I think the Ic^cal way to do this is to expand FTPSE. Past eval- 
uations of FIPSE demonstrate that it has been, that the approach 
has been very effective, it's just that it's so small My rough guess 
is to have a real impact, that would change attention of the hijgher 
education, would take about a half of one percent of educational 
budgets of imii^rsities and collates in the countn^. That would be a 
fund something on the order of $250 million FIPSE and a matching 
amount of the -es would be about a $500 million fund- That will 
take a little time to scale the grant, but I think that will have a 
profound, permanent effect. I think it would be much better over 
time if it got somewhere on the order of one percent, then jrou 
would be talking about a billion dollars overall. So that some part 
of an institution s money would come in a competitive way, because 
they demonstrated they were effective at teaching imdergraduates. 

One of the big advantages of this kind of approach, which is 

?roven true both at FIPSE and in the research field, is that the 
'ederal Government by developing appropriate guidelines can en- 
courage institutions to address the kinds of problems we have been 
talking about here; effect of education of minorities, need for great- 
er diversity in faculty, school/coll^ collaboration, community and 
community service learning, witnout any mandates. In other 
words, you don't tell them you must do this, you simply says here's 
what we are giving in grants. 

The second point I would make for a recommendation, I think it 
is worth considering expanding the requirements for institutions 
reporting the prepress of their students and the nature of under- 
graduate instruction^ including such things as the rates of gradua- 
tion, time to graduation, enrollment and performance by ethnic 
group, number of minority faculty, percent of freshman and sopho- 
more courses taught by the regular faculty, etc. The recent debate 
over the NCAA and the number of athletes graduating is an inter- 
esting example- The terrific thing coming out as a result of the in- 
formation coming out about athletes' graduation rates, and of 
course coach^ are now beginning to say things like, these figures 
are unfair, they don't take into account some of the programs that 
are just established, and you and I know what they nave done, be- 
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cause the figures show a bad thing at their institution, they have 
run around and established a program, and that s exartly wl^t the 
Federal Government wants to happen. Of course the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already started on this track with several long hsts in 
this and distant other fields of providing assurance that the con- 
sumer, in this case the student and the family, gets the inform^ 
tion they need. New Mexico and West Virginia recently just pa^ed 
report card laws of this kind and in fact already having an effect in 

^**^e point I would encourage is exi»nding the incentives 
for students to j»rticipate in community service. Students need to 
develop from the start a habit of civic concern and involvement. 
The Federal Government over the years has always had a long his- 
tory of this, you know. Senator Pell, since you have been on the 
Committee. Community service is a wav to accomphsh another 
thing, as weU as an understanding of one's civic responsibihty, and 
that is it's a way of rekindling the students' intere^ in learning. 
Most students are much more mterested in learning about some- 
thing that is not abstract but real and community B^rvKesaxe a 
readsituation. Not all students have to learn m the abstract, but 
community service ought to be coupled with the reflective compo- 
nent so that one doesn't sunply mentor or serve m a soup kitchen, 
but rather one begins to ask why is this happening; how does 
public policy include this; what would I do if I were a Congressman 
worriedabout homelessness, or the amount of teenage V^^^cy- 
The Congress has already created a smaU fund wi^ FIFSb, as 
weU as certain student aid incentives, but I think there is some 
other things and I list them in the testimony, which I think you 
have begun to continue to deepen the commitment to coiMaunity 
service as a part of every student's natural growing up penod. 

Finally, I think it would be worth thinking about creating a na- 
tional student savings bank. The iMue of about how to help stu- 
dents and their famHies finance their coU^ education must be ob- 
vious from this discussion today is a crisis. It s a terrAle tMnft to 
think of this student graduating with $17,000 of loans but certainly 
doesn't help to think their famSy has $20.0(K) of loans beyond tlmt. 
We worked hard when our three sons went through college to t^J 
to keep those loans to a minimum, and we came fairly close to that 
number, and of course we were fortunate to have more resource 
than most, but when they had graduate, we set up a littie fund to 
help pay those off. But remember, it's not just that, as Dr. McMa- 
hon po&ted out. Students need to go on to graduate school as weU, 
and if you have $17,000 or $10,000 of loans, students aa« very con- 
cemed about going further, and they are con«rned ^ut Pihng "P 
loans for their parents. We have a son m graduate school whose big 
question about ^ing was he didn't want to get anymore loans and 
he above all didn't want us to have loans. 

Well, one way to do it might be to think about creatmg a nation- 
al bank for students and every student, every child nowadays^te 
a Social Security number. At that pomt the Federal Government 
wiUput a small amount, say $200 for those below certam income 
levels into that. Stetes might be encouraged by a Federal matehmg 
to put in the same amount. 
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As the student grows, {mrenta* grandparents— I Uiink the grand- 
imrents are really the likely ones to put in money and keep build- 
ing an amount that would remain tax free until it was used for tui- 
tion. When a student gets up to the point where they are able to 
take their first ^l^, many of the employers today alrea^ are al- 
ready willing and demonsU^ted to provide smcdl added supple- 
ments. For example, the fast food restaurants, McDoimld's, have 
been willing to provide Kholarship money for people who are effec- 
tive employees. Well, they can put those wholarship moneys in a 
Iwnk, let it continue to grow and have them invested centrally, 
something like TIAA until the student is ready for college. We 
need knew ways of thinking about this, because the current wayB 
we are going, are going to bankrupt both the private institutions of 
higher education and the families of students. 

Well, th^ are four ideas that might at least spark some new 
ideas. I remind you that ^ey are unproven, we haven't worked out 
all the details, but it does seem this is a period of time where 
higher education has never been as important, where the country 
is going to be put on its pedestal to remain a leader in the world 
and it's only with that fact that it's going to be succe^ful, so it is 
worth thinking about some new and more imaginative ideas. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Newman foUoira: j 

Prspared Statement of Mr. Newman 

I appreciate ih« chance to testify on the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act. This is an unusual and important time for ali of education in the United States 
and certainly for higher education. There is a stror^ feeling that how welt we do in 
improving our system of education will determine how well the United States dom 
as a leader in the world. 

As a reeultt I would like to ask your indulgence for a somewhat different ap< 
proach to my testimony. You have mard, and will hear, a great (teal about the de^ 
tails of the eusting jmivifiions of the law. These are important, I would like to focus 
on some new and oinerent ideas— ideas that are only partly explored, but id^is that 
ro^ht set the diiKnission ^ in some new and useful directiona 

It might be helpful to start by suggesting some principles that might help us reth- 
ink what Federal policy oould hbpe to accomplish. I would suggest the following: 

1. Every proposal should be ccmsidered in terms of the effect on the development 
and the educaticm of students. All policies have edticational effects^-intended or un- 
intended. Whe^ther we provide a student with a Iran or a Pell Grant is as much an 
educaticmal, as a financial, isstie. 

2. Hie world aheiKl requires a better and a different educaUon than the world 
behiiuL Both the dsmanm €ft dtizmdtup in an increasin^y complex world and the 
demands of the workforce in an increasin^y competitive international economy 
mean that our expectations must rtee. Amerii^ universities and ooUeges are argu- 
ably the best in the world, but students need to know more^ be versed in mathnDat- 
ics and science, be aUe to reason and analyse, be creative, write effectively, and be 
respmsible participating citizens of the democracy. During the 1^'s, cteqdte the 
sains at the elementary aod seoondaiy levels* universities and coU^es lost ground 
m terms of minority enrollments and achievement. There is an unfortunate tenden- 
cy witiiin the academic communityt becatm of its miooeas to date, to ^ore the need 
for greater skills on the part of its graduates. 

3. We n&ad a new and more cr^live emphasis on teaching. Universities and col- 
leses have been drifting toward more emphasis on publishing, less on teaching. 
Scholarship and miblishmg are essential but so is te^hing; th^ are not <mly com* 
pa^te, but shcnild enhance each other. Hits drift is far more pronounced at the re- 
search universities than it is at those regional universities, liberal arts colleges, and 
commtmitv ooU^;es that focus more on teaching. BecauM of the prestige of the re- 
search umveraities, however, the trend has been sprawling more broadly throughout 
higher education. 
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One <rf the hopeftil sigra is that same tS the research univemtiw— Michigan. Min- 
nesota, ComeU and Biwn, for example-haw indicated their wnc«Ti to <w*«oP « 
better balance. The most significant and couragewis case a Stanford, where the 
pmident has proposed an imaginaUve aeries of steps to restore teaching, in hte 
SJwdTto 'tinrtamwSf our labors." Tlie Stanford moves have sent a ci^ 
that has already had a salutary effect in rairing the issue right across the luj^r 
education landscape. Federal policy should help reward institutions forstudentsue- 
ass. The drift away from thinking about teaching comes about not »»e«u8e ofevil 
M^Um or greed w indiflfemwe. Rather, it is a re«ilt of the gradual development 
f^i^utions and for faculty that favor jniblicabon Bemember. that 
prcsti^ of our univei^es in resrarch is the result «rf a dehberate Federal policy. 
What is lacking is a comparable set of incentives for teaching 

4. External policies, and particularly Federal l^^^^^^^^^J^ ^ tovS 
difference. In fact, moat of the sjanificant changes of the PO^_/»OT}6 War "ha^ 
SfrSi Federal action-the^Gl. Bill. tl«deveopinent of .federally s^ 
search irranta. the civil rights iMklatioai, Federal student aid, etc. But, over time. 
tSS hSbS, STiSSmXtion^lides and a drift in their dirertion Ce.g.. a hu^ 
growA in student loans) so that it is less clear what wirpoass tJ« J«I«/" «« 
tended to serve. There is a need to review, simphfy. and reshmeF^erai policy. In 
Stion, it will help to think about the cumulative effect ci aSl Petteral pobcy. in- 
cluding military, science, vocational, and training policy-not just education poli- 
cies—even though they are not included in the Act . 

5. Federal poUcy. using relatively smaU amounts of dolUrs at the marpn can m- 
(Inm^^ Q^e« act. TRie most important partners to mfluence are the^tates and 

'*6.'^TnirtlS*qSji^of higher education is important^ is 'jf "P^*! 
are in a new world of constrained resources-both at the Federal and State levcl- 
JSS ^ iSlyto be with us for a white. Policies should encourage both the quality 
and efficiency of higher education. , . -x- i:^. - 

With these principles as a backdrop, let me put forward some specific policy ideas. 
(Asain. let roe remind you that they are just that— idMS.) ^^.^ 

iSwpenti^partn^rehip with the States. The SSIG profijam hM demonstrated 
thai ^ amTtt^^Fed^ money can have a power^ effwt. J*f 
F^ral matching is further removed from local political mfluences. theFedeml 
n^Mng i«quirement gives the pn^jraro the continuity oyer time nec^ry to 
SwTesults^^SSie program has now achieved its original puryos^ of helpmg 
SSteStete rtudent aid pS^^ and that funding could Be applied to new objec- 

'"Tc^ S'for*"^titive ^ts that encourage a faculty andjn^i^^ti^al 
foois tTthe improvement V teadSng and learning, lie federal comprtitivc grant 
pSgrZs in the'field of lesearch transformed the universitira by prowding Je re- 
KS^Tcreating a national measure of succe^ and ultimately f «atmg a widriy 
shared peckingonier of prestige that refocused the attention of the 
KaJ ^ to accomplish a renewed incentive for a focus on teaching would be a 
B?e*S«^c«rof FlPSE with a requirement for stete matching. The Paat ^valua- 
ffi of demonstrate that th^ competitive grant apm-oacR. even with small 

amounts of funding, works— but the overall scope is too small. 
^S^h gi««ris that to make a significant difference such ct^r.^petitive grant 
fuS^iwniedrtobe in the order of a half percent of the general ^" 
ofUTeVivewities and colleges (or about 100 biUion dollars a 3*ar .^ajo^t ^ ™ ' 
Hon doUars for a fund whic?would mean a budget of aig"^"*"^*?'^ 250 ™lho^^^^^^ 
Im, for FIPSE). Over a decade or so. once the concept »»*VL*«^v 
mS>ably should move up toward 1 percent so that a small but profoundly signifi- 
SSdSiJ of thTresou^ wUl floT to coll^ and universiti^ asa of a 

determination to improve the impact of undergraduate education. The cntical 
SSSnt is that thJ^funding be significant enough to reshape the reward structure 

of the faculty— tte incentives, the prest^e of gettmg a grant, ete. 

One oftlw advant^ of this approach is that, by developing the appropriate 
.mideW the feder^veniment ^ encourage institutions to address critical 
Su« surf. S thefoSs Sn proven modes of improving undeigraduate ef u^t|on. mi- 
Mhi^ment. the need for greater divereity on faculties, schoo /coUero col- 
Kretton. 3^ the connection between community service and leaming-without 

"'J E^S^^d'the requirement for institutions reporting *^P™«!^ °f ^J^^J^!^ 
dents^urf the nature of the undergraduate instruction, including such factors as 
S SfgiSuSon; time to gradiition. enrollment and performance by eUmic 
^ps thTnSmber; of minon*ty faculty, the percent of freshman and sophomore 
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oouraeB taugbl by regular fi^ty, etc. The recent debate abmit tl^ graduatson rates 
of athk^ remiiKb turn pot^it a tool this is. It is ateo a trmUtkmal facteral n^e— 
insurii^ the consumer's ability to know and un<forstand. Hie federal government 
alreacb a start through t)^ Studmt Sjght to Know and the Campt^ Security 
Acts. New Mexico and West Virpnia have recently passed such report cwd laws 
whkh can serve as xuocfola. 

4. Expand the incentives for students to participate in commimity servke. Stu* 
desits need to develop the habit of civic concern and involvement That in itself is an 
important rei^sim for expanding Ccnmnunity service. Bramd tlds, mort ^udents are 
fisr more interested in learning that cmnects to real life experiences. Only a small 
riiare 0{ stoctents learn well from lectures or from a continuously abstract mode. 
Community servk;e m a way to accomplish a renewed interest in laming— -if th&re 
is a faculty-led r^ective component to the service— while at the same time accom- 
pUahii^ t^Uy needed public service. The Congress has already created a small fund 
within FIFSE as well as certain student aid incentives, but there are further incen- 
tives which are poseibie. The current FIPSE community service fund and the 8^- 
d«3t literKy Corps mi^t be combined to provide a larger funding base for a 
number of additional community service programs^ including a student mentoring 
corps* projects that are stuitent-iniUated, projects that integrate service and mcs^m- 
ic stimy, a resrarch imsgram on the effiacts of cmnmunity servke, and intematicmal 
service projects. 

Although changes have been made in the college work stud^ program and SSIG to 
encourage the use of these fumb to su{^rt sti^ents' work m the community, few 
institut^ms or states use college work stucl^ or SSIG funds for ihis purpose, A set 
aside of 10 of an institution's allocation of coUe^ work study funds and in SSIG 
finding to support students' ofT^ampus community service would test the viability 
of this ocmcept. 

5. Establ^ a set of national goals for higher education that match with the new 
goals set the governors and the President. For alt the difficulty ctf transforming 
such goals into action* ttey have alremiy simulated a mi^or d^te about what stu* 
dents diould know and be able to do as well as how to m^sure progress. It is more 
difHcult to set such goals for students in higher education because o( the enormous 
range of students' interests and abilities, but it is hardly impos^le. Such goals can 
also serve as a needed reminder that the outcomes of a student's college edwation 
must continue to change because the nature of the society continues to change. 

6. Create a national student savings bank. The issue of how to help students and 
their families finance a college education hm become a cris^. 'Htere isn't enough 
i^ident aid— too much is in the form of loans. Private colleges are seeing tl^r 
budgets diverted into student asststance. A potential long-term solutira is to create 
a national bank that creates an account for each child at ^e two, providing a small 
grant (perh^ $100) that would be matched t»r the state. 1%e fUnds would be invest- 
ed centrally in an agency something like TIAA, and grow on a tax'f^ basis. Pai^ 
ents and grandparents could add to the fund. As Uie stu^nt gets older, employers 
could add to the stmient's account as a mipplement to th^r pay (some alr^y pro- 
vide the equivalent in the form of scholarahip ftocb). Stat^ the federal govern- 
ment, lo^ communitieSt or other fUnders could provide pe^yments to a student's ac- 
count for the peiformance o{ community service, ^ates, or fcnmdations, &r commu- 
nities might CMose to provide incmtives this way to disadvantaged students' ac- 
counts to encourage them to aroire to college, something like the Have A Dream 
Foundati<m" (New York and Khode Islano already have such programs). Over 16 
years, evm small amcmnts will grow enough to be of help. Of course* in addition to 
providing student aid, such a bank would become a source of savings and, 
consequentiy, investment funds. 

These, at toast, are some kteas. All need analysis and development. The bigg]^ 
challenge is sraiethiag tougher than developing these ideas further— it is (^>ening 
the minds of the pubUc and the academy to some new ideas. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. Just pursuing this 
for a moment, basically the four points that you stiggest, fund for 



service^ and the national rtudent savings bank, they are all new 
ideas, good ideas and many deserve thought. I wotud like to ask 
one ouegtion in connection wiUi' Uie student savings bank. Should 
that oe open to all students r^ardlew of income, or limited only to 
those students who pass the eligibility test. 
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Mr. Nbwman. I would open it to all students, but I would add 
whatever govenunent contribution ihexe was to it, be only to stu- 
dentB bdow certain ino(»ne, mrans, so that, for example, nay son 
might not be eligible to get a contribution from the State or Feder- 
alGovenunent to start off the fund, but my family and I could put 
money in there and help that student to be rea^ for college. Re- 
member, even if you take a famiW that has a family income of 
$60,000, $70,000 or $80,000 a year, I might not have enough monev 
to go to Brown University. It's a tough, tough task, and much 
better that we pile it up in advance than pay it off as l(»ns. One of 
the things that we have been saying, there's too much consumer 
credit in this country and not enough investment, and we say that 
over and over and over again. In fact. Federal policy is forcmg us 
in the direction of loan and away from investment capital. 

Senator Peix. What you are suggesting here with the bank is a 
Uttle bit like the woman who wants to get an operation and puts 
her blood in advance because she is sure of her blood and not of 
somebody else's. ,^1. u 

Mr. Nkwmak. If we did this properly, if you think of tiie huge 
investment that was there, so that when your son or daughter was 
prepGoed to go to college, they would have the fund- It might be 
one student would say, well I'm anxious to go to graduate school, I 
am going to try and use this fund very sparingly as an undergradu- 
ate and work so there's plenty left over for coUege; another might 
choose to go to Princeton and waste it away. 
Ms. McMahon. Or Stanford. « i i r 

Senator Peix. But, could this be done on a State level if we 
couldn't get the F^eral Government to do it? 
Mr. Newman. Yes. ^ , „ ^ ^ 

Senator Peix Then if it was successful, we could get one btate, 
let's say Rhode Island to do it, then it might spread. 

Mr Newman. There is one disadvantage at the State level, m 
fact, several States started down this path and we held a confer- 
ence for them right after. Michigan had a someone different ver- 
sion and had the disadvantage of what they did was to promise the 
student tuition at the institutions. There is a nwgor disadvantage 
with that. One of the difficulties of a State doing that is that peoge 
are so mobile, so that if we are, for example, starting one m Rhode 
Island, we don't know where the student is going to end up and we 
shouldn't One of the things that was wrong with Michigan is that 
it guaranteed them tuition at the Michigan institutions of higher 
education. A student might grow up in WUdugwi and then become 
enlightened as the years went on and decided tiiey wanted to go to 
theUniveiBity of lUiode Island and under the Michigan plan^ ttiey 
would find this very difficult, so there is a need for that kind of 
flexibiUty. It would work much, much better to have it State 
matched with the Federal umbrella. 

Senator Pell. From a political vie^roomt, how can we achieve 
that in the next very few years, on the Federal level? 

Mr. Newman. We might get the governors, if the governors were 
to come to the Federal Government saying we are willing to do it 
at the State level, if the Federal Government would cooperate with 
us. 

Senator Pell Dr. McMahon. 
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Ma McMajk)H* I always reinforce what Frank say9» Vye dox^ 
that over the yearn 

Mr. Newman* Excefrt when ahe was Conunireioner and I wm 
president. 

Me. McMahon. I think that there's an indication in terms of the 
Rhode ^and collie and university savuigs plan of the kind of in* 
terest parents have. l%e first year we initiated that, we anticipated 
that if we sold face value bonds of $^ nullion, we would oo ex* 
traordinarily well. That was based on what had happened in nii* 
nois, for example, and the proportion of population nere as com- 
pared. We Bold $95 million worth of bonds in ^e first round, so I 
would strongly support Frank's proposition. 

I think one of tne thin^ that you might explore, and I agree 
with Frank, I think the Michigan plan has signiBcant problems. In 
contrast, I think to the Illinois plan is very sound, completely port- 
able, portable to any kind of institution, public or private* It might 
be that if it isn't feamble at the Federal level right now, a Uiing to 
be explored would be the NGA, would be the development of com- 
pacts in r^oRS where there could be an exchange of the advan- 
tage across States. 

Mr. Newman. There might be a need for some Federal policy 
that helps devdop it, as there was in the State plans about the 
quration of taxability over time. 

Senator Pell. I must say we hear about the vast loans these 
S^ungsters have receive. I remember having one witne» once who 
was a medical student and his loans amounted to about a hundred 
thousand dollars and he was marrving a young woman with the 
same thizig, $200,000 starting out life. You can see why doctors are 
always criticized for the position in which they find themselves and 
the fees they sometimes have to chaige. 

Mr. Newman. Can I comment on that? I think one of the very 
negative things about that, if you and your spouse are starting out 
with $^,(K)0 of debt, when someone says to you— and we tried this 
on a series of medical students, we Bsked this question, when some- 
one says to you, Mr. Pell, don't you believe you have an obligation 
to rarve poor people, rural people and other things like that, your 
r^urtion is one of anger, not support* You feel deeply burdened by 
that $200,000 and you are angry about it. Heat's the worse kind of 
change we could get* 

Senator Pklu I would concur. Another question to Dr. McBlahon, 
and that is a great number of students who complete their doctoral 
course work do not do their thesis. In Europe they would confer a 
I%*D. Sr, Doctor of Philosophy sans thesis, l was curious what the 
reason was that so nmny graduate students don't follow through 
with their thesis. 

Ms. McMahon. I tMnk one of the problems and one of the ms^or 
factors is the time that it takes to complete the degree. People just 
get bura^ out both academically and nnandaUy, and when I said 
the average time post baccalaureate is— r^pstered graduate stu- 
dent is 7 years, the average time post baccalaureate is 10 years, so 
many students who don't have the i^vantage of tuition, ]^d tui- 
tion, reimbursed tuition and graduate assistantships have to do 
other work in addition to their graduate work and as a result, it 
just becomes so elongated that Uiey cannot finish. 
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Senator Pell. Maybe we should rea^nize as they do in Europe, 
Ph.D. OT, Ph.D. WT, without thrais. 
Ms. McMahon. I would rather have us go the route of expanding 

^^sS^m^^SlTwouW like to ask Mr. Woodward, you mentioned 
that l(»ns have become a barrier to access in Rhode Island, in our 
own State, becaiise of the economic situation, the depr^ion we are 
in now. Could you elaborate on that a Jittle bit? I realize it's a de- 
pression, not a recession. , . 

Mr. Woodward. The emphasis is that the loan for the middle 
class student to help finance the education has switched to a neces- 
sity now where a student must take a loan. It's i»ckaged in by fi- 
nancial aid officers to meet the needs of a student and can be 
deemed as one that persuades a student from entering school. A 
student that has never attended school and a student whtwe family 
has not attended school is faced with a burden of a loan for the 
first time. 

Senator Pkll. Ck)ngre8sman Reed. 

Mr. Rbed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a few specific ques- 
tions and then because of the expansive nature of your testunony, 
maybe Mme more philosophical questions. Dr. Newman, we have 
tried in the past, I think, very directly at the Federal level to en> 
courage savings for education, an example is savings bonds, which 
there is a tax sulxddy and again two decade ago when I was con- 
templating education, my parents were talking about savings bonds 
and ghdng them at Chnistmas to build up savings. What would be 
the difference, or maybe another way, why doesn t that sort of 
amorphous pn^ram work, or do we need something like the stu- 
dent savings bank. , , . , „ , i 

Mr. Nkwbian. One of the troubles I thmk all of us know, we 
should save and all of us know we should save for ibe education of 
our children, but when your chUdren are bom, there is a lot going 
on your life, as you know, and before long you can t beheve it but 
all of a sudden, there they are going off to college, "Dad, I am 
going to need a little bit of a check.*^ I think the expenence has 
been that whenever we have an orpnized p«^fram, as opposed to 
totally your initiative, when there is a organized pit^ram, the re- 
sponse, as Dr. McMahon said, has been very good. I^ry State that 
has tried it, every time we have had an organized pn^ram, you 
participate in the program, the response has been very good. 

Incidentally, that was also the same kind of response that came 
without with the IRAs, but the second thing that I UuiA is differ- 
ent that I'm proposing, that not only the parents be able to save 
and grandparents, and others, but employers. For example, suppose 
that you create a community service program. One of the tmi^s 
you might do is have high school students participate; they don t 
get paid, but we will make a $500 contribution to their fund. So it 
IB a way of focussing lots of different things around. The evidence 
is very strong that people want something like this and will re- 
spond, whereas I think the evidence is equaUy strong that left on 
their own, they will wake up someday with the child being 18 head- 
ing off to coIlMe without any resources. „ , . j 

Mr. Rkkd. Would you anticipate a rather direct Federal subsidy 
to encourage this? 
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Mr. Newman* I would anticipate for people below a certain 
income level, a very small subsidy, because when 3^u've sot 16 
vears to go, you provide a small subsidy but it mounts up. It also 
has the hhg advantage if there's $200 say matched wi^ $200» it 
would be $400 in your child's account, you have an incentive to 
keep ad ding to it. 

Mb. McMahon. Ano&er dimension you might ronsider is if you 
were moving in that direction, is some kind of incentive for a State 
to ratablii^ payroll deductibility progresses in the public sector well 
as encouraging the private sector to do the same. 

Mr* NawBftAN. It also has ano^er advantage. Dr. Petroc^lli was 
talking about the Children's Crusade. One of the big advantages of 
the Children's Crusade and the G.L Bill was that thow programs 
tell every student you are suppo^ to go to college; we are expect- 
ing you to go to CHMlege. Now snape up. One of the things that nap- 

Eened with the GJ. Bill, if you remember, we approximately, a 
tUe more than doubled the percentage of the age group that went 
to eoll^ from 1940 to 1950, and the prime thing that happened 
was that a lot of people suddenly woke up with the G J, Bill and 
they said the government says I am suppc^ed to go to coli^, 
maybe I should go, and bright people ended up going to college. 

Mr. Resd. Another question, a general quration for the whole 
panel, are you sufficiently persuaded that students are aware of 
the, even the limited opportunities of Federal a id that exist now? 
Is student awareness a problem? I heard comments saying on typi- 
cal campuses* they only saw some real good information on the 
armed services because they are promoting their prqjrams and 
they are there to recruit. Is that an accurate comment? 

Mr. WooDWAKD. I think the awareness of student aid pr<^ams is 
increasing. It was a m^or problem. The Children's Crusade is 
reaching third grade students; the Financial Aid Association and 
admissions associations are trying to reach the students from the 
fourth to the seventh grades, and we all are trying to get an early 
awareness pn^ram into the high schools and TRIO prc^rrams 
through all these efforts, I think there will also be a segment of the 
population that is not aivare of it prosibly because they are first 
neration students, but the problem has existed but I think it is 
ing overcome. 

Mr. Reed. Finally in terms of the philosophical basis of some of 
your testimony today, it seems to me when. Dr. Newman, your sug- 
gestion that we have institutions report more, accountability cer- 
tainly is a key element, key point of discussion in the last few 
years. Doesn't that raise the issue of standards, that is, certain in- 
stitutions might, if they ch<»e to lower their standards, graduate 
everyone. Do you foresee, how do you forraee the Federal Govern- 
ment evaluatmg State or using this data and ultimately does it 
really reach the question of what type of student, what type of 
l^raduate really do we want to have and who should make that 
judgment 

Mr. Newman. Of course that is always a danger with any infor- 
mation* My own stroc^ sense is that the more informed students 
and parents and others are, the better off we are all going to be. 
There is a nature of the people that people will misuse it. The evi- 
dence so far is the other way around. For eitample, for a long time 
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we said that we shouldn't have information and in fact still by law. 
National Assessment for Education Progreffi cannot report on a 
district by district bases. Because people didn t want tha^ tiiey are 
out. Now States are themselves finally coming around and demand- 
ing that all of their schools, school by school, report data and 1 
thmk it's a very positive effect. ^ „ r i>v^« 

It is true, one might take the Commumty CoUege of Rhode 
Island is going to have a much higher dropout rate than the Um- 
versity of Oucago, which will have a higher dropout rate thwi 
Brown. Dropout rates are directly correlated with selectivity of ad- 
mission. The students that are best at taking class and takmg 
exams are most likely to stay. j u v 

On the other hand, all commumty coUeges dont 
completion rate. Several of them have markedly high, Miami Vay, 
the Rioenix system, have much, much higher rates, but when they 
aU report, the question is going to be asked, why don t we have 
rates this high and the student is going to say, as student athletes 
are now sa^ig. student athletes are now bMinmng to a^ ques- 
tions, "CoachTl admire you but I sort of would lAe to graduate. I 
notice only 14 percent of your students graduated. You know wtot 
is going to happen, that number 14 is going to go up because the 
coach is going to get a program in place. I thmk there are ^ngers 
but I think 1*e person that has te use the date the most is «ie stu- 
dent and I tWnk it's the student that has to choose and there wiU 
be different choices. Right now what we choose on prestige and 
prestige is largely a function of the excellent research, which does 
not have a lot to do with the education. . 

Mr- Bked. One final question. It seems to me that basically there 
are two axes which we evaluate to assess to financial assistance m 
higher education; one is merit and the other is ne€^ andjSom^ 
where within that we say this is the place where we sho^d be, MJd 
there are otiier factors that come in. We have been talkmg a lot 
today about financial need and I'm just wondering your thoughts 
about where we ar- in sort of maximizing those combinations of 
merit and need. Any thoughte on that? , • j 

Mr. Newman. I think there is a third axis and that s service, and 
in fact historically servic» is one of the biffiest. 

Mr. Rked. Thafs how I got my scholarslup. . , ... 

Mr. Newman. That's how I got mme. i thmk most of us that got 
it way, it's not a bad way. For example, we were telkiM about a 
hundred thousand dollars, we are desperately short of doctors in 
rural areas. Why not say we will pay half of your tuition at medi- 
cal school, but you have to practice 4 years in a rural area, after 
that you are on your own. We had a program, it was a 1^ forgive- 
r^ program, Init at any rate, I woiJa aiwe we ought to focus 
heavily on service and talent will take care of itself. 

Senator Pell. I think we have a sumlar program m the Public 

Health Service. ^ . . * *u 

Mr. Newman. We have had one, it is very constramed at the 

"iSf Woodward. The Association of Financial Aid Admrnistrators 
in the testimony last May indicated that we are not m disfavor of 
Se meritOTogram but w would like to see the need based stu- 
dents receive ttieir fimds prior to fun ding for a ment program. 

m> 
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Ms. LowEY. Just one comment on the last conversation and a 
que^cm, Dr, Newman. I have been very intwerted in loan forgive- 
ness programs and specificallv for teachexB, drug abuse counselors^ 
child care workers, in arrais that are so critical to our communities 
where we just have not been succrasful. I have been told by Chair- 
man Ford, as we've disoi^ed many of these prc^rams, that histori- 
cally they have not been very succe^fiil in recruiting 3^ung8ters. I 
wonder if you care to comment. 

Mr. Newbian. We did a look at that some yrars ago and I would 
say that is right Loan foiigiveness works much lex than what I 
would call the onpodte approach which is ROTC. If, for example, 
tlunk of taking ROTC and applying it to tethers, sa^uig inner city 
areas* The b^ advantagejand we put a lot of time in and asked the 
pecmle running the ROTC programs about the nature of how it 
worked and one of the questions we had was do new ROTC officers 
just dog it because we've ^t 40 years or 2 years, or whatever. They 
take the most existing amgnments, the most difficult assignments, 
they say "I am not going to be around here, I don't have to worry 
about making general or admiral, I might as well be a paratrooper 
if Ym going to be here,'' and that's the spirit you want to in going 
after people, so why not say we will fund you after your freshman 
year, if you want to teach, we fund you and ajpun you work for 3 
y^m in an inner city thing. 

The other big advantage that ROTC has and this kind of pro- 
gram for teachers, is you start out beginning ROTC students, you 
start out doing your weekend drilla By Uie time you are a ^nior, 
you know what it is like and you know whether you want to do 
that or not, and what happens to a lot of teachers is they get out 
there and find out they are in an inner city and that's the last 
thing they want to do. 

Ms. LowEY. Thank ^u, and that's certainly an area that I would 
like to pursue. Dr. McM^on, I thank you for your testimony and I 
would like to pursue tl^ area of testimony which specifically Statra 
that in the careers where there is the most intense demand, cer- 
tainhr physic^ sciences, biological science, mathematics, you have 
the fewest women* Now, looking at the rraearch that has been pub- 
lished i^cently, it seems younff girls are turned of at the age of 13 
and don't enter those fields. It s more and more difficult to put 
t^em back on track. What I'm inter^rtied in, given that resrarch to 
focus groups and various polls that have b^n done, do you feel 
that through appropriate incentives, some of whidi you mentioned 
hers at the poet secondary level, you can still turn these young 
women and encourage them to enter these fields, or do you feel it's 
rrally too late and wa hava to focus our eneigies on that early age, 
13, or 14 where they gcrt; turned off originally? 

Ms* McMahon. I tnink 3fou have to look at the entire pipeline 
and address the problem across the pipeline. I do think there are 
some encouraging sisna I understand there is a report about to be 
publiriied 1^ the Ofhce of Educational Research that indicates that 
the numbers of young women who are taking mathematics and sci- 
ence at the secondaiy level are increasing slgnififflntly. In fact, one 
^the conclusions of the report is that this is a stud^ of the class of 
1975, and they followed them through for the intervening vean 
and the conclusion of the report, as I said, I haven't seen it out I 
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have a heani a report on it, is that the m^r prc*lem nowis m tte 
work place, and not in the earlier part of the pipeline. Not that it 
doesn^l have to continue to be supported, but there are agnifi^t 
sisns of increases in women's interest in these btms. The critical 
question I think is-but that narrows as we go up degree levids, w 
r think that w© need the su^wrt, certainly, to contanue Uw support 
at the elementary secondary levels and encourage particjiation of 
young women in these areas, but I think also we need to focus 
more on what are we doing if they come throuj^ the elementary 
secondary pipeline and he^ed in the nght direction, what tunis 
them off in terms of moving on to the more advanced levels and 1 
think it's largely lack of visible and adequate support 

Ms. LowKY. Has there been any research done m toe abihty to 
turn a political science or Englii* m^or mto a chemistry major f l 
think that's the direction I was heading or Phymcs m^r m col- 
lege or is it too late by then to turn them a roimd? 
iSs. McMahon. It sounds hopeless. Well, I think there M-per- 
hape Brown medical program is an mdicatipn of the fact that en- 
TOuraging people to take nonscientific or bberal arts programs at 
the uSdergraduate level, and that aeems to be workine verv weU 
and they move on into the scientific fields at the medical leveL 

Mr. Nbwman. You have to remember what we are primarily 
doing is turning math and science nuyors into pohtical science and 
Engto majors, tiiat's what is happening. _^ , ^ „ _i 

Ms. LovSy. Absolutely, and the Carol GiUian study at Harvard, 
she seems to be focussing on 13, 14 year olds ^d once you ^ up 
to the coUege level it's very hard to turn an English major mto a 

^Mr^NBwSu^. As a minimum, one of the big tilings happwiing m 
both high school and middle school and high school Mid particular- 
ly coUege level, we are going to teach differently. We teach math 
and science in a way that turns students off. 

mTmcMahon. One of the findings, too. is that it's very helpful 
to get parents involved in prc«rams, because sometunes teachers, 
becSiuse^ have, particularly teachers T^^J^'^J^^^J^J^S^^ 
long time, tend to encourage young men m tins direction but not to 
enrourage significant young women and Mmnesota, for example, 
has a wjgram in which they involve parente at a young age and 
encouraging young women to move into mathematics and science. 
It seems tobe quite effective. - 

Ms. LowEY. Perhaps we can pursue it at another t?™©' hut 1 
think at the elementary school level you have primly wom^ 
teachers and therefore by making them kind jne^ 

udices, and make them aware of the sensitivity, that certauUy 
helwin turning women into mathematicians or chemists or what- 
ever vou cante more effective in that goal and perhaps we can 
pureue this at another time but I certainly do appreciate all your 
testimony and I thank you. Senator. , ^ . „^ 

Senator Pell. Following up your thought to augment that, we 
can be more productive we had more engmeers and fewer law- 

^Pthink we should bear in mind tiiat « field hearing such asthis 
does not happen without a greet deal of behind the scenes work. 
Biwn University has helped us tremendously. I would bke to pay 
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particular thanks to Susan Sbioud of the Center For Public Service, 
Melissa I<yiidi and Doris Ahlbei^, University Relations^ Sam 
Strait^ Director of this John Hay library, Ja^ McCall for the 
room set up, Bill Schrack* Director of Special Events* Mark Nidiol* 
the News Bureau, thank you all very much indwd 

We have two additicmal sets of recommendations I would like to 
make part of the ofikial record for today's l^aring. One is from the 
Rhode Island Permanent Advisory Conunission m Women and the 
ol^r is from the Ivy Council Coalition of Ivy League Students. 
Both sets of recommendations will be careftiUy read and considered 
by the Joint Committees and I would also add that the record of 
this hearing will be left open for a week in case any further writ- 
ten testimony is offered* 

flhe recommendations follow:] 

PasPABED Statement of Rhode Island Permanent Advisory 
CoBoosRON ON Women 

The Permanent Advisory CcMnmiasion on Women in Rhode Island (ACW) wel- 
comes this (^Tporiunity to present written testimony at this bearing. 

T}^ Commission was eew>lished joint resolution of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly in 1970 to advise the Governor, the General Aswmbly and other offices of 
government on issues affoctii^ the status of women in Rhode Island, A m^{or ar^ 
of focus named in the legislation is promoting opportunities in education and train- 



keeping with this charge, the Commission has worked for numy years to in- 
crease oppo rtun ltieg for women in postsecondary education. Based on this experi* 
ence, thie ACW mipports the following provisions in the reauthorization of the 
Higlm- Educatim Act 
— Simplificaticm irf the financial aid application and approval process for AFDC 
recipients. AFDC recipients are financially eligible for aid by virtue of their 
AFuC status* Thev should, therefore, not be rsauired to complete the cumber- 
some application form which result in lengtl^ delays that impede their ability 
to secure acoeas to critically needed courses. 
— Adequate fimding for an npanded Federal commitment that would allow aca- 
demKaUy and economically dteadvantaged women to enroll in and succeed in 
postaeamdary educaticm. 
— Adequate fading for the support of the extension of continuing higher educa- 
tion under Title 1 of the Hi^ier Education Act passed in 1986— Postsecondary 
Programs for Nontraditional Students— to serve as a grant pr^ram to assist in- 
stitutions to serve adult stude^ta 
— Adequate finding and incentives for states to institute early intervention and 
aduevement orograms for at-risk children^ such as the Rhode Island Children's 
Cruwte for Hi^r Education model proffiram, 
— Definition of t& financial aid pronam (ral Grants) as an entitlement program 

as omMsed to ihB preeent capped aJl<^ment 
Tt^ Roo^ Island Permanent Advisory Commission on women believes that these 
actions will provide positive steps towards one of our Nation's higbeat priorities— 
edttcatiog ail of its people for participation as members of the worldbrce and of soci- 
ety. 



Peeparep Statement of W, Kenneth Murphy Jr. and Modassir 
Khawaja, Brown University 



We, the numbers of tl^ Ivy Council, are extien^ concerned with the state of 
higher education in our country today. While we umierstand the grim economic re^ 
Cities facing this Nation, we are ccmvinced that withmit a (xmmiitment to higher 
education there will be no ftiture. Only an edwated citizenry can compete in an in- 
ereaaixi^ tecbnologicat and glchal age. What wilt happen to the American dream 
when miulMtaaB Amerkans can no longer have aceese to a coll^ educaticm? In 
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onler to renew tWs Nation's commitment to higher education, we offer the following 
reoraameodations: 

1. Pbll Grant Reform: Tbs Federal Oowniment has reliMuiriied r«n>wMibmty 
to provide the middle da» with an (wwtijni^ for a «>»3^ 

Mi^ Income Student AMistance Act (MISAA) set a <»p for aid at $25,000 (fW.OOO 
in 1»1 dollaraX now imly 5 percoit (rf^ i^idento whose femily ina»M » over ^,000 
receive Pell GianlB. This is a pnqjcwtionali^ aaaaU nunJt»r of stwlsntB who would 
otherwise be eligible: 
— Ratee the maximum grant to $4,000; $2,600 for living expenses and up 25 per- 

— SawS* '^auimaS%ariy ^ for the Pell Grant program based on 

the C3ra»un^ Price Index (CR); mica a 

— liKsesse eligOnlity in line with the original mtent of the MISAA. 

2. Loan Reform: 

-Increase Staffonl and P&rkins kan limits to 13.500 for first-year students and 
$6,000 fbr all subsequent umtergrwlttate y^rs. Provide for regular uicreasee m 
these limits b^ed cm CPI edju^ments; , „ j 

—Allow the Department of Edtwation to diflerentate between i-year, 2-year, anji 
trade school programs in order to avoid discriminadng agaiM* those schools 
which have the m<mt effectively managed programs. The loan default clasaifka- 
ticna system must be rethou^^ , j » » 

-EstabUsh loan deferment and loan forgiveness programs for graduatM entering: 
Teaching, public Mrviee, COTununity service, and u)l(cX3) non-pnrtlt oiganiza- 
tionm S. 627/H.R. 1668 is essential to this effbrt; , ». 

— Exemi^ the value of Iwmes and farms from consideratipn as ^ets for the piu- 
DOMsrf determining StaffiMxl and fta-kins loan eligibility m order to: (a> make 
iow^biterost loansavailable to the middleclasB, and (b) reduce overburdensome 
and inaccurate Expected Family Contributions. 

3. Worii-Study Befonn: 

—Expand the CollMeWork^Study program in order to provide a viable altema- 

-to^^tte ^rf 'local" from the definition of "community the 
Job LoMtlon and Development Pnwram and m the Community Program m 
oitler to allow students to work in jfiffersnt states from the one m whtch they 

-SrtSlSKnuniroum, over 10 percent per campus as a percentage of studento 
receiving aid, of off«ampus work-rtudy positions m order to mcrease career-re- 
latad ^(01 training. 

Reauthorization of the Higher Bduratira Act pronMi^ ^i'^l2^<wS?*«S 
educational opportunity that began with the O.I. Bil^^We. *l»e I^Coundl. 
mindfiil of thSVconomifc reaUties &cing our Nrtion; rather^ ?!SSS*J" kT£ 
tainable goals or giving up all hope, we are seeking ^uctwe solutams to what is 
trulv a national <Wemma,as«ttring8tutoits£B*ess to higJiOTM 

BiJJ^^the Iw^uncfl: iSwn University. Columbia University. Dartmouth 
CollemTHarvard University, and Princeton University. qu„^ 

oSutJM«W. Kenneth Munihy Jr. Brown UniversiW: I^ SlSJS 
Lai^ Columbia College. Agonal research by Sarah Wohnan and Jack Hidary 
Columbia Ccrflege. 

Senator Pell. I wiU finaUy say in the ^ years of being a 
member of the subcommittee and 16 as chairman, I thmk ^ is as 
good a hearing as we have had and thank the wttnwses, particular- 
ly my colleagues for being here, and the audience, thank 7ou. 

[Additions statements and material submitted for the record fol- 
lows:] 

Pbepabed Statement of Kbwtkn Bhknnan and Will Wadman, 
Bbown UNivEBsmf , Class of 1998 

Aj students participating in the CoUege Work-Study Program, we believe that the 
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logeBf we have condu<led that tte imgram would be greatly improved by the follow* 

—Mandating that S5 pmrat of a adhool s Federal allocation be i»ed to ftind two 
ai^eas: 

1, Jobs in which studenti woric oS<ampm, to which we rcoonuromd 25 percent 
of the total numeya use, and 

2. Collaborative reeeardi/learning f^^rtimities with focultv and fellow stu- 
dents* to which we reocnnroend the remaining 10 per^nt be allocated. 

— Also mandatii^ that of the 5 perorat of total funib currently reserved for ad- 
ministering the ccdlege work-etodv program, a corresponding 35 percent be used 
for coordinatsoai aiMi prran^on ta crff-camfnis ysbe and the proposed eiqieriential 
learning opportunities. 

We recommend these amendments for several reasons. The lack of sufficient ex- 
plidtlv allocated monev for ofT-campua employment allows colle^ and universities 
to violate the intent of the CWS prwram in two waye; first, by re^rictlng student 
initiative to work and inters with the communi^r, and second, bv allowing univer- 
sities and colleges to submdise on-cam|His sUsdrnt jdbs such as food service work and 
maintenance positions which are of qi^^onable educational value. The original 
intent of the coUe«e work-etudv program (as stated in Part C, Section 124 (a and b) 
of the Eooncmiic Opportunity Act of 1964) was to subsidize work that is ''related to 
the student's «lucatKmal obtective, or . . . will be in the public interest and is work 
which would not oUierwise be provided/' By heavily restricting the number erf stu- 
dents allowed to use CoUeige Work-Stuffy funds for ofT-campus emplo^nx^nt, colleges 
arnd universities prevent students from realizing opportunities envisioned by the 
original arl 

In £«id]tH9n, the number of students participating in omimunity service has been 
increasii^ in recent years. Unfortunately, this treml has not been reflected in policy 
changee in the work-^idy |»wram. This h^ created a situation in whidi students 
frcHU lower income backgroutms face time constraints which make volunteer com- 
munity service extremely diffkrult In a 1SS9 stt^ conducted at Stanford Universi- 
ty, 86.3 percent of umlergrwiuates receiving finandal aid reported that ''economic 
ccmsideraticns" did prevent or limit tlwir participation in public service. In addi- 
tion, 78 percent reported that "allowing service jdats to qualiiy for work^etudy would 
ixureaae their involvement*' C3earl^ the pwram shmld be structured to re- 
flect and encourage st^dmts' initiative to work m the community. 

Furthermore, current jmctioe has deleterious effects on relatkms between the 
community and the local college university. By limiting the opportunity for stu- 
<tents to interact with the community, potential mutually valuable experiences are 
lost Such isolation and tem^ betw^ a school and its community would be re- 
duced hv implementing the amendmratts we have proposed. 

Finally, if the Coll^ Work-Study program is not amended, there will continue to 
be laiiger social and economic repercuasims. Every community has unmet social 
need mch as asstetanoe for the poor ami homeless pc^Iaticm, motoring for at-risk 
adolescents, child care and after sdiool prpgrams, and assistance for elderlv. A 
university or college is a iogteal resource to ftilfill these needs. If left unmet, iheBe 
neete compound result in fttture sodal and economic costs that oouM be avoid- 
ed if addrrased now. The reauthorization of the Hlfi^r Educatira Act of 1965 offers 
a crucial importunity for us to anwnd the College Work^Study Program so that it 
allows stuitonts to address t^ee communing needs tl^reby saving fbture Federal 
costs as well as curbing potential social strife. Our prc^Msed dianges in the Collwe 
Work-^Kiuly Program are crucial sti^ in realizing the true ori^al intent of tne 
act' A visionary attempt to ocmibine teaming experiences and service in ways which 
are beneficial to the students, the school and the community. 

Pbkfared Statement of Timothy P. Coknors» Executivb Direc- 
tor, Rhode Island Childrsn's Crusade for Higher Education 

You have spoken about tl^ pipeline (ct disadvantaged youth which brings them 
through secoimary ^hooi aikl on to colkge or otlw post^secondaiy programs. 

I «Knit to you that unless st^ une iakBn to implement ewly intervention pro- 
grams ratW Umn a pipeUne* we will continue the fttnnel amm>^ to higher educs* 
tkm. T%ib approach invites eve r yon e to participate in the educational process. How- 
ewr, it doM nttle to motivate the disadvantaged child or their parents. For the dis- 
advantaged, the pipeline is a ^'fUnnel*' with a vray small end. As a result^ by the 
third OTfourth gnHle, dismlvantaged chiUren think work and not college. 
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In the State of Indiana they based their proton for the need of prison housing 
on the number of disadvantaged youth in the third grades in their State^This is a 
sad comment on our educational system. We should be making eveiy effort to te 
motivating all of our children during their first few years in our schoote to be thin^ 
ing college and of setting career goals. The message fw all of our children must be 
that every child can learn, every child can graduate from high school, and tha. 
every diild can go to a postHgecondary education program. ^ , , . . .» 

FW s^JerBl y4re, 1 was principal irf a very affluent hi^ school m Massachusetts 
from which 98 percent of the P«duatingcl^went on to h^^^ t?;!!!^!^ ™ of to 
dents attending this high school were expected, at birth, by their parents to go on to 
colles! When they entered elementary school, their teachers knew then that th^ 
^u^te would go on to college. The fact is that these Parente and tJw teachers 
S^rtS these 3««ng people to go on to college. The students falfilled that expecto- 



CJompare that with my experience in Rhode Islwd, where I was superintendent of 
an^^icaUy disadvanta^ school district (Woonsocket) for 10 years. In this 
community, only 30 pereent of the students gr^uating from high a:l'o«l»«»^n to 
piS^BSraid^ ^ucaUon. Some 26 percent of the class drop out of school before 

•^^S^cbUdr^n in this community, meet of the parents are concerned about 
being able to feed and clothe their new bom chUdren Few think of smiding them on 
to allege. When these children enter elementary school, their teachers know that 
^ go to work after leaving school. As a result of lower expectations, the chU- 
dren in economically disadvantaged communitira do not expect to go on ^ higl»r 
education. In fact, a laige pertentage of them don't expect to graduate from high 

^U^B want to em»urage the economically disadyjantoged student to 8? on to coj- 
lese we need to invite thoee studento to college while they are m elementary school. 

^ to teU their parents that if Sey wori. with their 'h^d^n and get 
Aemto graduate from high Khool, financial assistance wiU be available for their 

^^SilySISclSSlLT program like the WCCHE in Reauthorization Act can we 
b«S to iidretBtte ediicaUonal needs of the disadvantaged. Unless Ae ni^sage is 
c^ in grade three that we expect these children to go on to higher eduration, too 
SSTy of SSn will drop out of sSool. get in trouble with the law or end their educa- 

To*E fiSSTassistance to studento in grades 11 and 12 is too late. -Die terget 
population for financial aid by this time has either dropped OMt or planned to go on 
toWk. If the offer of financial aid is made known to every parent and cIMbs 
Z^Bs pcesible, the parent and child can set their goals accordingly and have ex- 

funnel with the pipeline that is needed for all children to have access to coUege. 
Senator Pbll. The subcommittees will stand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittees were a^joumed.J 
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